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PREFACE 


The  opportunity  to  prepare  a  study  of  the  Teamsters  Union- 
more  formally  known  as  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America  (IBT)  — 
offered  a  welcome  challenge.  While  the  literature  of  labor  rela- 
tions and  trade  unionism  has  been  growing  rapidly  during  the 
past  two  decades,  and  although  many  of  the  international  and 
national  unions  have  been  subjected  to  thorough  examination, 
there  has  as  yet  been  no  general  analysis  of  the  teamsters.  A  few 
studies  in  monograph  form  and  many  magazine  articles  and 
newspaper  accounts  devoted  to  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters  have  appeared.  But  the  former  have  had  a  scope 
limited  to  a  specific  geographical  region  or  one  phase  of  union 
activity  and  most  of  the  latter  have  been  concerned  with  matters 
of  purely  current  interest  and  have  not  endeavored  to  place 
incidents  and  events  in  their  proper  perspective. 

I  have  attempted  to  bring  into  focus  all  the  varied  and  im- 
portant effects  of  the  impact  of  the  Teamsters  Union  on  the 
national  economy.  The  task  was  difficult  because  of  the  complex 
nature  of  many  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  union  and  because 
of  the  intricate  internal  and  external  structural  relationships 
characteristic  of  the  teamsters  organization.  There  are  only  a 
few  men  in  the  union  who  are  fully  aware  of  the  many  aspects 
of  the  problems  which  the  teamsters  must  meet  and  who  are 
willing  to  discuss  these  matters. 

Data  which  would  be  useful  in  resolving  specific  questions 
are  frequently  lacking.  Thus  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  re- 
liable estimates  of  productivity  changes  in  the  trucking  industry 
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because  relevant  records  have  not  been  accumulated  by  any 
governmental  or  private  agency.  Employment  and  wage  statistics 
for  truck  drivers  are  poor  and  unemployment  measures  do  not 
exist.  The  union  has  never  tried  to  collect  and  compile  infor- 
mation which  is  not  of  immediate  interest  to  it. 

Although  I  should  have  liked  to  pursue  certain  phases  of  my 
research  a  little  further,  lack  of  data  made  the  task  impossible. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  detailed  information  about  strikes, 
local  activities,  and  relations  with  other  unions  has  been  omitted 
because  it  is  not  basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  the 
Teamsters  Union. 

It  has  not  been  my  intention  to  delve  deeply  into  the  intricacies 
of  racketeering  in  the  teamster  organization  nor  to  expose  its 
many  ramifications.  Indeed,  most  of  the  research  was  completed 
before  the  sudden  upsurge  of  popular  interest  in  corrupt  union 
behavior.  I  have  tried,  however,  to  disclose  the  pervasiveness  of 
malpractices  at  certain  levels  of  the  union  hierarchy  and  both  to 
indicate  in  full  and  to  evaluate  from  an  over-all  perspective  the 
investigations  which  have  been  made  by  Congress  and  other 
official  bodies  revealing  the  varied  activities  involved  in  order 
that  the  reader  who  is  so  incHned  may  examine  and  analyze 
further  details  for  himself. 

This  study  was  made  possible  by  a  financial  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  covering  the  two-year  period  subsequent 
to  September,  1954.  I  have  traveled  extensively  through  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  to  examine  library  materials  available 
only  at  particular  places  and  to  consult  and  confer  with  union 
officials,  union  members,  employers,  employer  association  execu- 
tives, economists,  lawyers,  and  other  persons  about  those  relevant 
matters  with  which  they  were  most  familiar.  I  interviewed  most 
of  the  members  of  the  general  executive  board  of  the  IBT,  includ- 
ing the  president  and  the  secretary-treasurer. 

The  printed  records  were  carefully  examined.  Every  issue  of 
the  monthly  union  journal— a  periodical  which  has  been  pub- 
lished since  1901— and  of  the  convention  proceedings  was  read. 
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Numerous  official  and  unofficial  union  releases  were  given  atten- 
tion. Publications  of  the  American  Trucking  Associations  and 
of  other  employer  groups  were  studied  with  great  care.  All 
documents,  reports,  and  hearings  of  the  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive  branches  of  government  bearing  on  the  Teamsters 
Union  were  analyzed.  Hundreds  of  pertinent  monographs,  pam- 
phlets, books,  magazine  articles,  and  newspaper  reports  were 
part  of  the  mass  of  material  accumulated  and  considered. 
Library,  newspaper,  and  magazine  indexes  were  checked.  No 
pains  were  spared  to  obtain  all  the  information  which  was 
deemed  appropriate. 

It  is  not  possible  to  acknowledge  all  those  individuals  who 
rendered  some  assistance  on  this  project  nor  do  many  of  them 
desire  me  to  do  so.  I  do  wish  to  indicate,  however,  those  persons 
who  read  the  manuscript  and  were  also  particularly  helpful  to 
me  in  different  phases  of  my  work.  Herbert  Burstein,  general 
counsel  for  the  Empire  State  Highway  Transportation  Associa- 
tion and  leading  trucking  companies  in  the  United  States,  was 
always  generous  with  his  time  and  made  numerous  constructive 
suggestions.  Abraham  H.  Raskin,  labor  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times,  provided  me  with  many  ideas  and  some  of  his 
personal  impressions.  Maurice  C.  Benewitz,  my  colleague  at  the 
City  College  of  New  York,  suggested  several  good  changes.  Leo 
Wolman,  of  Columbia  University,  gave  me  the  initial  impetus 
to  undertake  the  study  and  directed  my  attention  to  various 
pertinent  matters.  Several  important  officials  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  who  prefer  to  remain  anonymous, 
read  the  manuscript  and  cleared  up  many  facts  for  me. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  numerous  representatives  of 
management  and  of  the  union,  either  from  indifference  or  from 
fear,  were  not  very  cooperative. 


City  College  of  New  York 
July  1,  1957 
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Chapter    1 


THE  TEAMSTERS  BEFORE  1907 


TEAMSTERS  ARE  EMPLOYED  to  move  goods  from  onc  place  to  an- 
other and  in  that  role  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  United  States.  Although  they 
worked  under  onerous  conditions  until  quite  recently,  it  was 
only  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century  that  they  began  to 
unionize  on  a  widespread  scale.  And  it  was  not  before  1912  that 
a  solid  national  organization  of  teamsters  was  assured. 

The  Preunion  Period 

In  colonial  times,  certain  trades  and  occupations  were  regarded 
as  public-interest  enterprises,  and  they  were  Hcensed  and  regu- 
lated by  the  town  authorities.  These  trades  included  teamsters 
(previously  known  as  carmen  and  cartmen),  porters,  butchers, 
and  bakers.  They  had  monopolistic  privileges  and  on  many 
occasions  their  members  acted  in  concert,  through  petitions  or 
strikes,  to  effect  demands  for  higher  prices  for  their  products, 
to  secure  higher  wages  and  fees  for  their  services,  or  to  bar 
outsiders  from  working  at  the  trade.  Strikes  by  cartmen  occurred 
as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century,  but  they  did  not  involve  con- 
flicts between  labor  and  management.  Instead,  the  strikes  repre- 
sented protests  against  local  ordinances  and  regulations  and  were 
intended  to  influence  the  actions  of  town  councils. 

Complaints  against  rates  set  by  localities  in  Massachusetts  for 
cartage  and  teams  were  first  recorded  in   1638.^    During  the 
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seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  cartmen  did  not  ordinarily 
work  for  wages  but  owned  their  own  carts  or  horses  and  wagons. 
The  first  criminal  prosecution  for  a  strike  occurred  in  New  York 
in  1677  when  twelve  truckmen  were  dismissed  by  the  common 
council  for  not  carrying  out  the  duties  prescribed  for  them  by 
the  city.  The  prosecution  charged  that  the  men  were  in  con- 
tempt; it  did  not  base  its  case  upon  conspiracy. 

Conditions  prevaiHng  in  New  York  City  were  typical  of  those 
under  which  cartmen  labored  prior  to  1850.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  teamsters  in  New  York  had  been  classified  at  their  own 
request  as  a  special  labor  group  and  each  of  them  had  to  be 
licensed  by  the  mayor.  The  city  had  control  over  the  cartage 
of  all  goods  through  its  streets  and  as  business  activity  in  the 
metropolitan  area  increased,  various  regulations  were  enacted. 
Sizes  of  carts  were  specified,  maximum  speeds  for  horses  were 
fixed,  and  noise  and  accident  prevention  were  undertaken. 
After  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  common  council  of  New  York 
City  continued  its  strict  supervision  over  the  work  of  cartmen. 
In  1785  at  the  request  of  the  cartmen,  the  council  limited 
entrance  to  the  occupation  and  ended  the  practice  under  which 
farmers  took  up  temporary  residence  in  the  city  during  the 
summer  to  follow  the  carters'  trade. 

Until  1790,  the  city  charter,  which  required  cartmen  to  be 
freemen,  was  rigidly  observed.  Licenses  as  teamsters  were  sought 
by  the  aged,  infirm,  and  those  unskilled  in  other  work.  In  1792, 
the  Cartmen's  Society  was  founded  for  the  relief  of  distressed 
members.  In  1797,  as  a  result  of  flagrant  abuses  by  teamsters 
in  New  York  City— operating  without  a  license  and  charging 
extortionate  fees— all  licenses  were  revoked.^  The  cartmen  were 
reorganized  in  groups  of  forty-nine,  each  headed  by  a  foreman. 
In  1800,  there  were  twenty  such  companies.  Stiff  penalties  were 
imposed  for  violations  of  ordinances. 

Commercial  and  industrial  enterprise  in  the  United  States 
expanded  gradually  during  the  nineteenth  century  and  in- 
creased the  need  for  transportation  services.  Census  reports  show 
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that  during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century'  the  relative 
proportion  of  teamsters,  draymen,  and  hackmen  in  the  labor 
force  rose  from  0.97  per  cent  in  1870  to  1.62  per  cent  in  1890.^ 

Gainfully  Occupied  Persons  Teamsters,  Draymen,  Hackmen 

Year      Ten  Years  of  Age  and  Over  Number      Per  Cent  of  Gainfully  Occupied 

1870  12,505,923  120,756  0.97 

1880'^  17,392,099  177,586  1.02 

1890  22,735,661  368,499  1.62 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Union 

The  early  histor)-  of  the  unionization  of  teamsters  in  the 
United  States  is  difficult  to  ascertain  because  records  are  lacking 
or  incomplete.  There  is  no  detailed  information  available  re- 
garding the  activities  of  various  groups  of  drivers  who  formed 
unions  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Gener- 
ally, however,  it  is  known  that  these  organizations  consisted 
primarily  of  team  owners  rather  than  hired  drivers  and  helpers, 
and  as  such  were  concerned  more  with  establishment  of  rates 
and  charges  than  with  wages  paid  to  workers.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  organiza- 
tions set  up  were,  in  essence,  associations  of  employers  rather 
than  of  workers.  In  the  state  of  California,  for  example,  the 
first  joint  action  by  teamsters  occurred  in  July,  1850;  local  team- 
sters in  San  Francisco  organized  to  regulate  their  charges  and  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  competition  of  Australian  team- 
sters in  the  city  who  had  entered  the  drayage  business."*  The 
situation  was  similar  in  Chicago.  The  first  local  of  teamsters, 
a  union  of  hack  owners  and  drivers,  was  formed  in  1867.  It 
was  concerned  more  with  the  matter  of  fares  charged  to  the 
pubHc  than  with  wages  earned  by  the  drivers.  During  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  local  unions  of  teamsters  were 
formed  intermittently  throughout  the  country,  but  were  of  tem- 
porary' duration  in  many  instances. 

Before  the  turn  of  the  century,  a  teamster  was  considered  an 
unskilled  worker  both  by  the  public  and  by  the  labor  leaders  who 
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headed  the  skilled  unions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
But  the  strategic  position  of  the  driver  of  a  vehicle  in  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activity  of  the  community  was  apparent 
to  those  concerned  with  labor  relations.  John  B,  Lennon,  treas- 
urer of  the  AFL,  said  back  in  1903 :  "There  is  no  industry  today 
that  can  successfully  carry  on  their  business  if  the  teamster  lays 
down  his  reins."  ^  Some  unions,  therefore,  the  brewery  workers, 
for  example,  tried  to  strengthen  their  bargaining  power  bv  ac- 
cepting drivers  as  members.  It  was  generally  recognized,  however, 
that  the  main  objective  in  such  cases  was  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  skilled  employees  rather  than  those  of  the  teamsters. 

A  handful  of  individuals  employed  in  the  teaming  industry 
sparked  the  drive  to  establish  a  national  union  for  their  co- 
workers. In  1898,  these  men,  representing  a  few  locals  in  several 
parts  of  the  United  States,  but  concentrated  most  heavily  in 
the  Midwest,  prevailed  upon  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
AFL,  to  help  them  set  up  an  organization.  The  assistance  they 
received  from  Gompers  was  effective ;  nine  locals  responded  to  his 
call  to  send  delegates  to  the  AFL  convention.  On  January  27, 
1899,  the  AFL  chartered  the  Team  Drivers  International 
Union  (TDIU)  and  during  the  next  few  years  both  the  size  of 
the  membership  and  the  number  of  affiliated  locals  showed  a 
continual  increase. 

The  motives  of  the  first  organizers  were  mixed.  Among  the 
seven  whose  names  appeared  on  the  charter  there  were  a  few 
who  were  extremely  ambitious.  Several  others,  however,  were 
primarily  interested  in  improving  the  miserable  conditions  under 
which  the  drivers  toiled.  In  1900,  typical  working  conditions 
required  the  teamster  to  care  for  his  horses  as  well  as  drive  his 
wagon.  To  prepare  for  work  and  properly  carry  out-  the  duties 
of  the  job,  the  horses  had  to  be  fed,  curried,  hitched,  and  un- 
hitched; the  wagons  had  to  be  greased  and  repaired;  the  stalls 
and  harnesses  had  to  be  cleaned;  and  the  brass  had  to  be  fur- 
bished. Ordinarily,  the  teamster  worked  6  full  days  and  Sunday 
morning.   The  milk  wagon  drivers,  whose  hours  were  somewhat 
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longer  than  the  average,  started  their  deUveries  in  the  summer 
at  1  A.  M.  to  4  A.  M.  and  in  the  winter  at  6  A.  M.  and  con- 
tinued on  the  job  until  6  P.  M.  or  7  P.  M.  In  Chicago,  they 
worked  100  hours  a  week  for  $10.00  or  $12.00  in  the  summer; 
they  worked  80  hours  in  the  winter.*^  Prior  to  1912,  in  Min- 
neapolis, dairy  drivers  worked  7  days  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year, 
at  $60.00  a  month.  They  had  very  long  hours  and  no  regular 
time  off.  Drivers  loaded  their  own  wagons.  They  were  responsi- 
ble for  bad  accounts  and  for  products  lost  or  accidentally  de- 
stroyed." In  San  Francisco,  in  1900,  teamsters  worked  12  to  18 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  for  an  average  wage  of  $14.00.® 
In  addition  to  these  poor  conditions,  team  drivers  were  ordinarily 
employed  out-of-doors,  with  the  attendant  discomforts  of  in- 
clement weather.  In  general,  though  team  owners  recognized 
two  hohdays  during  the  year  and  excused  their  employees  from 
work,  in  neither  case  were  wages  paid.  On  one  of  these  days, 
the  Fourth  of  July,  employers  kept  the  horses  off  the  streets 
mainly  because  of  the  risk  involved  in  the  explosion  of  firecrackers 
rather  than  for  patriotic  reasons.  Christmas  was  the  only  other 
recognized  holiday.^ 

John  Callahan,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  was  the  first  president 
of  the  international  union  and  George  Innis,  a  storm  center  and 
focal  point  of  much  of  the  early  turbulence  pervading  the  or- 
ganization, was  secretary-treasurer.  Jasper  Clark,  who  replaced 
Callahan  in  1900,  served  two  years.  Until  1902,  the  work  load 
of  the  national  office  was  light  and  the  president  received  no  pay. 
The  secretary-treasurer  wielded  the  power  and  acted  as  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  union.  Headquarters  were  located  in  Detroit. 
Beginning  in  January,  1900,  a  quarterly  magazine  was  issued  by 
the  union  which  became  a  monthly  in  February ,^1901. 

The  TDIU  held  an  annual  convention  at  which  it  enacted 
bylaws  and  rules  regulating  its  locals  and  members.  The  growth 
of  the  organization  was  rapid,  increasing  from  1,700  members  in 
1899  to  9,400  in  1901,  and  13,800  in  1902;  but  personal 
animosities  and  factionalism  were  common  among  the  officers  and 
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leaders.  The  most  strongly  and  fully  organized  groups  of  drivers 
were  in  Chicago.  Chicago  teamsters  were  more  determined  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  wage  earner  and  more  steeped  in 
the  doctrines  of  trade  unionism  than  organizations  of  similar 
workers  elsewhere.  It  was  in  Chicago  that  emphasis  was  first 
put  on  the  characteristics  which  identified  the  teamster  as  a 
sort  of  craftsman  and  removed  him  from  the  category  of  unskilled 
laborer.  The  teamsters  there  were  first  to  establish  principles  of 
craft  autonomy  and  wage  unionism.  Negotiations  in  some  sec- 
tors of  the  industry  succeeded  in  replacing  hourly  or  load  rates 
with  weekly  salaries  and  in  establishing  the  closed  shop  as  the 
usual  form  of  union  security.  The  teamsters  convention  in  1899 
adopted  a  union  button  and  label. 

At  the  beginning  of  1902,  the  unions  in  Chicago  seceded  from 
the  TDIU  and  set  up  the  Teamsters  National  Union  (TNU). 
There  were  two  issues  involved  in  the  break.  First,  the  TDIU 
per  capita  tax  of  5  cents  a  month  was  raised  to  25  cents  by  the 
1901  convention.  This  move  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Chicago  locals  as  unnecessarily  onerous.  Secondly,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  TDIU  admitted  to  membership  all  who  owned 
or  operated  not  more  than  five  teams.  The  Chicago  affiliates 
fought  to  remove  this  provision  because  they  believed  that  in 
many  cases  it  would  permit  control  of  a  local  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  employers.  The  Chicago  locals  refused  to  admit  em- 
ployer-drivers and,  when  they  formed  the  TNU,  limited  member- 
ship to  teamsters  and  helpers.  An  owner  who  drove  his  own 
team  was  admitted  but  only  if  he  did  not  hire  drivers.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  split  between  the  two  groups  was  the  defeat 
of  Albert  Young  of  Chicago  for  the  office  of  delegate  to  the  AFL 
convention. ^°    Young  led  the  secession  movement. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  corruption,  racketeering,  and  collusion 
with  employers  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public  and  of  union 
members  were  common  during  those  years.  Daniel  J.  Tobin  has 
admitted  as  much.  Reminiscing  two  decades  after  the  events 
transpired,  he  wrote  of  his  predecessor,  Cornelius  P.  Shea,  "He 
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had  with  him  ...  all  of  the  rough  element  in  the  organiza- 
tion—and there  were  plenty  at  that  time  in  every  city  in  the 
country."  ^^  Other  competent  and  neutral  observers  were  even 
more  forceful  in  their  conclusions.  In  1905,  John  R.  Com- 
mons, patriach  of  labor  economists,  concluded,  "Actual  or  ex- 
pected violence  is  looked  upon  by  employers  and  teamsters  as  a 
matter  of  course."  ^-  Commons  found  that  it  was  not  until  1903 
that  the  teaming  industry  in  Chicago  could  be  studied  as  an 
economic  rather  than  a  criminal  phenomenon.  Another  student 
of  this  union,  however,  was  more  vehement.  Describing  the 
union,  he  stated  that  he  found: 

,  .  .  the  evidence  of  criminal  degeneracy  to  be  conclusive  .  .  . 
In  Chicago,  the  teamsters'  badge  is  still  as  it  has  been  for  years, 
to  a  considerable  extent  an  insignia  of  criminal  association.^^ 

As  a  result  of  pressure  for  unification  exerted  by  the  AFL  at 
the  end  of  1902,  the  TDIU  and  the  TNA  held  a  joint  convention 
at  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  in  August  1903,  to  heal  the  breach. 
This  marked  the  sixth  and  final  annual  convention  of  the  TDIU 
(the  first  being  considered  the  meeting  in  1898)  and,  amid  much 
recrimination  and  invective,  amalgamation  was  effected.  On 
August  22,  1903,  the  AFL  chartered  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters.  Cornelius  P.  Shea  of  Boston,  a  member  of 
the  TDIU  was  elected  president  over  John  Sheridan  of  Chicago, 
605-480.  Edward  L.  Turley,  previously  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  TNU,  was  unanimously  elected  to  a  similar  post  in  the  IBT. 
TDIU  president  N.W.  Evans,  TDIU  secretary-treasurer  George 
Innis,  and  TNU  president  Albert  Young  were  all  given  salaried 
positions  in  the  new  organization.  The  national  office  of  the 
union  was  established  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

The  merger  of  the  two  groups  was,  on  the  whole,  a  victory  for 
the  Chicago  locals.  The  new  constitution  fixed  the  monthly  per 
capita  fees  at  15  cents  and  provided  that  owners  of  more  than 
one  team  were  not  eligible  to  join.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  these 
compromises  that  the  organization  was  launched. 
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The  strongest  centers  of  unionized  teamsters  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century  were  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  St.  Louis.  It  was  in  Chicago,  however,  which  for 
much  of  the  decade  had  about  half  the  total  membership  of  the 
international  union,  where  the  most  important  events  of  that 
period  affecting  the  Teamsters  Union  occurred,  and  where  the 
fate  of  the  national  organization  was  determined.  Trade  union 
membership  among  the  teamsters  grew  rapidly  after  the  turn  of 
the  century  and  employers  were  both  surprised  and  dismayed. 
As  the  loyalties  of  the  drivers  were  gradually  transferred  from 
employers  to  the  union,  the  owners  found  that  they  were  losing 
some  control  over  their  businesses.  Previously,  they  had  exercised 
personal  influence  over  the  drivers,  but  now  they  had  to  contend 
with  the  union.  In  Chicago,  the  various  locals  of  teamsters  were 
very  powerful,  with  a  combined  membership  of  about  35,000. 

The  teamsters  used  strong  measures  to  gain  their  objectives. 
In  1902,  700  stockyard  drivers  in  Chicago  struck  for  higher 
pay  and  shorter  hours.  When  signs  of  a  meat  famine  appeared, 
the  packers  called  on  the  mayor  for  poUce  protection,  and  the 
superintendents  and  clerks  of  the  companies  began  moving  the 
heavily  guarded  meat  in  a  caravan  of  wagons  to  the  retailers. 

The  teamsters  met  this  action  by  putting  a  sympathetic  block- 
ade into  effect.  As  the  first  wagon  in  the  caravan  appeared,  a 
coal  teamster  drove  his  heavy  load  into  the  line.  The  police  im- 
mediately ordered  him  off,  but  he  protested  that  his  wagon  was 
stuck.  Seconds  later  teams  of  horses  and  wagons  of  every  size 
and  trade  moved  in  beside  him  from  the  side  streets.  The  police 
tried  valiantly  to  break  the  jam  by  dragging  drivers  down  from 
their  seats,  clubbing  those  refusing  to  follow  instructions,  and 
making  arrests.  These  efforts,  however,  were  futile  since  new 
teams  drove  in  as  others  were  backed  out.  The  aftermath  of 
the  affair  disclosed  several  persons  seriously  injured,  many  more 
severely  bruised,  and  heavy  financial  losses  to  the  merchants.^* 

The  stranglehold  that  the  teamsters  had  over  much  of  the 
business  activity  in  the  city  of  Chicago  was  achieved  through 
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the  efforts  of  Albert  Young,  who  organized  the  coal  team  drivers 
in  1900,  and  the  notorious  John  C.  Driscoll,  who  began  his  career 
in  labor  relations  as  secretary'  of  the  coal  team  owners  associa- 
tion. Driscoll  and  Young  showed  labor  and  management  the 
advantages  of  combination.  An  agreement  between  the  two 
groups  was  reached  under  which  the  team  owners  employed  only 
union  men,  and  the  coal  drivers  worked  only  for  association 
members.  With  outsiders  thus  effectively  barred,  wages  were 
then  raised  substantially  and  were  followed  by  equally  large  in- 
creases in  coal  cartage  rates. 

The  combine  between  the  coal  owners  association  and  the  coal 
union  was  airtight.    One  reporter  wrote: 

I  asked  Milton  Booth,  secretary  of  the  Coal  Teamsters'  Union  of 
Chicago,  if  there  were  any  non-union  workmen  in  the  industry 
which  he  represents.  "No,"  he  replied,  "unless  they  are  in  the 
hospital."  I  asked  John  C.  Driscoll  ...  if  there  were  any  inde- 
pendent operators  in  his  branch  of  industry.  "You'll  have  to 
look  for  them  with  a  spy-glass,"  he  said.^'' 

The  success  achieved  in  coal  led  to  the  spread  of  this  tactic 
into  other  branches  of  teaming  under  the  guidance  of  Driscoll. 
Eventually,  as  secretary  of  each,  he  controlled  five  such  employer 
associations.  Driscoll  then  undertook  to  function  as  a  labor  con- 
ciliator and  to  settle  strikes.  He  used  money  obtained  from  em- 
ployers unscrupulously  to  bribe  union  leaders  and  was  able  to 
settle  and  avert  hundreds  of  strikes.  Between  1902  and  1904, 
he  dominated  the  labor  scene  in  Chicago.  His  corruption  was 
ultimately  exposed  and  the  teamsters  locals  replaced  many  of  the 
officers  who  had  been  friendly  to  him.  Employers  also  threw 
him  aside  when  they  learned  that  he  secretly  fomented  strikes 
in  order  to  be  bought  off.^^ 

Some  of  the  employers  encouraged  the  organization  of  drivers 
because  the  union  equalized  wages  paid  to  all  teamsters  and  there- 
by took  wage  costs  out  of  competition.  Since  wages  represent  an 
important  part  of  the  cost  of  those  who  operate  a  teaming  enter- 
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prise,  the  owners  were  interested  in  keeping  rates  equal.  On  the 
other  hand,  firms  using  drivers  as  an  adjunct  to  their  general 
business  were  concerned  with  keeping  wages  low.  At  that  time 
in  Chicago,  however,  many  of  the  manufacturers  and  most  of 
the  wholesale  and  commission  houses  made  their  deliveries 
through  teaming  contractors.  A  strong  union  was  thus  what 
many  employers  wanted. 

Working  conditions  among  teamsters  were  greatly  improved 
during  the  period  when  Young  and  Driscoll  were  in  control  of 
labor  relations.  Sunday  work  was  practically  abolished.  Hours 
were  cut  from  a  range  of  70  to  100  a  week  to  10^  a  day,  with 
time  and  a  half  rates  paid  from  6  P.  M.  to  6  A.  M.  The  milk 
drivers,  who  organized  at  the  beginning  of  1903,  made  especially 
large  gains.^^  Much  of  the  advance  was  due  to  vigorous  union 
activity. 

The  situation  in  Chicago  remained  in  turmoil  as  the  teamsters 
struggled  to  maintain  their  ironclad  grip  over  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  city  subsequent  to  the  elimination  of  DriscoU's 
influence.  It  was  the  Chicago  strike  at  Montgomery  Ward  and 
Company  which  began  in  April,  1905  that  indirectly  led  to  the 
end  of  the  Shea  regime.  Shea  had  been  accused  of  irregularities 
at  the  time  of  his  first  election,  but  after  an  investigation  by  a 
special  convention  committee  he  was  completely  and  unani- 
mously exonerated. ^^  Nevertheless,  during  his  stay  in  office  he  was 
usually  associated  with  those  factions  in  the  union  controlled 
by  dishonest  and  corrupt  leaders. 

Although  Shea  was  elected  in  1903  by  opponents  of  the 
Chicago  leaders,  he  had  in  fact  close  ties  to  the  faction  headed 
by  Driscoll  and  Young.  In  1904,  Shea  issued  a  sweeping  pro- 
hibition of  all  sympathetic  strikes  as  a  concession  to  the  group 
of  union  officers  trying  to  reform  the  teamsters,  but  the  cor- 
rupt element  in  Chicago  soon  regained  control  over  him  and 
union  policy  was  again  reversed.  Shea  was  an  enigmatical  com- 
bination of  vacillation  and  bluff,  weakness  and  shrewdness,  and 
profligacy  and  thrift.^^ 
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The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  strike  by  the  teamsters  at  Mont- 
gomery \V^ard  was  to  assist  the  garment  workers,  whose  diffi- 
culties with  the  company  had  precipitated  a  walkout  by  nineteen 
men  the  preceding  November.  The  teamsters  intervened  in  the 
situation  upon  the  request  of  the  Chicago  federation  of  labor,^" 
but  their  sympathy  strike  was  in  reality  an  effort  on  their  part 
to  maintain  a  position  of  dominance  in  the  labor  market  of 
Chicago.  When  the  IBT  decided  to  boycott  Montgomery  Ward 
it  raised  no  issue  of  wages,  hours,  or  working  conditions  and  the 
business  community  (several  hundred  firms  had  contracted  to 
buy  goods  from  the  company)  reacted  accordingly.  Both  sides 
understood  that  a  major  struggle  between  capital  and  labor  was 
taking  place.  As  the  lines  were  drawn  tighter,  the  express  com- 
panies and  the  merchants  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  mail-order 
house. 

The  strike  expanded  gradually  as  more  and  more  firms  were 
drawn  into  it.  Rioting  and  violence  occurred  and  some  con- 
sideration was  given  by  the  governor  of  Illinois  to  a  request 
from  employers  that  he  send  in  troops. ^^  The  public  was  gen- 
erally hostile  to  the  union's  efforts,  the  mayor  threatened  to  call 
for  help  from  the  state  if  rioting  and  violence  continued,  cab 
drivers  were  forced  to  take  passengers  to  the  boycotted  houses 
on  penalty  of  having  their  licenses  revoked,  some  of  the  locals 
wished  to  abide  by  their  contracts,  and  the  employers  remained 
united— refusing  to  make  individual  settlement  with  the  teamsters. 
As  a  result  of  all  these  factors,  the  strike  was  over  by  June  and 
the  teamsters  had  been  utterly  defeated  and  crushed.  Those 
strikers  who  were  offered  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  returned  to 
work  on  terms  set  by  their  employers. 

The  extremely  unfavorable  publicity  which  the  IBT  got  from 
this  strike  was  not  the  only  mark  which  remained  when  industrial 
peace  returned.  Shea  and  several  other  leaders  were  indicted 
for  conspiracy  under  the  laws  of  Illinois.  The  court  proceedings 
which  followed  were  drawn  out,  but  at  the  beginning  of  1907, 
Shea   and   his   codefendants   were   acquitted.     In   the   interim. 
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however,  his  control  over  the  organization  had  become  pre- 
carious. The  press  had  designated  him  as  the  head  of  the  corrupt 
element  in  the  union.  The  treasury  of  the  union  had  dwindled. 
A  number  of  locals  had  become  disaffected  and  had  seceded, 
setting  up  the  United  Teamsters  of  America  (UTA),  late 
in  1906.  Individual  members  were  lethargic  and  disgusted 
despite  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  general  lowering  of 
wages.  As  a  result  of  these  factors,  the  membership  of  the  IBT 
declined  considerably.  Part  of  the  reduction  in  union  rolls,  how- 
ever, had  been  caused  by  the  decision  of  employers  to  prohibit 
drivers  from  wearing  union  buttons  conspicuously;  the  button 
had  been  an  effective  organizing  device  among  teamsters. 

In  1904,  Shea  had  been  reelected  unanimously.  But  in  1905, 
even  though  Samuel  Gompers  had  approved  both  of  Shea's  per- 
sonal character  and  his  conduct  during  the  Montgomery  Ward 
strike,^^  Shea's  edge  in  the  election  for  president  of  the  union 
was  slight.  The  following  year,  many  defections  and  secessions 
by  his  opponents  enabled  Shea  to  win  by  a  substantial  margin. 
The  pressure  on  him  continued  to  increase,  however.  In  1907, 
Shea  decided  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  president.  He  changed 
his  mind,  however,  shortly  before  the  election.  It  was  at  the 
fifth  annual  convention  of  the  IBT  held  in  Boston,  that  another 
Boston  man,  Daniel  Joseph  Tobin  of  Local  25,  defeated  Shea  for 
the  presidency  by  a  vote  of  104  to  92.  As  was  customary  at 
that  time,  the  rivals  cast  their  ballots  for  one  another.^^ 


The  international  union  was  formed  by  the  combination  of 
several  groups  of  organized  teamsters.  During  the  first  decade 
of  its  existence,  the  union  grew  by  attracting  other  organized 
and  unorganized  workers.  But  it  was  forced  to  struggle  against 
disruptive  elements  in  its  midst. 

Economic  and  social  conditions  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
during  those  years  were  responsible,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  sur- 
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vival  of  the  Teamsters  Union.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
spirit  of  individuaHsm,  which  had  been  more  characteristic  of 
earher  generations  of  workers,  had  nearly  come  to  an  end  for 
wage  earners.  The  closing  of  the  land  frontier  was  important 
but  the  increasing  urbanization  of  the  population  and  the  con- 
comitant growth  of  various  types  of  economic  insecurity  were 
more  significant  in  causing  employees  to  unionize. 

Unlike  the  earlier  epochs,  workers  were  less  prone  to  abandon 
their  unions.  Tremendous  waves  of  immigrants  during  the  pe- 
riod between  1895  and  1910  made  employees  ver\'  conscious 
of  the  need  to  protect  their  jobs  from  the  competition  of  the  new- 
comers. The  development  of  large-scale  enterprise  and  the  in- 
creased mechanization  of  industry  reduced  the  extent  of  the  per- 
sonal relationship  between  employers  and  employees  which  had 
formerly  existed.  The  union  offered  workers  the  opportunity  to 
mix  with  others  facing  similar  problems  and  improve  conditions. 

Yet  the  growth  and  success  of  the  IBT  also  was  dependent  upon 
its  leaders.  Both  Daniel  J.  Tobin  and  Dave  Beck,  who  followed 
as  president,  left  indelible  imprints  on  the  organization. 


Chapter   2 


FROM  TOBIN  TO  BECK 


FROM  1907  TO  1952,  the  Teamsters  Union  grew  under  Tobin's 
direction.  Tobin  did  not  control  the  economic  policies  pursued 
by  locals  in  the  union,  but  he  exercised  a  dominant  influence 
over  those  decisions  which  affected  the  relationship  of  the  IBT 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  labor  movement  and  he  served  as  spokes- 
man for  an  important  segment  of  the  labor  force.  It  was  not 
until  the  late  1930's  that  Dave  Beck  emerged  to  challenge  the 
power  of  Tobin. 

Tobin  Takes  Over 

The  rise  of  Tobin  had  been  gradual.  Many  of  the  details  of 
his  early  life  have  not  been  well  established.  He  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1875,  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Shannon,  the  son  of  John  and  Bridget  (Kennelly)  Tobin.^  In 
1889  he  traveled  alone  to  the  United  States.  Although  Tobin 
had  received  some  elementary  education  in  Ireland,  he  con- 
tinued his  formal  schooling  at  night  in  Cambridge  and  Boston, 
Massachusetts.   He  also  studied  independently  at  home. 

Tobin  worked  at  odd  jobs  before  obtaining  employment  in  a 
Cambridge  sheet  metal  plant.  He  lost  his  position  in  the  panic  of 
1893.  Subsequently,  he  worked  around  horses  and  stables  for 
a  time.  During  part  of  the  period,  when  he  drove  a  three-horse 
truck,  his  earnings  were  $11.00  for  66  hours  of  work.^  In  1895 
and  1896,  he  drove  a  street  car  in  Boston,  and  in  the  latter  year 
joined  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

[28] 
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At  this  time,  Tobin  began  raising  a  family.  His  first  marriage 
to  Annie  E.  Reagan,  who  bore  him  five  sons  and  a  daughter, 
ended  by  her  death.  Tobin's  second  marriage  was  with  Irene 
Halloran.  Several  of  his  children  have  been  active  in  labor  circles 
either  with  the  teamsters  or  in  other  areas  of  the  labor  movement. 

Tobin  then  became  a  driver-salesman.  He  bought  a  horse 
and  wagon  and  sold  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa. 
He  also  hauled  coal.  Later,  Tobin  expanded  operations.  He 
gained  ownership  of  a  team  of  horses  and  was  hired  to  sprinkle 
the  streets  with  water  and  to  drive  for  a  meat  market. 

Tobin's  early  background  shows  considerable  diversification  of 
work  entwined  with  much  financial  hardship.  Sometime  in  the 
year  1900  Tobin  joined  the  local  of  the  Team  Drivers  Inter- 
national Union  in  Boston.  Shortly  thereafter  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  newly  formed  Boston  Local  25  and  was  chosen  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Niagara  Falls  convention  of  1903.  It  was  at  that 
meeting  that  the  IBT  was  organized.    Tobin  said: 

When  I  returned  I  was  discharged  for  being  an  agitator  and 
found  it  difficult  to  find  employment.  I  did  find  employment 
at  $12  a  week,  working  12  hours  a  day  .  .  .  ^ 

In  December,  1903,  Tobin  ran  for  business  agent  of  his  local 
union,  but  was  defeated.  It  was  the  only  defeat  he  ever  suffered 
as  a  candidate  for  any  office  in  the  labor  movement.  The  follow- 
ing year,  however,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  business  agent 
and  his  career  as  a  union  leader  began.  In  1906,  it  was  an  alert 
and  rather  vociferous  Tobin  who  proposed  to  the  convention  of 
the  IBT  that  Boston  be  the  site  for  the  1907  meeting.  His  motion 
passed  and  when  the  meeting  opened  in  August,  1907,  Daniel 
J.  Tobin,  who  had  become  president  of  the  Teamsters  and  Chauf- 
feurs District  Joint  Council  10  of  Boston,  was  the  temporary 
presiding  officer  of  the  convention. 

John  M.  Gillespie,  also  a  business  agent  in  Local  25,  served  as 
Tobin's  campaign  manager.  Their  relationship,  which  had  be- 
gun a  short  time  earher,  developed  into  a  lifelong  friendship. 
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It  was  Gillespie  who  nominated  Tobin  for  the  presidency  of  the 
international  union.  Immediately  upon  his  election  Tobin  ap- 
pointed Gillespie,  his  junior  by  five  years,  international  organizer 
for  the  New  England  district.  In  1925,  Gillespie  was  brought 
to  Indianapolis  by  Tobin  to  take  over  the  duties  of  assistant  to 
the  president.  Subsequently,  whenever  Tobin  went  on  vacation, 
he  turned  over  the  presidential  duties  and  powers  to  his  assistant, 
in  whose  personal  loyalty  he  had  complete  faith  and  confidence. 
On  the  death  of  Thomas  L.  Hughes  in  1941,  Gillespie  was  ap- 
pointed secretary-treasurer  of  the  IBT.  Gillespie,  Tobin's  most 
trusted  associate  in  the  union,  died  early  in  1946. 

As  has  been  indicated,  upon  assuming  the  presidency,  Tobin 
was  confronted  by  a  number  of  serious  problems  and  disagree- 
ments. But  his  task  was  made  even  more  difficult  because  of 
the  cleavage  in  his  own  executive  board.  Four  of  the  vice 
presidents  joined  themselves  into  an  opposing  force  and  voted  as 
a  unit  on  most  issues.  Their  vote  was  only  barely  met  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  other  three  vice  presidents  and  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer. On  many  occasions,  Tobin  broke  a  four-four  tie 
by  casting  the  decisive  ballot.  For  several  years,  he  maintained 
control  of  the  organization  by  this  slim  margin.  In  December, 
1908,  the  joint  council  of  the  Teamsters  Union  in  New  York 
brought  Tobin  up  on  charges  before  the  international  executive 
board,  claiming  that  he  had  been  elected  illegally  by  the  1908 
convention.  It  argued  that  Local  25  had  not  been  in  good  stand- 
ing at  the  time  and  Tobin  had  thus  been  ineligible  for  office. 
By  a  split  vote,  the  board  threw  out  the  charges. 

The  disruptive  and  undermining  tactics  carried  on  by  Tobin's 
opposition  on  the  board  included  acts  of  fostering  and  encourag- 
ing secession  movements.  Some  of  these  members  while  serving 
as  officers  of  the  IBT  and  on  its  payroll  were  simultaneously  or- 
ganizing independent  unions  of  teamsters.  At  the  convention  of 
1910,  Tobin  finally  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  last  vestiges 
of  his  opposition.  For  the  next  thirty  years  he  remained  almost 
completely  unrestricted  and  unchallenged  in  running  the  affairs 
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of  the  international  office.  But  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
existence  of  the  union,  when  internecine  warfare  had  been  at  its 
height,  in  several  cases,  officers  of  the  IBT  had  obtained  court 
injunctions  restraining  expelled  or  recalcitrant  locals  in  various 
ways/ 

Although  fortune  smiled  upon  him  on  many  occasions  and  in 
different  ways,  Tobin's  success  in  building  the  union  was  basically 
the  result  of  his  rather  rigid  adherence  to  two  poHcies  he  set 
for  himself— a\oidance,  in  general,  of  sympathy  action  on  behalf 
of  other  unions  in  distress  and  careful  and  frugal  expenditure  of 
union  funds.  In  1907,  Tobin  was  head  of  a  relatively  small  union 
and  he  knew  the  danger  of  dissipating  its  energies  and  repeating 
the  kinds  of  actions  which  had  weakened  it  in  the  past.  As  a  re- 
sult, despite  the  close  contact  between  teamsters  and  many  other 
groups  of  workers,  the  IBT  has  on  the  whole,  but  particularly 
between  1907  and  the  early  1930's,  steered  clear  of  sympathy 
strikes,  boycotts,  and  economic  struggles  undertaken  by  other 
trade  unions.  Even  more  important,  however— Tobin  was  ex- 
ceedingly zealous  in  guarding  the  union  treasury.  All  condi- 
tions surrounding  strikes  and  lockouts  were  carefully  examined 
before  any  benefits  \vere  paid  out  by  the  international  to  its 
locals.  Compliance  with  numerous  rules  and  constitutional  provi- 
sions was  required  before  strike  approval  was  granted  by  the 
international  executive  board.  Tobin  also  sought  to  increase 
the  supply  of  funds  and  throughout  his  incumbency  as  president, 
he  fought  for  higher  per  capita  taxes  from  the  local.  It  was 
with  much  pride  that  he  later  used  to  recount  that  the  Teamsters 
Union  was  one  of  the  very  few  large  labor  organizations  that 
never  lost  any  money  in  bank  failures  or  economic  depressions.'^ 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  Tobin's  career  to  indicate 
some  of  the  views  he  expressed  to  the  1906  convention  of  the 
IBT,  the  year  prior  to  his  election  as  international  president.  At 
that  time,  he  opposed  increasing  the  per  capita  tax  of  15  cents*' 
and  he  was  against  proposals  to  set  up  a  death  benefit  program 
to  be  run  by  the  international  union.    On  the  other  hand,  he 
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favored  higher  salaries  for  union  officers  ( a  stand  of)posed  to  that 
taken  by  Shea).  Comparing  the  Shea  administration  with  that 
of  other  unions,  Tobin  said:  "None  of  these  organizations  have 
better  officers  than  we  have."  ^  His  comments  about  Shea  in 
subsequent  years  were  less  flattering. 

The  most  disturbing  factors  in  the  first  decade  of  Tobin's 
administration  were  the  internecine  strife  within  the  union,  the 
schismatic  behavior  of  many  locals,  the  secession  movements 
conducted  by  various  men  and  groups,  and  the  existence  of 
dualism,  that  is,  rival  and  competing  unions,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  Most  of  these  difficulties  occurred  in  Chicago  and 
New  York,  cities  in  which  other  international  unions  met  similar 
problems.  But  teamsters  on  the  whole  have  been  relatively 
refractory  workers  and  have  displayed  a  rugged  and  individual- 
istic bent,  so  that  the  conduct  of  the  locals  is  not  too  strange. 
More  than  half  a  century  ago  they  were  criticized  by  one  of  their 
leaders  for  conducting  union  business  in  saloons  and  on  the 
curbstone  instead  of  in  the  meeting  hall.^ 

Sharp  disagreement  within  the  1906  convention  of  the  IBT 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  United  Teamsters  of  America  that 
year.  Although  it  drew  about  10,000  men  away  from  the  IBT, 
primarily  in  Chicago,  New  York  City,  and  St.  Louis,  its  strength 
was  further  augmented  by  the  affihation  of  locals  which  pre- 
viously had  been  independent.  Tobin  worked  hard  to  reabsorb 
this  group  into  the  IBT  and  was  successful  in  effecting  a  com- 
promise at  the  end  of  1908  under  which  most  of  the  locals 
that  had  left  decided  to  return.  The  main  defection  continued 
in  Chicago  where  a  considerable  number  of  unions  remained 
independent. 

The  reabsorption  of  those  New  York  locals  formerly  in  the 
UTA  and  the  designation  of  one  of  their  leaders  as  a  vice 
president  of  the  IBT  led  to  the  secession  of  a  second  group  of 
locals  and  the  establishment  of  a  sizable  independent  movement 
of  teamsters  around  New  York  City.  By  1911,  almost  all  of 
the  second  group  of  seceding  locals  had  returned  to  the  IBT. 


President  Harry  S.  Truman  and  Vice  President  Alben  W. 
Berkley  attending  the  Gompers  centennial  celebration  in 
1950.  From  left  to  right:  Barkley,  Mrs.  Barkley,  William 
Green,  George  M.  Harrison,  Truman,  Daniel  J.  Tobin,  George 
Meany,    Dean    Acheson 
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WITH  THE  FfNANCIAL  AID  cf  the  BROTHERHOOO 
RS.  A.F.L*~C.}.0.  OF  U.S.A. 


Barbara    Hoffa,    daughter    of    the    vice    president    of    the 
Teamsters    Union,    reads   a   scroll    at   the   cornerstone   cere- 
monies for  the  children's   home   in   Israel.     James   R.   Hoffa 
sits  behind  her 


A  view  of  the  Teamsters  Union  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.C. 


The  genera!  executive  board  of  the  Teamsters  Union  at  the 
beginning  of  1957.  From  left  to  right:  front — Sidney  L. 
Brennan,  Daniel  J.  Murphy,  John  F.  English,  Dave  Beck, 
John  J.  Conlin,  John  T.  O'Brien;  back  —  James  R.  Hoffa, 
Thomas  L.  Hickey,  Harry  Tevis,  Einar  O.  Mohn,  Joseph  J. 
Diviny,  Frank  V/.  Brewster,  William  A.  Lee 


Dave  Beck  conferring  with   President   Dwight  D.   Eisenhower 
at  the  White  House  in  1956 


^,^- 


James  R.  Hoffa  and  Dave  Beck  in  1 953 


Daniel    J.    Tobin,    president    of    the    Teamsters    Union    from 
1907   to    1952 


President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  opening  his  1944  campaign 

for    reelection    at   a    national    conference   of   the   Teamsters 

Union   in   Washington,    D.C.     From    left   to    right:     Henry   J. 

Kaiser,  William  Green,  Roosevelt,  and  Daniel  J.  Tobin 
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In  the  interim,  however,  on  January  10,  1909,  while  attending 
a  union  meeting  in  New  York  City  to  work  out  a  settlement  of 
the  conflict,  Tobin  was  savagely  attacked  and  severely  beaten. 
In  describing  the  assault,  Tobin  wrote  that  he  was  first  struck 
over  the  head  with  a  chair  by  one  of  the  local  business  agents. 
The  attack  shattered  his  spectacles,  injured  his  ribs,  and  led  to 
a  compound  fracture  of  his  nose.  During  the  period  of  his 
hospitahzadon,  blood  poisoning  set  in,  and  for  a  time  he 
hovered  on  the  brink  of  death.'"^ 

Advances  were  made  slowly  by  the  teamsters  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  Membership  grew  at  a  low 
rate.  In  1912,  New  York  City  had  9,000  organized  teamsters 
and  Chicago  had  21,000.^^  The  typical  agreement  in  New  York 
City  in  1913  provided  a  weekly  wage  of  $15.00  on  one-horse 
trucks,  $17.00  on  two-horse  trucks,  $19.00  of  three-horse  trucks, 
and  $21.00  on  four-horse  trucks,  for  10  hours  of  work  on  each 
of  6  days;  remuneration  for  holidays  with  double  time  rates  in 
effect  if  work  is  performed  on  those  days;  and  overtime  at  the 
rate  of  30  cents  per  hour  up  to  9  P.M.  and  45  cents  per  hour 
thereafter.^^  The  scale  represented  an  increase  of  $1.00  a  Vv^eek 
over  that  prevailing  in  1909.^^ 

Average  Membership  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
OF  Teamsters^^    (1903-1928) 


Year 

Members 

Year 

Members 

1903- 

32,000 

1916' 

63,024 

1904 

.  56,241 

1917 

70,599 

1905 

46,164 

1918 

74,359 

1906 

37,525 

1919 

98,225 

1907 

38,905 

1920 

112,453 

1908 

35,229 

1921 

83,474 

1909 

32,120 

1922 

69,839 

1910 

36,643 

1923 

73,430 

1911 

38,979 

1924 

75,805 

1912 

42,159 

1925 

78,969 

1913 

48,910 

1926 

83,660 

1914 

52,106 

1927 

88,707 

1915 

52,169 

1928 

91,646 
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In  Chicago  the  independent  movement  continued  to  flourish 
and  eventually  a  stalemate  in  the  tug  of  war  was  achieved. 
Except  with  regard  to  control  over  drivers  employed  in  general 
trucking  operations,  where  a  tacit  status  quo  agreement  was 
maintained  between  them,  there  was  no  overlap  in  the  jurisdic- 
tional claims  of  the  affihated  locals  and  the  independent  locals. 
This  modus  vivendi  remained  unaltered  until  the  early  1930's 
when  several  public  officials  exerted  pressure  upon  the  inde- 
pendent locals  to  join  the  IBT.  These  governmental  officers 
were  alarmed  by  the  extent  of  racketeering  and  gangster  con- 
trol in  the  teamsters  unions  in  Chicago  and  they  felt  that  a 
merger  would  introduce  several  checks  upon  the  powers  exer- 
cised by  the  local  leaders. 

Gradually,  the  situation  in  Chicago  had  become  quite  com- 
plicated. Not  only  were  some  of  the  important  locals  in  the 
city  independent  but,  between  1928  and  1935,  hoodlums  from 
the  Capone  gang  had  gained  control  over  many  locals  of  drivers. 
Some  of  the  locals  so  dominated  were  affiliated  with  the  IBT 
and  others  were  independent.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
violence  was  not  uncommon.  IBT  vice  president  Patrick  Berrell 
of  Chicago  was  shot  to  death  in  1932  by  machine  gun  bullets 
in  the  struggle  between  organized  labor  and  the  gangsters.  The 
following  year  Henry  Burger,  an  international  organizer  operating 
in  Chicago,  was  shot  and  seriously  wounded. 

It  was  only  after  the  appointment  of  Daniel  A.  Gilbert  as 
the  chief  investigator  for  the  state's  attorney's  office  in  Cook 
County,  Illinois,  in  1932,  that  law  and  order  once  again  became 
the  basis  under  which  the  locals  operated. 

Through  a  judicious  mixture  of  false  arrests,  third-degree 
methods,  and  "spontaneous"  invasions  of  the  Capone  unions' 
offices,  Gilbert  drove  the  Capone  gang  out  of  the  independents 
and  forced  the  local  back  into  the  unwilling  arms  of  Interna- 
tional Teamster  President  Dan  Tobin. ^* 
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Gilbert  had  strong  support  and  encouragement  from  Thomas 
J.  Courtney,  the  state's  attorney,  and  Mayor  Edward  J.  Kelly 
of  Chicago,  who  under  pressure  from  the  business  interests  and 
a  public  grown  wear\-  from  the  excesses  of  unionism  undertook 
the  drive  to  bring  about  teamster  unity  and  end  labor  strife 
and  racketeering.  By  1934,  many  of  the  independent  locals 
had  joined  the  IBT.  Courtney  thereafter  continued  to  assist 
the  teamsters  in  their  organizational  efforts. ^^  On  various  sub- 
sequent occasions,  howe\er,  violent  eruptions  occurred  in  Chicago 
in  which  labor  was  involved. 

In  1951,  IBT  officials  in  Chicago,  many  of  whom  obtained 
their  jobs  by  replacing  ousted  Capone  gangsters,  were  fearful 
that  renewed  hostilities  were  breaking  out  in  the  city.  On  Janu- 
ary 18  of  that  year,  William  A.  Lee,  vice  president  of  the  IBT, 
publicly  appealed  to  the  mayor  for  police  protection  against 
intimidation  by  gangsters.  Between  June  1,  1950  and  June  12, 
1951,  teamster  officials  in  Chicago  were  subjected  to  two  mur- 
ders, three  brutal  assaults,  and  four  bombings. 

The  IBT  has  never  been  able  to  gain  complete  control  over 
workers  employed  as  drivers  either  in  Chicago  or  in  several 
other  places.  The  National  War  Labor  Board  pointed  out  that 
during  the  Second  World  War,  the  CIO  organized  and  repre- 
sented some  trucking  firms  in  certain  cities— including  New 
Orleans  and  Detroit. ^*^  Today,  the  IBT  is  faced  with  a  number 
of  pockets  of  dualism  throughout  the  nation. 

The  Union  Achieves  Stability 

Tobin  was  able  to  consolidate  and  build  his  power  as  presi- 
dent of  the  teamsters  and  become  firmly  entrenched  in  office 
after  1910  because  no  other  member  in  the  union  gained 
national  prominence  until  the  rise  of  Dave  Beck.  Tobin 
studiously  avoided  irritating  local  leaders  and  except  when  cir- 
cumstances were  unusual  or  pressures  upon  him  were  strong 
to  do  so,  refrained  from  intervening  in  local  affairs.    In  1908, 
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the  convention  gave  him  power  to  appoint  trustees  or  receivers 
in  those  locals  and  joint  councils  were  he  found  dishonest  officials 
or  special  problems.  This  provision  enabled  Tobin  to  exert 
considerable  influence  in  deaUng  with  locals.  Generally,  how- 
ever, there  have  been  very  few  complaints  that  he  abused  the 
power  to  appoint  trustees. 

Tobin  gradually  succeeded  in  lengthening  the  presidential 
term  of  office  by  extending  the  time  interval  between  conven- 
tions. Another  reason  for  the  change,  however,  was  to  reduce 
the  expenditures  of  the  international  union.  In  1908  the  period 
was  set  at  two  years,  in  1912  it  was  changed  to  three  years, 
and  finally  in  1915  it  was  increased  to  five  years.  (Transporta- 
tion restrictions  during  the  Second  World  War  necessitated  a 
two-year  postponement  of  the  1945  meeting.  Since  1947  the 
five-year  period  has  been  put  into  effect  again.)  Tobin  argued 
that  frequent  conventions  were  unnecessary.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  granite  cutters'  union  was  a  fine  organization  even  though 
it  had  held  only  one  convention  in  twenty-eight  years.^^  Tobin 
widened  his  labor  connections.  In  1920,  the  IBT  decided  to 
affiliate  with  the  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress;  in  1928 
with  the  building  trades  department  of  the  AFL;  and  in  1948 
with  the  International  Transport  Workers  Federation. 

Tobin  was  reelected  unanimously  each  time  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  general  president,  but  he  never  had  com- 
plete control  of  the  convention.  Many  of  his  requests  and 
recommendations  to  that  body  concerning  financial  matters  were 
repeatedly  turned  down.  Despite  consistent  and  repeated  plead- 
ing by  Tobin,  it  was  not  until  1920  that  the  15  cents  monthly 
per  capita  was  increased  to  30  cents;  and  only  in  1952  ihat  it 
was  raised  to  40  cents.  (In  those  same  years  strike  benefits 
were  increased  from  $5.00  to  $10.00  and  then  $15.00  per  week.) 
Tobin's  pet  scheme,  which  he  continually  urged  upon  the  mem- 
bership—to set  up  an  international  death  benefit  program  under 
which  the  estate  of  each  deceased  member  in  good  standing 
would  receive  a  specified  sum— was  never  approved  by  the  con- 
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N'ention.  Clearly  this  plan  would  have  considerably  increased 
the  power  of  the  international  over  the  locals  because  it  would 
have  given  the  IBT  control  of  a  fund  in  which  the  individual 
members  had  an  equity. 

An  incident  which  illustrates  Tobin's  care  when  expending 
union  funds  occurred  in  Januar)-,  1929.  The  general  executive 
board  of  the  IBT  considered  a  request  made  by  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  (AFL)  for  financial  assistance. 
The  garment  workers  were  confronted  by  some  serious  organiza- 
tional difficulties  at  that  time.  But  the  IBT  reluctantly  wrote 
the  ILGWU  that  its  board  did  not  have  the  power  to  grant 
loans  of  any  kind  for  any  purpose— not  even  to  one  of  its  own 
locals.^« 

As  the  Teamsters  Union  grew  and  Tobin's  prestige  increased, 
he  began  to  exercise  his  influence  in  various  ways.  In  1911, 
he  was  the  representative  of  the  AFL  at  the  British  Trades  Union 
Congress,  a  post  he  held  again  in  1938  and  1942;  and  in  1918, 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  International  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  held  at  Amsterdam,  Holland.  Despite  the  opposition  of 
Samuel  Gompers,  Tobin  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  AFL  in 
1917.^®  Gompers  supported  John  B.  Lennon,  who  had  held 
the  office  of  treasurer  during  the  preceding  twenty-eight  years. 

Tobin  vigorously  denied  that  his  election  as  treasurer  of  the 
AFL  in  1917,  was  a  victor)^  for  a  small  group  of  labor  leaders 
with  pacifist  leanings  and  a  partial  defeat  for  Gompers.  He 
said: 

I  have  tried  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  President  Gompers  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  of  President  Wilson  of  the 
United  States.  I  want  no  misunderstanding  as  to  my  position. 
With  thousands  of  men  in  our  union,  there  has  not  been  one 
strike.  .  .  .  We  have  been  fighting  an  enemy  from  whom  we 
may  expect  no  mercy  if  he  is  victorious.  We  are  trade  unionists, 
but  we  are  Americans  first,  and  should  be  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice  in  this  cause.  I  am  human  and  have  aspired  for  this 
office.2o 
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As  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  AFL,  Tobin 
became  one  of  its  most  important  and  vociferous  members.  In 
1921,  when  John  L.  Lewis  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
of  the  AFL,  Tobin  served  as  Gompers'  campaign  manager.^^ 
But  there  were  a  number  of  disagreements  within  the  executive 
council  over  matters  of  policy  and  Tobin  threatened  to  resign 
several  times.  In  each  of  these  instances  he  was  induced  not 
to.  Finally,  in  1928  he  resigned  as  treasurer  as  a  result  of  a 
dispute  within  the  executive  council  of  the  AFL  on  the  question 
of  whether  to  endorse  Alfred  E.  Smith's  candidacy  for  president 
of  the  United  States.  Tobin's  main  recommendation  upon  leav- 
ing the  post— that  the  offices  of  secretary  and  of  treasurer  of  the 
AFL  be  consolidated— was  adopted  in  1935. 

Tobin  was  elected  ninth  vice  president  of  the  AFL  in  1934, 
when  the  Federation  increased  the  number  of  men  in  this  office 
from  eight  to  fifteen.  Four  years  later,  Tobin  became  a  vice 
president  of  the  building  trades  department  of  the  AFL.  In 
1952,  when  WiUiam  Green  was  thinking  of  retiring,  Tobin 
indicated  that  he  would  like  to  be  president  of  the  AFL  for 
several  months  and  so  end  his  long  career  in  the  labor  movement. 
But  he  was  unsuccessful  in  winning  support.^^  At  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1955,  he  had  moved  up  to  the  position  of  third 
vice  president. 

As  Tobin  advanced  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  labor  movement, 
his  union  was  simultaneously  gaining  strength  and  growing  in 
size.  One  of  the  most  important  single  factors  responsible  for 
a  revival  of  the  AFL  from  1933  on  was  the  decision  of  the 
Teamsters  Union  to  organize  everything  on  wheels.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  the  IBT  became  the  most  powerful  union 
in  the  country.  By  threatening  to  stop  deliveries  to  and  from 
employers  who  refused  to  come  to  terms,  the  teamsters  were 
able  to  gain  contracts  not  only  in  trucking  but  in  related  indus- 
tries. In  many  instances  the  support  offered  by  the  IBT  to  other 
unions  engaged  in  picketing  or  in  bargaining  negotiations  was 
decisive  in  bolstering  the  position  of  these  unions  and  in  winning 
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their  objectives  for  them,  but  in  other  cases,  when  teamster 
support  was  not  forthcoming,  organizational  drives  collapsed. 
Unions  organizing  workers  who  are  normally  employed  only 
singly  or  in  small  numbers  in  the  typical  establishment,  as  in 
retail  trade  or  building  service,  were  often  dependent  on  the 
teamsters  for  assistance. 

Average  Membership  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
OF  Teamsters23  (1929-1956) 


Year 

Members 

Year 

Members 

1929 

97,632 

1943 

534,882 

1930 

86,209 

1944 

542,671 

1931 

89,937 

1945 

595,220 

1932 

77,637 

1946 

765,708 

1933 

75,206 

1947 

890,684 

1934 

112,216 

1948 

916,751 

1935 

146.035  ^V^ 

1949 
1950 

958,931 

T536 

■   172,204  ^^^\ 

1,009,751 

1937 

277,717 

1951 

1,075,508 

1938 

360,694 

1952 

1,120,245 

1939 

417,761 

1953 

1,203,202 

1940 

456,589 

1954 

1,233,013 

1941 

544,247 

1955 

1,288,361 

1942 

586,218 

1956 

1,368,082 

In  the  1930's,  Tobin's  opinions  on  the  path  to  be  followed  by 
the  labor  movement  and  the  issue  of  craft  versus  industrial 
unionism  as  the  primary  basis  of  organization  were  given  con- 
siderable weight  by  many  other  labor  leaders.  Even  before  the 
split  in  the  AFL  occurred,  he  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  in- 
dustrial form  of  organization  and  deprecatingly  critical  of  un- 
skilled workers  as  sources  of  potential  union  membership.  His 
position  was  clearly  indicated  at  one  stage  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  1934  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
While  engaged  in  what  had  become  almost  an  annual  exchange 
of  recriminations  on  the  convention  floor  with  leaders  of  the 
brewery  workers,  Tobin  said: 
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We  have  to  use  force  in  our  organizations.  If  we  didn't  use  force 
and  enforce  the  decisions,  we  would  not  have  an  international 
union  of  135,000  members— and  they  are  not  the  rubbish  that 
have  lately  come  into  other  organizations.^* 

Several  of  the  delegates  objected  to  the  term  which  Tobin 
had  used  and  demanded  that  he  retract  the  expression.  Tobin, 
however,  was  adamant.  He  refused  to  withdraw  the  statement 
and  indicated  that  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  its  validity.  At  that 
point,  William  Green  had  to  call  the  convention  to  order. 

When  the  division  in  the  AFL  began  to  take  form  in  1935, 
Tobin  continued  his  opposition  to  the  growth  of  industrial 
unions.  He  contended,  for  example,  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
organize  the  steelworkers.  For  many  years,  of  course,  Tobin 
had  been  fighting  for  the  separation  of  teamsters  from  other 
workers.  He  was  of  the  stalwart  and  dominant  core  of  labor 
leaders  which  favored  craft  unionism  and  he  explicitly  main- 
tained that  industrial  unionism  would  cause  more  hardship  to 
the  teamsters  than  to  any  other  trade  union.^^  Once  the  split 
between  the  AFL  and  CIO  was  completed,  Tobin  was  one  of 
the  first  labor  leaders  who  strongly  urged  reunification.  At  the 
1938  convention  of  the  AFL,  he  vigorously  supported  a  plea  by 
President  Roosevelt  for  unity  in  the  labor  movement  despite 
the  rather  cool  reception  which  the  message  received  from  the 
other  union  heads  present.^^ 

Tobin  was  among  those  labor  leaders  who,  during  the  late 
1930's,  opposed  amending  the  Wagner  Act  to  make  its  provi- 
sions more  palatable  to  the  AFL.  Although  some  supporters 
of  the  AFL  charged  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
NLRB  were  biased  in  favor  of  the  CIO,  Tobin  felt  that  any 
alterations  in  the  law  would  bring  about  a  wide  series  of  changes 
desired  by  employers.^^  During  his  entire  career  in  office  he 
violently  opposed  the  communists  and  in  1935,  had  them  out- 
lawed from   the   IBT.    Tobin  despised   Harry  Bridges  of  the 
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longshoremen's  union,  and  he  did  not  think  too  highly  of  John 
L.  Lewis  of  the  mine  workers.^^ 

During  the  1940's  relations  between  the  two  federations  be- 
came stabihzed  but  efforts  to  amalgamate  them  continued.  For 
a  number  of  years,  beginrfng  in  1942,  Tobin  served  on  several 
successive  committees,  made  up  of  representatives  from  both 
organizations,  that  tried  to  effect  a  merger.  According  to  Tobin, 
the  attempts  failed  because  of  a  handful  of  blind  and  ambitious 
leaders  in  the  CIO  and  AFL.^®  In  1950,  he  again  ser\^ed  on 
such  a  joint  committee. 

As  Tobin's  national  influence  increased,  he  also  became 
enmeshed  in  national  politics.  In  1928,  he  fought  unsuccessfully 
to  have  the  executive  council  of  the  AFL  endorse  the  candidacy 
of  Smith  for  president.  He  maintained  that  such  action  would 
carr>'  out  labor's  nonpartisan  policy  of  rewarding  its  friends.'''' 
Tobin  was  among  the  first  supporters  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
for  the  presidency  in  1932,  and,  after  the  nomination,  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  labor  division  of  the  national  cam- 
paign committee  of  the  Democratic  party.  During  the  first  part 
of  Roosevelt's  administration,  he  longed  to  be  named  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  was  sorely  disappointed  when  the  position  was 
not  offered  to  him;  he  declined  to  accept  the  office  of  regional 
director  of  public  works  for  the  north  central  states.  Roosevelt, 
on  many  occasions,  went  out  of  his  way  to  flatter  Tobin  and  in 
this  manner  mollified  him  sufficiently  to  keep  him  as  labor  chair- 
man in  the  subsequent  presidential  campaigns  of  1936,  1940, 
and  1944.  Indeed,  in  a  personal  tribute  to  Tobin,  Roosevelt 
opened  his  campaign  for  a  fourth  term  in  1944  at  the  banquet 
meeting^  of  a  national  conference  of  the  IBT.  In  1940,  for  a 
brief  period,  Tobin  held  a  federal  post  as  one  of  Roosevelt's 
administrative  assistants. 

In  the  early  1940's,  Tobin  was  able  to  defeat  a  group  of  Trot- 
skyite  leaders,  including  the  Dunne  brothers— Vincent,  Miles, 
and  Grant— and  Farrell  Dobbs,  who  had  held  control  of  Min- 
neapolis Local  574  during  the  1930's  and  whose  activities  were 
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responsible  at  least  in  part  for  bringing  about  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  union.  Beginning  in  1933,  the 
local  undertook  a  deliberate  campaign  to  enlarge  its  jurisdiction. 
In  1934,  after  winning  a  number  of  bitter  strikes,  conducted 
despite  the  opposition  of  Tobin,  it  began  expanding  beyond 
the  confines  of  Minneapolis  and  organizing  over-the-road 
drivers.  The  process  was  carried  on  by  requiring  all  drivers 
coming  into  the  Minneapolis  terminals  controlled  by  the  local 
to  be  union  members.  Before  long,  it  held  a  minor  strategic 
position  in  the  Midwest. 

It  was  the  leaders  of  this  local  who  conceived  the  notion  of 
setting  up  the  District  Drivers  Council  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  teamster  locals  throughout  the  region  and  to  bring  workers 
other  than  drivers  into  the  union.  The  work  of  the  council  led 
to  a  uniform  contract  for  over-the-road  drivers^^  in  1938. 

Tobin,  except  for  brief  interludes,  had  been  strongly  critical 
of  Local  574.  Its  leaders  controlled  the  Socialist  Workers  party 
in  the  United  States  and,  contrary  to  the  labor  movement,  in 
general,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  1940's  was  almost  sohdly 
behind  the  defense  program  of  the  federal  government,  held 
definite  antiwar  views.  This  attitude  intensified  the  hostility 
and  frictions  between  Tobin  and  Local  574.  The  local  seemed 
disposed  to  leave  the  IBT  and  join  the  CIO.  To  forestall  this 
eventuality,  Tobin  took  over  the  administration  of  the  local  and, 
with  the  help  of  Beck,  sent  in  hundreds  of  men  from  other 
cities.  Such  action  was  necessary  because  the  rank-and-file 
workers  of  the  local  supported  the  ousted  leaders.^^ 

President  Roosevelt  revealed  in  mid- 1941  that  Tobin  had 
charged  the  Socialist  Workers  party  with  domination  of  the  Min- 
neapolis local.^^  Roosevelt  seemed  to  be  interested  in  the  situation 
and  probably  brought  the  federal  government  into  the  intraunion 
controversy  in  order  to  remove  a  potential  trouble  area  and  also 
to  appease  his  long-time  supporter,  Dan  Tobin.  Twenty-nine 
members  of  the  Socialist  Workers  party  including  fifteen  leaders 
and  members  of  the  Minneapolis  local  were  indicted  in  1941 
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under  the  Sedition  Act  of  1861  and  the  Smith  Act  of  1940  for 
advocating  sedition  and  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
government  for  force  and  violence.  Eighteen  of  them  were  con- 
\icted  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  create  insubordination  in 
the  armed  forces.  Successful  prosecution  by  the  government 
completely  broke  the  opposition  to  Tobin  in  that  region.  Vari- 
ous civic  groups  felt  that  the  decision  was  a  violation  of  civil 
Hberties.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  however,  upheld  the 
verdict  of  the  lower  courts.^* 

After  the  death  of  Roosevelt,  Tobin  was  involved  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Frances  Perkins.  Perkins,  who  had  been  the  Secre- 
tary' of  Labor  between  1933  and  1945,  stated  that  Roosevelt, 
Tobin,  and  she,  had  held  a  conference  to  consider  John  L.  Lewis' 
request  to  be  designated  as  the  1940  vice  presidential  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  party.  Tobin  vehemently  denied  that  any 
such  conference  ever  took  place. ^^ 

Tobin  was  never  too  friendly  with  Harry  S.  Truman.  He 
turned  down  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Labor,  when  apparently 
it  was  offered  to  him  by  Truman  in  1948.  At  the  same  time, 
the  union  revealed  that  Tobin  had  refused  a  similar  proffer  by 
Roosevelt  in  the  fall  of  1943.''  In  1952,  he  returned  to  the 
political  arena  and  supported  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  president. 

Tobin  was  opinionated  and,  being  a  prolific  writer,  publicly 
expressed  himself  on  a  large  number  of  subjects.  In  1904,  the 
IBT  had  placed  the  editorship  of  its  monthly  journal  in  the 
hands  of  the  general  president.  Tobin  took  full  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  communicate  his  ideas.  From  1907  until  the  very 
end  of  1941,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  of  vacation  or 
illness,  he  wrote  ever}-  editorial  appearing  in  the  magazine.  This 
ordinarily  involved  eight  or  more  pages  of  print  a  month.  The 
remainder  of  the  issue  comprised  mainly  items  of  general  inter- 
est in  the  form  of  correspondence  and  abstracts  from  other 
journals. 
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Tobin's  attitude  towards  immigration  was  widely  prevalent 
among  union  leaders.  Throughout  his  life  he  fought  for  a  strong 
alien  exclusion  policy.  He  felt  that  foreigners  represented  a 
threat  to  the  standards  achieved  by  wage  earners  in  this  country. 
He  was  pleased  that  the  First  World  War  had  virtually  brought 
immigration  to  a  halt  and  he  favored  enactment  of  the  literacy 
test  requirements.  On  one  occasion,  during  the  Second  World 
War,  Tobin  wrote:  "We  all  love  the  Chinese,"  ^'  but  he  added 
that  they  should  be  kept  out  of  the  United  States.  Furthermore, 
he  sanctioned  editorials  in  the  union's  journal  which  opposed 
the  admission  of  refugees.  Tobin  had  a  complete  lack  of 
sympathy  for  the  traditional  American  policy  toward  those  per- 
sons of  foreign  origin  seeking  a  new  home  in  the  United  States. 
He  stressed  that  99  7/8  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  were  American  citizens. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Tobin  was  an  immigrant  himself,  there 
are  occasions  in  his  writings  when  he  showed  deep  bias  on  this 
and  related  subjects.  In  one  instance,  he  criticized  the  Jewish 
leadership  of  the  CIO  for  leaving  the  AFL.^®  In  another,  he 
permitted  ridicule  to  be  heaped  on  the  brewery  workers  union 
because  their  officials  had  foreign  sounding  sumames.^^  On  the 
other  hand,  he  lavished  praise  on  men  not  particularly  favorably 
disposed  toward  immigrants,  such  as  Father  Charles  E.  Cough- 
lin*°  and  Senator  Patrick  A.  McCarran;*^  and  he  called  West- 
brook  Pegler  (who,  in  1940,  had  written:  "...  Mr.  Tobin, 
the  international  president— himself  no  criminal,  to  be  sure 
.  .  .  ")*^  a  most  able  and  fearless  writer.*^ 

The  relatively  conservative  attitude  of  Tobin  is  reflected  in 
his  notions  concerning  wages.  In  1915  he  wrote:  "...  it  is 
impossible  for  unions  to  go  on  year  after  year  endeavoring  or 
expecting  to  obtain  an  increase  in  wages  and  shortening  of 
working  hours"  since  many  workers  are  getting  "...  as  much 
as  the  industry  can  afford  to  pay."  **  He  subsequently  adhered 
to  this  position  when  he  had  to  take  part  in  the  bargaining 
negotiations  of  some  IBT  locals.    Tobin  favored  low  initiation 
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fees  to  make  the  union  more  readily  accessible  to  those  desiring 
to  join  and  he  opposed  work  permits,  that  is,  cards  which  allow 
nonunion  members  to  be  employed  temporarily  by  a  firm,  when 
used  by  locals  as  a  device  for  withholding  full  privileges  from 
those  working  as  teamsters. 

Tobin  never  overlooked  an  opportunity  to  consoUdate  or  in- 
crease his  power  nor  did  he  readily  tolerate  any  opposition  he 
could  suppress.  On  one  occasion,  a  local  which  criticized  him 
had  its  charter  revoked.*^  Through  perseverance,  he  gradually 
succeeded  in  getting  authority  to  determine  jointly  with  the 
secretary-treasurer  and  without  the  need  for  prior  or  subse- 
quent approval  by  the  general  executive  board  the  amount, 
when  no  more  than  a  thousand  dollars,  to  be  contributed  by  the 
union  to  worthy  causes.  By  1942  it  was  within  his  discretion  to 
decide  what  matters  to  delete  in  publishing  the  minutes  of  the 
general  executive  board  in  the  monthly  journal.  One  author 
contended  that  in  the  1940's  Tobin  made  continual  efforts  to  be 
reheved  from  some  of  his  work  without  being  reUeved  from  any 
authority.*® 

In  his  later  years,  when  the  IBT  was  firmly  established  finan- 
cially, Tobin  was  treated  generously.  At  the  time  of  his  first 
election  to  the  presidency,  he  received  a  salary  of  $1,800  a  year 
and  an  allowance  of  $2.00  a  day  for  hotel  expenses  when  on  the 
road.  His  remuneration  was  augmented  gradually  and  by  1940 
he  was  getting  $30,000  a  year.  The  1947  convention  tried 
hard  to  raise  his  pay  again,  but  Tobin  vehemently  refused  any 
increase.  He  threatened  not  to  run  for  general  president  if  the 
convention  overruled  him  on  this  matter  and  the  delegates  re- 
luctandy  acquiesced  to  his  wishes.  Tobin  said:  "You  pay  me 
enough.  I  don't  need  any  more."  *^  The  union,  however,  sup- 
plemented his  salary  with  all  business  expenses,  vacation  costs 
incurred  in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  a  lavish  house  purchased 
for  him  in  1943  in  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  in  which  he  resided 
each  winter,  and  another  home  built  for  him  in  1946  at  the 
summer  resort  of  Marshfield,  Massachusetts.   Title  to  the  houses 
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was  held  by  the  union.  Upon  Tobin's  retirement  in  1952, 
when  he  was  designated  general  president  emeritus,  his  al- 
lowances increased.  This  occurred  because  a  provision  of  the 
IBT  constitution  entitled  Tobin  to  an  amount  equal  to  that  paid 
to  the  general  president  and  the  1952  convention  of  the  IBT 
raised  the  salary  of  its  chief  officer  to  $50,000.  Other  perquisites 
which  Tobin  received  subsequent  to  his  retirement  included  a 
Cadillac  limousine,  the  services  of  a  combination  chauffeur- 
handyman,  the  services  of  a  full-time  maid,  and  all  expenses  in- 
cidental to  the  maintenance  of  his  two  houses.*^ 

Tobin  voiced  many  strong  opinions,  even  on  matters  not 
directly  concerning  the  labor  movement.  On  occasion,  the  team- 
ster president  criticized  the  practical  soundness  of  college  pro- 
fessors. During  the  prohibition  era,  he  maintained  that  the  use 
of  "bootleg"  whiskey  or  "hootch"  was  making  "madmen"  and 
"Jakey-hounds"  out  of  normal  human  beings.  He  was  highly 
displeased  with  the  growing  importance  of  jazz  and  with  the 
increase  in  "loose-living"  among  the  youth  of  the  country.  In 
1919,  the  general  executive  board  revoked  the  charter  and  ex- 
pelled the  officers  of  a  Minneapolis  local  for  running  a  whiskey- 
selling  club,  then  popularly  known  as  a  "blind  tiger"  or  whiskey 
shop.*' 

By  the  beginning  of  1940,  after  thirty  years  of  relative  quies- 
cence, the  pressures  within  the  union  for  major  changes  in  the 
administrative  machinery  began  to  mount  again  as  a  result  of 
the  rise  of  a  new  generation  of  local  leaders  who  were  more 
dynamic  and  aggressive  than  many  of  the  older  men  still  hold- 
ing power,  the  vast  changes  in  industrial  processes  and  organiza- 
tion affecting  the  IBT,  and  the  significant  modification  in  the 
structure  and  jurisdiction  of  the  union.  Among  these  new  leaders 
were  Dave  Beck  who  had  firrnly  established  his  hegemony  over 
the  entire  West  Coast  region  and  James  R.  Hoffa  who  was 
emerging  as  a  power  in  the  Detroit  area.  The  development  of  the 
union  and  the  fortunes  of  Daniel  Tobin  were  vitally  affected  by 
the  transition  in  which  the  locus  of  power  and  the  dominant  sec- 
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tors  of  teamster  activity  moved  from  local  cartage  hauling  and 
the  work  of  salesmen-drivers  to  over-the-road  operations  and 
warehousing. 

The  Rise  of  Dave  Beck 

David  D.  Beck  was  born  in  Stockton,  California  on  June  16, 
1894  to  Lemuel  and  Mary  (Tierney)  Beck.  His  father,  a  carpet 
cleaner  who  had  migrated  from  Tennessee,  was  barely  able  to 
make  ends  meet.  When  Dave  was  four,  the  family  moved  to 
Seatde. 

Dave  Beck,  who  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Seatde, 
completed  only  three  years  of  high  school;  but  he  later  took  a 
variety  of  extension  courses  in  Hberal  arts  subjects  for  a  number 
of  years  at  the  University  of  Washington.  At  seven,  he  sold  news- 
papers on  the  streets  of  Seattle.  He  left  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  begin  work  in  the  laundry  where  his  mother  was  employed. 
At  first  he  held  a  job  inside  the  plant  but  later  he  became  a  truck 
driver.  In  1914,  he  joined  the  union.  During  the  First  World 
^V ar  Beck  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  air  corps  as  an  aerial 
gunner.  In  1918,  he  married  Dorothy  E.  Leschander;  they  have 
one  son. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  armed  forces,  he  returned  to 
Seattle  and  resumed  driving  a  laundry  truck— a  job  he  held  until 
1926.  Simultaneously  he  became  immersed  in  union  activity. 
In  1923,  he  became  president  of  Joint  Council  28,  embracing  all 
locals  in  the  state  of  Washington.  In  1924,  he  took  office  as 
secretar)'-treasurer  of  Local  566  (laundry  drivers)  of  the  IBT 
and  in  1925,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  local,  a  position  he 
still  holds.  In  the  latter  year,  the  convention  of  the  IBT  was 
held  in  Seattle  and  Beck,  who  was  chairman  of  the  local  com- 
mittee, secretary  of  the  committee  on  credentials,  secretary  of  the 
committee  on  arrangements,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
constitution,  made  a  good  impression  in  attracting  the  attention 
of  Tobin.    He  was  thereupon  appointed  a  general  organizer. 
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When  he  left  the  employment  of  the  laundry  shortly  afterwards, 
he  gave  up  earnings  of  $100  a  week  and  prospects  of  becoming 
general  manager  of  a  new  string  of  laundries/" 

Beck's  vigor  was  soon  apparent.  His  efforts  to  unionize 
Seattle  teamsters  made  rapid  progress  and  he  was  called  upon 
for  assistance  by  locals  in  the  surrounding  areas.  Although  at 
the  outset  his  organizational  endeavors  were  limited  to  Seattle 
and  involved  only  teamsters,  it  was  not  long  before  they  encom- 
passed the  whole  West  Coast  and  covered  almost  any  workers 
who  were  not  unionized.  Seattle  itself  became  a  thoroughly 
unionized  domain  of  the  Teamsters  Union.  Many  of  Beck's 
successes  depended  on  rough  tactics  although  he  was  never 
directly  impHcated  in  any  such  activity.  He  seemed  not  to  have 
been  able  to  control  all  his  men.  During  1933,  for  example,  when 
he  was  trying  to  organize  a  nonunion  taxi  company  he  told  a 
mass  rally  of  his  members,  "If  you  see  any  Yellow  cabs,  don't 
turn  them  over."  That  evening  all  yellow  cabs  that  appeared 
on  the  streets  were  overtumed.^^ 

On  his  way  up  .  .  .  Beck  was  hardly  regarded  as  one  of  Seattle's 
more  prepossessing  citizens.  He  was  a  vigorous  sort  of  fellow, 
and  his  lieutenants  didn't  always  try  to  win  strikes  through 
genteel  picket  lines  and  press  releases.  Odd  things  happened  in 
the  midst  of  organizing  drives— unexplained  explosions  in  the 
plants  of  uncooperative  employers,  cabs  that  were  suddenly 
rammed  and  trucks  that  got  overturned,  and,  on  one  occasion, 
a  bit  of  embarrassing  arson  in  Oregon.  The  word  "goon"  was 
coined  in  those  years,  and  more  than  once  Beck  heard  himself 
referred  to  as  Seattle's  "No.  1"  representative  of  the  species.^^ 

Dave  Beck  used  appropriate  techniques  to  match  the  occasion 
and  pursued  relentless  tactics.  In  order  to  prevent  several 
threatened  raids  on  his  membership,  Beck  announced  a  program 
of  boxing  and  wrestHng  for  truck  drivers  in  his  region,  and  hired 
a  new  business  agent— Leo  Lomski— known  in  the  prize  ring  as  the 
"Aberdeen  Assassin."  ^^   Beck  succeeded  in  carving  out  a  union 
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domain  in  which  he  organized  not  only  teamsters  but  all  other 
groups  of  workers  which  he  could  compel  to  join  him,  or  which 
volunteered  to  do  so. 

In  the  mid-1930's,  after  he  had  weakened  the  will  of  many  em- 
ployers to  resist  him,  Beck  altered  his  techniques  and  began  co- 
operating with  business.  He  not  only  unfailingly  kept  the  com- 
mitments he  made  in  labor  contracts  but  in  addition  took  the 
position  that  the  union  should  do  all  it  could  to  make  certain  that 
the  businesses  in  which  its  members  were  employed  throve  and 
prospered.  The  ability  of  employers  to  pay  has  been  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  Beck's  wage  policy.  With  these  objec- 
tives as  a  basis  for  action,  teamsters  refused  to  ser\dce  new  en- 
trepreneurs in  various  fields  when  conditions  appeared  over- 
crowded or  when  cutthroat  competition  prevailed  in  the  industry. 
Beck  has  insisted  that  he  is  seriously  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  the  consumer.  He  maintains  that  in  the  1930's  the  union 
occasionally  undertook  to  regulate  competition  in  order  to  pre- 
vent reductions  in  wages  or  the  elimination  of  jobs.  In  the  Seatde 
laundries,  for  example,  commission  rates  for  drivers  were  fixed 
on  the  basis  of  standard  price  scales  and  price  wars  vitally  af- 
fected earnings. 

Richard  L.  Neuberger,  now  a  United  States  Senator  from 
Oregon,  wrote  an  article  about  Dave  Beck  in  1938  in  which  he 
quoted  the  teamster  leader  on  the  methods  by  which  business 
could  continue  to  operate  on  a  profitable  basis  in  Seattie. 

There  are  too  many  filling  stations  in  Seattle.  More  are  threat- 
ened. We're  going  to  close  some  of  them.  First,  I  advise  pro- 
moters against  starting  new  stations.  If  that  doesn't  work,  the 
Teamsters'  Union  simply  will  refuse  to  serve  them.  They  won't 
last  very  long."^* 

Mayor  John  F.  Dore  of  Seattle  fully  supported  Beck.  Said 
Dore:  "Dave  Beck  runs  this  town  and  it's  a  good  thing  that  he 
does."  ^^  When  Dore  was  defeated  early  in  1938  in  his  bid  for 
reelection  to  the  mayoralty,  some  persons  were  convinced  that  a 
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decline  in  Dave  Beck's  power  was  imminent.^®  The  relationship 
between  Dore  and  Beck  was  strange  indeed.  Only  a  few  years 
earher,  when  Dore  represented  the  brewery  workers  union,  the 
two  men  had  fought  each  other  bitterly. 

Beck  assisted  employers  in  a  number  of  industries  in  setting  up 
trade  associations  to  prevent  unfair  methods  of  competition  by 
newcomers,  stop  price  wars,  and  enforce  labor  agreements.  In 
almost  every  case,  the  teamsters  signed  contracts  with  such 
organized  employers. ^^ 

It  is  not  strange  that  employers  were  friendly  to  Beck  and 
helped  him  build  his  power.  The  high  esteem  in  which  the  busi- 
ness community  held  him  stemmed  from  his  "practical"  approach 
and  from  the  fact  that  he  put  almost  no  emphasis  on  idealistic 
actions  and  attitudes.  But  Beck  fought  hard  for  high  wages. 
Since  he  regarded  himself  as  a  businessman,  he  tried  to  sell  the 
labor  of  his  members  for  the  highest  price  he  could  get.  Beck's 
aversion  to  strikes  may  be  partially  ascribed  to  the  dismal  failure 
of  the  general  strike  of  1919  conducted  by  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World  in  Seattle.  Although  his  opposition  to  sitdown 
strikes  and  mass  picketing  techniques  has  been  clearly  indicated 
by  his  actions  over  the  years,  he  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  able 
to  conduct  a  vigorous  strike.  Beck  has  not  opposed  technological 
advance  and  mechanization  of  industry.  As  a  result  of  his  favor- 
able attitude  towards  private  enterprise  and  his  philosophy  of 
adherence  to  "business  unionism"  concepts,  he  has  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  address  business  organizations.  Beck  leans 
toward  the  RepubHcan  party.  In  both  1948  and  1952,  Beck 
voted  for  the  Republican  candidates  for  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  in  1956,  he  again  supported  Eisenhower  for  Presi- 
dent.=« 

Tobin  at  first  was  pleased  with  Beck's  successes  in  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  IBT,  but  soon  came  to  realize  that  Beck 
loomed  as  a  rival  of  major  stature.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Tobin  constantly  stressed  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of  the 
internationd  made  no  provision  for  any  subdivisions  in  the  union 
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other  than  locals  and  joint  councils,  that  is,  delegate  bodies  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  locals  in  a  geographical  region. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  consolidate  his  growing  power 
and  hegemony.  Beck  undertook,  in  the  middle  of  the  1930's, 
to  create  a  unit  within  the  IBT  through  which  he  could  effec- 
tively wield  control.  At  that  time,  local  autonomy  was  cur- 
tailed only  shghdy  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  joint  council. 
Coordination  of  activities  carried  on  by  locals  in  the  same  city 
was  slight  and  cooperation  among  those  located  in  different  cities 
was  rare.  Only  in  intercity  trucking  had  regional  organization 
begun.  By  1937,  despite  the  opposition  of  Tobin,  Beck  was 
strong  enough  to  set  up  the  Western  Conference  of  Teamsters. 
The  organization  consisted  of  representatives  from  the  joint  coun- 
cils and  locals  in  the  eleven  western  states  and  the  Canadian 
province  of  British  Columbia.  Headquarters  were  located  at 
Beck's  home  base  in  Seattle. 

The  estabhshment  of  the  conference  gave  Beck  considerable 
control  over  the  affairs  of  the  teamsters  in  the  entire  region.  He 
was  able  to  combine  the  financial  resources  of  many  locals  and 
the  work  of  numerous  organizers.  Unorganized  employers  in  the 
small  towns  were  warned  that  over-the-road  drivers  would  halt 
deliveries  if  they  did  not  recognize  the  Teamsters  Union.  Gradu- 
ally, area-wide  bargaining  became  the  pattern  and,  in  many  cases, 
wage  rates  in  the  entire  region  were  raised  to  the  highest  pre- 
vailing levels.  Beck's  organizing  ability  was  demonstrated  be- 
yond doubt.  The  eleven  states  of  the  western  conference  contain 
only  13  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  but 
over  25  per  cent  of  the  IBT  membership. 

Tobin,  however,  did  not  remain  critical  of  the  western  con- 
ference too  long.  He  sulked  for  a  time  when  he  found  that  he 
could  not  prevent  its  formation.  But  Tobin  soon  reversed  his 
attitude  and  warmly  praised  this  new  method  of  administering 
the  affairs  of  the  union  as  a  most  worth-while  contribution  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  IBT.  At  least  in  part  Beck  made 
the  conference  more  palatable  to  Tobin  by  constantly  repeating 
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the  statement  that  it  was  a  voluntary  unit  set  up  for  the  exchange 
of  information  and  ideas  and  for  consuhation  among  the  leader- 
ship and  business  agents  of  the  union;  and  that  in  no  way  could 
it  be  considered  to  have  the  power  or  authority  of  compulsion  in 
any  of  its  recommendations.  In  practice  the  power  was  firmly 
settled  in  the  hands  of  the  conference  chairman,  Dave  Beck. 
Tobin,  who  had  never  had  too  much  influence  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  recognized  Beck  as  the  "boss"  of  that  region  and  permitted 
him  to  conduct  union  affairs  free  from  interference.  In  1940, 
Beck  was  elected  a  vice  president  of  IBT. 

Meanwhile,  Beck  became  involved  in  other  matters  and  his 
stature  in  the  community  rose  rapidly.  He  joined  the  Elks  and, 
in  1928,  was  elected  exalted  ruler  of  the  lodge.  He  was  promi- 
nent too  both  in  the  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  At  the  end  of  the  1920's,  Beck  served  on  the  civil 
service  commission  of  Seattle— for  a  time  as  chairman.  He  was 
also  boxing  commissioner  of  that  city.  In  1935  he  was  appointed 
to  the  board  of  prison  terms  and  paroles  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton. Subsequently,  in  1945,  he  was  appointed  a  regent  of  the 
University  of  Washington  and  served  for  one  year  as  president 
of  the  board. 

When  Tobin  was  reelected  to  the  presidency  of  the  IBT  by 
the  convention  of  1947,  he  was  authorized  to  appoint  an  execu- 
tive vice  president  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  functions. 
This  provision  was  approved  by  the  convention  because  of 
Tobin's  advanced  age  and  because  it  recognized  that  he  had 
to  make  some  concessions  to  Beck,  by  whom  he  was  hard  pressed. 
Indeed,  in  1948,  Beck  was  powerful  enough  to  force  the  inter- 
national executive  board  to  fire  an  editor  of  the  union  magazine 
from  his  post;  the  editor  asserted  that  his  dismissal  was  due  to  a 
long  fight  with  Beck.^^  Union  officials  maintain,  however,  that 
the  discharge  resulted  from  a  disagreement  between  the  editor 
and  Tobin. 

At  the  end  of  1947,  Tobin  designated  Beck  as  executive  vice 
president  and  from  that  time  on  Beck  was  considered  the  heir 
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apparent  in  the  union.  Under  these  circumstances  Beck 
broadened  his  horizons  and  traveled  extensively  throughout  the 
country  on  union  business.  Although,  as  a  result,  his  influence 
grew  somewhat,  simultaneously  a  strong  mo\'ement  developed  in 
various  sections  of  the  United  States,  outside  of  his  own  strong- 
hold in  the  West,  which  sought  to  block  his  advancement  to 
the  presidency. 

In  the  summer  of  1952,  Tobin  reluctantly  announced  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  but  would  support  Beck 
as  his  successor.  Beck's  opponents  in  the  union,  however,  were 
ready.  A  drive  was  begun  by  some  of  the  eastern  locals  to  push 
the  candidacy  of  Willian  A.  Lee,  an  IBT  vice  president  from 
Chicago. ^°  When  these  efTorts  made  very  little  headway,  a 
number  of  locals  from  the  East  and  Midwest  launched  a  draf t- 
Tobin  movement.  For  a  short  time  Tobin  wavered  in  his  resolu- 
tion to  retire.  Indeed,  Dave  Beck,  who  was  irked  by  these 
machinations,  renominated  Tobin  at  the  1952  convention.  But 
this  maneuver  was  only  for  the  grandstands  because  James  R. 
Hoffa,  Beck's  young  rival  in  the  Midwest,  had  come  to  Beck's 
support.  Tobin  knew  then  that  he  was  beaten  and  declined  to 
run.  Instead,  Tobin  personally  nominated  Beck  for  the  presi- 
dency. Beck  was  elected  unanimously  after  having  given  private 
assurances  that  Tobin  appointees  with  long  seniority  would  not 
be  ousted. 

During  1953,  it  was  rumored  that  Beck  was  considering  the 
idea  of  joining  with  John  L.  Lewis  of  the  miners,  for  whom  he 
has  some  admiration,  and  David  J.  McDonald  of  the  steelworkers 
in  setting  up  a  new  federation,  but  there  were  no  developments 
in  that  direction.  In  the  middle  of  August,  however,  the  AFL 
designated  him  the  thirteenth  vice  president.  The  action  was 
unanimous  but  George  Meany  and  several  other  council  members 
were  distrustful  of  Beck.  The  question  of  giving  the  IBT  two 
representatives  on  the  executive  council  was  raised,  but  the  im- 
portant factor  was  the  struggle  for  power  between  Meany  and 
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Beck.  Upon  taking  his  seat,  Beck  denied  any  intention  of  with- 
drawing the  IBT  from  the  AFL."" 

In  general,  Beck  feels  considerable  contempt  for  many  labor 
leaders.  Besides  Meany,  Beck's  most  active  rival  in  the  labor 
movement  is  Walter  P.  Reuther.  Much  of  the  friction  between 
them  developed  from  Reuther's  charges,  as  president  of  the  CIO, 
that  Beck  and  the  IBT  were  raiding  CIO  unions.  To  Beck, 
however,  Reuther  merely  runs  a  large  local  dealing  with  one 
industry.  When  a  reporter  asked  Beck  what  Reuther  would 
think  of  one  of  his  actions,  he  disdainfully  said,  "I  don't  give  a 
damn  what  Reuther  thinks !  Who  in  the  hell  is  Walter  Reuther 
to  me?"  ^^  Reuther  reciprocates  these  feelings. 

Upon  Beck's  request,  in  1955,  the  IBT  purchased  his  lakefront 
ranch  house  home  located  in  a  fashionable  section  of  Seattle 
from  him  for  $163,000,  but  he  has  continued  to  occupy  it  rent- 
free  and  with  all  operational  expenses  and  taxes  paid  by  the 
union.  The  purchase  was  justified  on  the  grounds  that  a  prece- 
dent had  been  established  under  Tobin  and  that  Beck  conducts 
some  union  business  at  home;  the  price  was  fixed  by  certified 
appraisers.  He  later  requested  the  union  to  purchase  the  furni- 
ture and  furnishings  also,  at  a  sum  at  first  estimated  between 
$30,000  and  $100,000.  But  John  F.  English,  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  union,  a  devoted  admirer  of  Tobin  but  hostile 
to  Beck  who  had  disparaged  his  financial  competence  and  knowl- 
edge, refused  to  sign  a  check  for  the  money  despite  the  fact  that 
the  general  executive  board  approved  the  acquisition  in  a  tele- 
phone poll.  Although  no  objection  to  the  purchase  was  expressed 
at  the  next  board  meeting,  English  has  refused  to  pay  the  money, 
set  by  Beck  at  $15,000,  until  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  conven- 
tion.^^ These  transactions  were  strongly  condemned  in  the  press. 

Dave  Beck  is  forceful  and  somewhat  overpowering  and  his 
energy  appears  inexhaustible.  He  is  a  pleasant,  heavy-set  man 
with  a  round  and  florid  face,  who  likes  both  publicity  and  power 
but  is  not  bothered  much  by  criticism.  Beck  strives  for  respec- 
tability through  the  attainment  of  social  status  and  financial 
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security.  \Vhen  inteniewed,  he  answers  all  questions  with  few 
efforts  at  equivocation,  but  he  has  the  habit  of  making  exag- 
gerated claims.  He  permits  views  contrary  to  his  own  to  be 
expressed,  but  is  not  easily  upset.  One  question  may  be  answered 
in  a  voice  which  is  alternately  softly  modulated  and  vibrantly 
booming.  Beck  wears  custom-made  suits,  dines  at  the  best 
restaurants,  and  stays  at  the  finest  hotels  when  away  from  home. 
He  is  a  relatively  lavish  host  but  neither  drinks  liquor  nor  smokes. 
Only  rarely  does  he  gamble,  swear,  or  shout.  Beck's  wealth  and 
resources,  much  of  which  were  acquired  in  real  estate  trans- 
actions in  Seattle,  are  reputed  large  enough  to  classify  him  as  a 
millionaire.  Dave  Beck  has  spent  his  life  trying  to  achieve  a 
status  of  respectabiHty  both  for  himself  and  his  union.  At  the 
beginning  of  1957,  he  was  delighted  to  become  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  International  Transport  Workers 
Federation. 

Beck  expected  to  run  again  for  president  of  the  IBT  in  1957. 
He  had  maintained,  however,  that  if  elected  it  would  be  his 
final  term  in  deference  to  his  age  at  the  time  of  the  next  election. 
Beck  had  not  intended  to  recommend  a  successor  but  to  allow  the 
convention  to  follow  its  own  inclination.  He  has  said  that  Hoffa 
is  a  good  man  for  the  post  but  seemed  to  prefer  Brewster. 

The  astounding  disclosures  made  by  the  McClellan  committee 
appear  Hkely  to  foreclose  the  possibility  that  Beck  will  seek  re- 
election.^* On  March  29,  1957,  the  executive  council  of  the 
AFL-CIO  unanimously  suspended  Beck  from  the  office  of  vice 
president  of  the  Federation  for  taking  the  Fifth  Amendment  and 
refusing  to  testify  before  a  Senate  committee  about  his  financial 
affairs  and  stewardship  of  union  funds.^^  Beck,  however,  chal- 
lenged the  authority  of  the  council  to  take  this  action. 

Although  the  power  of  the  Teamsters  Union  has  not  been 
significantly  impaired,  public  reaction  has  been  extremelv  un- 
favorable. Removal  of  the  taint  of  corruption  currently  ascribed 
to  the  leadership  becomes  a  matter  of  primary  importance  to 
the  union. 
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Tobin  held  control  of  the  Teamsters  Union  for  forty-five  years 
but,  in  1952,  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  power  to  Beck.  Tobin 
was  favored  by  general  economic  conditions  in  building  the  union 
during  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  As  orders 
from  European  belligerents  flowed  into  this  country,  employers 
found  their  profits  increasing  and  were  less  reluctant  to  deal 
with  unions.  Circumstances  were  even  more  propitious  for 
unionization  after  the  United  States  entered  the  First  World 
War.  Not  only  did  business  activity  increase  further,  but  the 
federal  government  pursued  a  deliberate  policy  of  encouraging 
the  growth  of  unions. 

The  Teamsters  Union  experienced  many  of  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting the  rest  of  the  labor  movement  during  the  1920's  and 
Hke  most  other  labor  organizations  lost  part  of  its  membership. 
Development  of  giant  corporations  and  mass  production  tech- 
niques, migration  of  industry,  decline  of  immigration,  and  the 
rise  of  real  income  were  responsible  both  for  retarding  the 
organizing  activities  of  workers  and  making  employees  more 
apathetic  to  unionism.  Employers  developed  vigorous  policies 
to  combat  and  disrupt  unionization.  Personnel  departments  were 
set  up,  company  unions  were  encouraged,  and  labor  injunctions 
were  used  with  great  frequency. 

The  1930's,  however,  witnessed  a  marked  reversal  in  the  for- 
tunes of  American  unions,  including  the  IBT.  Revival  of  union 
activity  and  growth  of  membership  were  primarily  the  result  of 
the  favorable  environment  created  by  the  changed  attitude  of 
the  federal  government  towards  the  labor  movement.  Unions 
were  given  a  prominent  role  to  play  in  the  efforts  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  bring  an  end  to  the  depression.  Workers  became  dis- 
illusioned with  the  operation  of  "welfare  capitalism"  and  more 
skeptical  of  unrestricted  private  enterprise.  Unions  developed 
new  militancy. 
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By  1940,  the  IBT  was  a  powerful  trade  union.  Its  economic 
strength  was  substantially  independent  of  general  business  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States.  Its  structure  was  being  modified  to 
meet  new  developments  and  its  government  was  geared  to  the 
needs  of  the  situation  and  the  leaders. 


Chapter   3 


STRUCTURE  AND  GOVERNMENT 

OF  THE  UNION 


THE  CONFUSION  WHICH  regularly  arises  in  public  discussions 
about  the  role,  activities,  and  powers  of  Dave  Beck  in  his  capacity 
as  head  of  the  Teamsters  Union  are  due  to  a  large  extent,  if  not 
entirely,  to  imperfect  knowledge  regarding  the  complexities 
and  intricacies  of  the  structure  and  jurisdiction  of  the  IBT.  The 
simple  relationships  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  union  have  gradually  given  way  to  the  needs  and  demands 
of  a  growing  organization  in  a  rapidly  changing  economy.  Yet 
the  national  leaders,  despite  a  desire  to  do  so,  have  not  been  able 
to  make  certain  modifications  or  institute  a  number  of  reforms 
because  of  the  unwillingness  of  their  local  counterparts  to  give 
up  historical  prerogatives  and  powers. 

The  Strength  of  Locals 

Local  leaders  of  the  Teamsters  Union  have  always  fought  hard 
to  maintain  local  autonomy.  Tobin  was  the  undisputed  and 
respected  head  of  the  union  for  nearly  half  a  century,  reelected 
to  the  office  of  president  by  every  convention  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote,  yet  all  his  efforts  to  reduce  local  control,  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  international,  or  centralize  power  were  stub- 
bornly resisted  and  vigorously  fought.  Tobin's  desire  to  set  up  a 
national  death  benefit  program  was  beaten  down  at  every  con- 
vention.  His  regular  and  continual  attempts  to  increase  the  per 
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capita  tax  paid  by  locals  made  only  slow  and  limited  progress. 
His  power  to  appoint  trustees  to  supervise  locals,  when  in  his 
discretion  he  thought  such  action  advisable,  was  used  only  on 
rare  occasions  because  he  was  reluctant  to  antagonize  the  locals/ 

Tobin  ordinarily  faced  a  hostile  and  unruly  convention  when 
the  subject  under  consideration  involved  proposals  to  give  inter- 
national officers  more  control.  In  the  convention  of  1940,  for 
example,  the  committee  on  constitution  recommended  that  the 
president  be  given  both  authority  to  compel  a  local  union  involved 
in  a  dispute  with  an  employer  to  arbitrate  and  power  to  revoke 
the  charter  of  the  local  or  remove  or  expel  an  officer  for  defiance 
of  such  order.  Beck,  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  defending 
the  proposed  provision  and  was  still  speaking  to  the  assembled 
delegates  when  the  ten  minutes  allotted  him  by  the  rules  expired. 
At  this  point,  while  Beck  was  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  a  dele- 
gate rose  to  make  the  point  of  order  that  the  speaker's  time  had 
elapsed.  Tobin  tried  to  permit  Beck  to  continue  for  a  few  more 
minutes,  but  there  was  a  number  of  objections.  A  motion  by 
one  delegate  that  Beck  be  given  three  additional  minutes  led  to 
considerable  disorder  on  the  floor. 

Tobin  finally  was  able  to  put  the  motion  to  the  assembly.  The 
records  indicate  what  followed. 

A  voice  vote  was  taken  on  the  motion,  and  the  Chair  declared 
the  motion  carried.  A  number  of  delegates  expressed  opposition 
to  the  finding  of  the  Chair  that  the  motion  had  been  carried. 
President  Tobin:  Well,  boys,  I  see  what  I  referred  to  in  the 
first  day  of  the  convention  is  beginning  to  express  itself.  No  one 
doubted  that  motion  or  questioned  it  at  the  time  I  declared  it. 
Consequently  the  motion  is  in  order.  It  was  my  judgment, 
from  the  sounds  on  the  air,  that  the  majority  were  in  favor  of 
the  motion. 

A  roll  call  vote  was  demanded  by  one  delegate  and  James  L. 
Considine  of  Local  33  made  the  point  of  order  that 
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.  .  .  whether  or  not  the  Chair  thinks  this  action  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  this  organization,  he  has  plainly  usurped  the  authority 
of  the  organization  by  stating  that  this  vote  was  carried,  when 
everybody  else  knows  it  wasn't. 

Tobin  overruled  the  point  of  order  declaring  that  it  was  too  late 
to  appeal  from  his  decision  but  he  asked  Beck  to  give  up  the 
privilege  to  continue  speaking  which  the  convention  had  just 
granted  to  him.  When  further  demands  were  made  for  a  roll  call, 
Tobin  said: 

"Now,  listen— if  you  are  going  to  act  like  a  lot  of  children, 
all  right.  .  .  .  Now  Mr.  Considine  .  i  .  is  entitled  to  his  expres- 
sions, but  he  is  not  entitled  to  his  insinuations,  and  if  I  were  to 
insinuate  what  I  have  in  mind  it  might  not  be  so  pleasant  for 
Delegate  Considine." 

Beck  renewed  his  efforts  to  proceed  but  tumult  broke  out  once 
more.  Tobin  adminished  the  convention  again  not  to  "...  act 
like  a  lot  of  children." 

A  delegate  then  said:  "There  are  1,800  members  in  this  con- 
vention, and  it  appears  to  the  1,800  or  a  good  majority  of  the 
1,800,  that  the  Chair  and  the  committee  on  the  platform  are 
acting  a  whole  lot  more  childish  than  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention." 

Beck  made  one  further  attempt  to  continue  but  he  was  shouted 
down.  The  whole  matter  was  then  postponed.^  A  considerably 
watered-down  version  of  the  provision  concerning  arbitration 
was  adopted  unanimously  the  following  day.^ 

Incidents  such  as  this,  illustrating  the  temper  of  local  leaders 
of  the  IBT  when  their  authority  is  being  threatened,  undoubtedly 
have  occurred  on  many  occasions.  This  one,  however,  is  par- 
ticularly significant  in  that  it  has  been  set  forth  clearly  in  its 
entirety  in  the  records  of  the  union. 

The  labor  reporter  of  the  New  York  Times  has  described  the 
situation  prevailing  in  the  IBT: 
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When  Beck  took  over  the  union  ...  it  was  not  an  international 
union  at  all,  for  all  its  size,  wealth,  and  strategic  position.  It  was 
a  combination  of  hundreds  of  locals,  each  a  law  to  itself.  Daniel 
J.  Tobin,  Beck's  predecessor,  was  the  most  powerful  single 
individual  in  the  A.F.L.  He  bossed  the  federation's  executive 
council  with  shameless  arrogance,  but  he  walked  softly  in  the 
presence  of  liis  own  local  leaders.  In  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
other  big  cities,  Teamster  officials  threw  their  weight  around 
with  no  regard  for  the  parent  organization.  On  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  Tobin  sought  to  blow  the  whistle,  no  one  listened.* 

Beck  has  tried  to  centrahze  affairs  of  the  IBT  in  the  inter- 
national offices,  but  he  has  been  forced  to  reiterate  on  several 
occasions  that  local  autonomy  would  remain  unfettered.  He  said : 

I  will  not  interfere  with  the  activities  of  local  unions,  joint 
councils  or  area  conferences  when  they  operate  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  Constitution  and  do  not  adopt  policies  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  general  good  and  welfare  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union.  .  .  .  There  may  be  things  of  which  I  personally 
do  not  approve,  but  in  their  application  if  they  do  not  violate 
the  International  Constitution  or  national  policy  I  have  no 
reason  to  interfere.^ 

Jurisdictional  Boundaries 

The  organizational  structure  which  has  evolved  is  geared  to 
meet  the  expansional  prochvities  of  the  union.  At  the  turn  of  the 
centur\',  the  jurisdiction  of  the  international  union  comprised 
the  drivers  of  horses  and  teams  of  horses.  In  1904,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  union  provided  that  "Any  teamster  or  helper  driving 
or  working  on  a  vehicle  who  does  not  own,  operate  or  control 
more  than  one  team  or  vehicle  shall  be  eligible  for  member- 
ship." ®  Today,  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  union  is  virtually 
unhmited.  The  constitution  approved  by  the  last  convention 
maps  the  territory  of  the  teamsters.    It  states: 

This  organization  has  jurisdiction  over  all  teamsters,  chauffeurs, 
warehousemen  and  helpers;  all  who  are  employed  on  or  around 
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horses,  harness,  carriages,  automobiles,  trucks,  trailers,  and  all 
other  vehicles  hauling,  carrying,  or  conveying  freight,  merchan- 
dise, or  materials;  automotive  sales,  service  and  maintenance 
employees,  garage  workers  and  service  station  employees,  ware- 
housemen of  all  kinds  employed  in  warehouse  work,  stockmen, 
shipping  room  employees,  and  loaders,  that  is  persons  engaged 
in  loading  or  unloading  freight,  merchandise,  or  other  materials 
on  to  or  from  any  type  of  vehicle;  all  classes  of  dairy  employees, 
inside  and  outside,  including  salesmen;  brewery  and  soft  drink 
workers;  workers  employed  in  ice  cream  plants;  all  other  workers 
employed  in  the  manufacture,  processing,  sale  and  distribution 
of  food,  milk,  dairy,  and  other  products;  all  truck  terminal 
employees;  cannery  workers;  and  other  workers  where  the 
security  of  the  bargaining  positions  of  the  above  classifications 
requires  the  organization  of  such  other  workers.^ 

The  union  thus  clearly  specifies  that  workers  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  or  distribution  of  any  product  fall  within  the  scope 
of  its  organizational  operations,  but  the  elastic  clause  which  closes 
the  constitutional  section  permits  it  to  accept  any  employee,  at 
least  in  theory,  as  a  member. 

The  significant  augmentation  of  the  jurisdictional  territory 
claimed  by  the  union  has  come  about  as  a  result  of  a  variety  of 
factors.  In  some  instances,  workers  who  were  not  claimed  by 
other  groups  were  sought  and  accepted  as  members  by  the  Team- 
sters Union.  Such  was  the  case,  in  1918,  of  the  dairy  workers 
over  whom  the  IBT,  after  consulting  the  AFL,  took  jurisdiction. 
This  was  done  "for  the  purpose  of  making  the  organization  [of 
the  milk  wagon  drivers  local]  perfect."  ®  Sometimes  an  unsatis- 
factory relationship  with  a  union  whose  members  come  in  regu- 
lar contact  with  teamsters  has  brought  about  expansion.  The 
best  example  is  the  case  of  the  warehousemen,  currently  constitut- 
ing over  a  quarter  of  the  total  membership  of  the  IBT.  Beginning 
in  1937,  after  its  charter  was  extended  by  the  AFL,  the  Teamsters 
Union  enrolled  warehousmen.  This  action  was  taken  because 
of  fear  by  leaders  of  the  IBT  that  Harry  R.  Bridges'  International 
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Longshoremen  and  Warehousemen  Union  intended  to  organize 
warehousemen.  In  1944,  the  executive  board  of  the  IBi'  de- 
cided that  local  unions  could  admit  office  workers  wherever  it 
was  necessary  ''to  keep  the  wheels  rolling"  and  in  order  "to  pre- 
vent other  organizations  from  coming  in,  especially  the  CIO, 
and  causing  us  serious  trouble."  ^  Some  workers  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  members  because  of  their  proximate  relation  to  those 
already  in  the  union.  Thus,  gasohne  station  attendants  were 
added  to  IBT  jurisdiction  in  1938.  Previously,  the  union  had 
had  control  over  garage  employees,  other  than  mechanics,  for 
a  score  of  years,  and  over  those  oil  and  gasoline  drivers  who  haul 
to  gasohne  stations.  The  union  maintained  that  it  was  forced 
to  take  over  gas  station  men  in  order  to  protect  the  higher  wage 
rates  paid  to  garage  employees."  Some  members,  however,  have 
been  absorbed  simply  as  a  result  of  the  expansionist  or  imperialis- 
dc  tendencies  manifested  by  the  union  on  many  occasions.  Such 
were  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator  company  employees,  who  joined  the  IBT  as  Local 
1 145.  The  local,  which  is  probably  the  largest  in  the  entire  Mid- 
west, consists  of  production-line  workers  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  equipment.  The  internal  politics  of  the  local  led  to 
its  affihation  with  the  Teamsters  Union. 

It  is  true  that  on  sundry  occasions  and  for  diverse  reasons  the 
IBT  has  refused  to  admit  certain  groups,  but  such  situations  are 
unusual.  Sometimes  because  of  special  arrangements  with  cer- 
tain employers  or  because  of  difficult  or  practical  bargaining 
considerations  the  Teamsters  Union  refused  to  organize  or  turned 
down  the  application  for  admission  of  certain  groups.  In  a  few 
cases,  it  kept  some  workers  out  because  it  was  reluctant  to  raise 
their  wage  levels.  In  1930,  it  refused  to  absorb  a  group  of  egg 
inspectors  in  Chicago  even  though  the  request  for  this  action 
came  from  William  Green  of  the  AFL.^^  Two  years  later,  on  the 
advice  of  Beck,  it  seriously  considered  organizing  aviators  be- 
cause "these  men  were  nothing  more  or  less  than  certain  kinds  of 
chaufTeurs— chaufTeurs  of  the  air."  ^^  The  decision,  however,  was 
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negative.  The  union  turned  down  an  application  from  a  group 
of  workers  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  because  it  felt  that  they  were 
geographically  too  remote  from  headquarters.  A  decade  after- 
wards, however,  in  1946,  Beck  himself  prevailed  upon  the  general 
executive  board  to  undertake  organizational  work  in  that  region 
of  the  world.  Although  women  are  now  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  union,  the  IBT  has  generally  not  been  disposed  to  admit 
them.  As  late  as  the  Second  World  War  they  were  only  tem- 
porarily admitted  by  the  Chicago  locals,  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  their  membership  would  cease  at  the  end  of  the 
emergency.  ^^ 

In  a  roundabout  manner  Tobin  opposed  the  employment  of 
women  as  taxicab  drivers.    In  1918,  he  wrote: 

.  .  .  while  we  are  not  opposed  to  women  in  any  way,  shape  or 
manner,  we  are  of  the  opinion,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  employ- 
ment is  degrading  to  women.  ...  At  night  time,  while  the 
taxicab  drivers  pick  up  respectable  citizens,  they  also  pick  up 
some  of  the  other  class.  .  .  .  The  thought  of  having  a  modest, 
clean,  good-living  young  woman  employed  in  this  service  is 
nauseating.  ...  It  takes  a  man  with  courage  and  strength  to 
engage  in  the  employment  mentioned  above.^* 

The  question  of  racial  discrimination  has  been  relatively  unim- 
portant in  the  Teamsters  Union.  In  1908,  the  general  executive 
board  chartered  a  Negro  local  when  the  white  local  in  the  area 
refused  to  accept  Negroes  as  members  or  to  organize  the  colored 
men  separately  ;^^  but  in  1946,  the  board  refused  to  grant  a 
separate  charter  to  a  group  of  colored  livery  drivers  who  re- 
quested one.^^  The  IBT  undertook  an  organizing  campaign  in 
1906  among  Negro  teamsters  in  the  South  to  strengthen  their 
trade  union  allegiances  and  reduce  their  inclination  to  serve  as 
strikebreakers.^^  A  decade  later,  Tobin  was  accused  by  an  IBT 
local  in  Pittsburgh,  comprised  of  Negro  workers  hauling  refuse, 
of  having  rendered  an  unjust  decision  when  he  required  it  to 
fulfill  its  contract  obligations.    The  local  contended  that  the 
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decision  hinged  on  the  fact  that  its  members  were  colored.  Tobin 
denied  the  charges  and  in  the  process  imphed  that  the  finances  of 
the  local  were  not  in  order.^®  In  1955,  a  number  of  locals  of  the 
Teamsters  Union  in  the  New  York  metropohtan  area,  which 
came  over  from  the  brewery  union  two  years  before,  was 
charged  with  discriminating  against  Negroes  employed  in  the 
brewery  industry.  An  inconclusive  investigation  and  hearings 
were  conducted  by  the  New  York  State  Commission  against  Dis- 
crimination and  although  the  locals  involved  denied  the  charges, 
they  nevertheless  agreed  to  modify  job  referral  poHcies  and  grant 
to  fourteen  complaining  Negroes  their  appropriate  seniority 
rights  and  status.  Local  1345,  with  jurisdiction  over  bottle  de- 
Uvery,  botde  shop  work,  and  warehouse  employment  in  the  beer 
industry,  was  at  the  center  of  the  controversy.^^ 

The  many  differences  in  the  jobs  held  by  members  of  the 
union  have  necessitated  a  large  variety  of  locals.  During  the 
past  decade  the  IBT  has  averaged  about  800  local  unions  of  all 
kinds.  A  random  selection  from  the  roster  of  locals  clearly  in- 
dicates this  condition.  There  are,  among  others,  locals  of  chicken 
drivers,  city  employees,  clothing  drivers,  bakery  drivers,  milk 
wagon  drivers,  funeral  chauffeurs,  armored  car  chauffeurs,  gen- 
eral warehousemen,  gas  station  operators,  coal  drivers,  and  gen- 
eral truck  drivers.  Such  differentiation  is  not  made  consistently 
in  all  places  but  has  been  a  convenient  device  for  preventing 
a  local  from  growing  too  large  and  unwieldy.  It  has  also  en- 
abled a  local  to  concentrate  on  problems  peculiar  to  its  members. 
In  smaller  cities,  however,  locals  may  be  conglomerated  organiza- 
Uons  whose  members  come  from  diverse  occupations. 

Many  types  of  workers  other  than  drivers  are  part  of  the 
union,  but  even  among  truck  drivers  there  are  significant  dis- 
tinctions in  conditions  of  employment.  Pay  may  be  based  on 
commission  earned,  mileage  driven,  hours  worked,  or  trips  made. 
The  impact  of  seasonal  activity  on  the  various  occupations  per- 
formed by  members  of  the  union  may  be  significant.  The  degree 
of  governmental  supervision  and  regulation  of  workers  in  the 
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different  branches  of  employment  is  not  uniform.  Special  prob- 
lems which  face  any  group  of  drivers,  therefore,  may  be  con- 
sidered more  readily  under  the  existing  union  structure.  Mat- 
ters which  affect  two  or  more  locals  in  the  same  geographical 
area  are  handled  by  joint  councils. 

Unemployment  among  teamsters  has  never  been  measured  with 
any  degree  of  care  or  adequacy.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  many 
truck  drivers  have  a  limited  working  Hfe  span.  Unemployment 
and  superannuation  are  important  problems,  particularly  for 
over-the-road  teamsters,  because  employers  are  reluctant  to  hire 
men  over  thirty-five  years  of  age  as  drivers.  In  many  cases,  the 
aging  driver  engaged  in  long-haul  operations  returns  to  the  farm 
hfe  from  which  he  separated  when  he  began  to  drive  a  truck. 
Others,  however,  shift  into  another  part  of  the  union  and  become 
taxicab  drivers,  terminal  and  warehouse  workers,  or  local  pick- 
up and  deHvery  drivers. 

Tobin  was  of  the  firm  opinion  that  truck  drivers  working  for 
the  government  should  belong  to  the  IBT.  On  various  occasions 
groups  of  such  employees  tried  to  obtain  separate  charters  from 
the  AFL.  They  contended  that  the  teamsters'  organization  was 
not  dignified  enough  to  absorb  workers  with  civil  service  status. 
Labor  leaders  who  suggested  that  mail  truck  drivers  should  be 
permitted  to  organize  in  their  own  union  were  spumed  by 
Tobin. ^^  Years  later,  Beck,  who  thinks  as  Tobin  did  on  this 
matter,  undertook  a  campaign  as  chairman  of  the  independent 
advisory  committee  to  the  trucking  industry  and  as  president  of 
the  IBT  to  increase  the  use  of  trucks  in  the  shipment  of  intercity 
mail.  He  maintained  that  the  federal  government  would  reduce 
its  cost  and  accelerate  the  deUvery  process  if  it  transported  mail, 
for  distances  of  not  more  than  300  miles,  in  trucks  and  trailers 
instead  of  by  railroad. 

Administration  of  the  Union 

For  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  subsequent  to  its  formation, 
the  IBT  was  made  up  of  three  structural  levels— the  local  union, 
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the  joint  council,  and  the  international  union.  These  component 
parts  are  still  in  existence,  but  the  union  has  added  geographical 
conferences,  regional  trade  divisions,  and  national  trade  divi- 
sions. To  some  extent,  the  union  now  has  the  problem  of  allocat- 
ing authority  among  its  subdivisions. 

Local  unions  are  chartered  by  the  general  secretary-treasurer. 
Whenever  the  number  of  men  in  any  one  craft  of  teamsters  is 
insufficient  for  a  separate  unit,  a  mixed  local  may  be  formed. 
If  there  are  400  or  more  members  of  one  craft  in  a  mixed  local, 
they  may  apply  for  a  separate  charter.  Ordinarily  only  one  local 
union  in  a  single  craft  is  chartered  in  each  city,  but  some  excep- 
tions exist  as  a  result  of  historical  or  practical  considerations.  For 
example,  there  is  more  than  one  local  of  milk  wagon  drivers  in 
New  York  City. 

Joint  councils  are  formed  in  every  city  in  which  there  are 
three  or  more  local  unions  of  teamsters.  Locals  in  the  suburbs 
and  in  the  neighboring  regions  ordinarily  join  the  council  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  During  the  past  few  years,  the  IBT  has  had 
about  fifty  joint  councils.  The  constitutional  functions  of  the 
joint  council  are  to  adjust  jurisdictional  disputes  between  local 
unions,  try  cases  appealed  from  locals  or  lodged  against  locals, 
approve  or  disapprove  action  contemplated  by  locals  with  regard 
to  strikes,  lockouts,  boycotts,  or  lawsuits,  and  evaluate  wage  scales 
which  local  unions  plan  to  submit  to  employers. 

Membership  of  Joint  Councils  of  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  August  31,  1955^^ 

Membership  in 
Joint  Council  Affiliated  Locals 

7.    San  Francisco,  California 62,138 

10.    Boston   and   vicinity,   Massachusetts   40,554 

13.    St.   Louis,   Missouri   39,037 

16.  New  York,  New  York  122,938 

17.  Rochester,  New  York   5.799 

23.    Butte,   Montana   4,007 

25.  Chicago,  Illinois  117,570 

26.  Cincinnati,    Ohio    14,576 
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Membership  in 
Joint  Council  A  filiated  Locals 

28.  Seattle,  Washington  49,971 

32.  Minneapolis,   Minnesota   30,281 

34.  St.    Paul,   Minnesota   12,569 

36.  Vancouver,  British  Columbia  6,050 

37.  Portland,  Oregon  23,964 

38.  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys,  California  47,622 

40.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  36,327 

41.  Cleveland,  Ohio  46,735 

42.  Los  Angeles,  California  92,174 

43.  Detroit,    Michigan    42,651 

44.  Toledo,   Ohio   11,207 

45.  Des  Moines,  Iowa  44,094 

46.  Buffalo,  New  York  11,597 

50.  Milwaukee,    Wisconsin    17,595 

52.  Toronto,  Ontario  7,783 

53.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  72,836 

54.  Denver,    Colorado    11,424 

55.  Washington,  D.  C 9,105 

56.  Kansas  City  and  vicinity,  Missouri  28,082 

58.  Houston  and  vicinity,  Texas  5,589 

60.  Northern  Wisconsin  and  Upper  Michigan  10,460 

61.  Dayton,   Ohio   4,511 

62.  Baltimore,   Maryland  12,648 

64.  New  Haven  and  vicinity,  Connecticut 11,061 

65.  Springfield,    Illinois    23,419 

67.  Utah  and  Southern  Idaho  6,787 

68.  Atlanta,    Georgia    3,505 

69.  Indianapolis,    Indiana   27,243 

70.  Central  New  York  State  11,317 

71.  Phoenix  and  vicinity,  Arizona  7,226 

72.  Albany,  New  York  6,371 

73.  Essex  County,  New  Jersey  44,811 

80.  Dallas,   Texas   5,275 

81.  Omaha,    Nebraska   3,573 

82.  Fargo  and  vicinity.  North  Dakota  2,469 

83.  Richmond  and  vicinity,  Virginia  .       4,907 

84.  Charleston  and  vicinity.  West  Virginia 4,589 

85.  Jacksonville  and  vicinity,  Florida  1,293 

86.  Winnipeg  and  vicinity,  Manitoba  857 

87.  Tennessee    14,054 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  council  is  to  serve  as  an  intermediate 

step  or  clearing  house  between  the  local  union  and  the  inter- 
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national  office,  and  relieve  the  general  officers  from  many  of  the 
minutiae  and  details  arising  in  day-to-day  operations  of  the  union. 
Adequate  power  and  authority  is  Nested  in  the  hands  of  the 
general  executive  board  and  general  president  to  prevent  or 
countermand  those  decisions  of  the  councils  which  are  obnoxious 
to  the  international  leadership.  Furthermore  joint  councils  were 
specifically  advised  by  Tobin  to  keep  their  treasuries  small  and 
to  act  only  within  the  confines  of  the  constitutional  provisions.^^ 

Although  there  has  been  a  considerable  expansion  in  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  international  office  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  structural  framework  and  subdivisions 
ha\'e  been  altered  significantly  only  during  the  past  few  years. 
Tobin  believed  that  such  changes  might  lessen  his  power  or 
sen'e  as  the  foundation  of  a  secession  movement  and,  for  many 
years,  he  strongly  opposed  and  preached  against  all  efforts  to 
set  up  organizational  units  on  a  state-wide,  religious,  or  political 
basis.  Although  a  devout  Catholic,  Tobin  opposed  the  formation 
of  religious  clubs  within  the  IBT.  Regarding  religion,  he  wrote : 
"Yes,  I  am  an  absolute  believer  in  the  Church,  but  my  personal 
opinion,  judging  from  my  experience  in  the  labor  movement,  is 
that  because  of  the  expressions,  declarations  and  actions  of  our 
clerg>-men,  the  labor  movement  today  in  America  and  other 
countries  has  ver\'  little  confidence  in  the  Church."  ^^ 

As  was  indicated  earlier,  it  was  Dave  Beck  who  gave  impetus 
to  and  was  able  to  overcome  Tobin's  resistance  to  structural 
changes  in  the  union.  In  1937  the  Western  Conference  of  Team- 
sters was  organized  over  the  strong  opposition  of  Tobin.  Tobin 
subsequently  recognized  and  accepted  the  conference  as  part  of 
an  apparently  ine\qtable  trend  of  growth.  By  1941,  he  was  molli- 
fied. In  praising  the  good  work  of  the  conference,  he  said: 
"...  they  are  obedient  to  the  laws  [of  the  union]  and  ask  for 
guidance  and  information  and  constructive  criticism  from  the 
General  President."  "  The  formation  of  conferences,  however, 
was  not  recognized  constitutionally  by  the  teamsters  until  1947. 

A  statement  oudining  the  purpose  of  the  Western  Conference 
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of  Teamsters  was  designed  to  meet  with  Tobin's  approval.  It 
reads:  "It  operates  wholly  on  a  voluntary  basis,  strictly  for  or- 
ganizing purposes,  and  does  not  in  any  way  supersede  the  Inter- 
national Union  or  infringe  upon  the  autonomous  rights  of  Joint 
Councils  or  local  unions."  ^^  The  sole  purpose  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  conference  was  stated  to  be  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  information,  the  discussion  of  mutual  problems,  and  the 
planning  and  development  of  cooperative  organizational  activity 
among  business  representatives  of  the  locals. 

Since  then  the  IBT  has  divided  the  United  States  into  four 
conference  areas.  Conference  chairmen  are  appointed  by  the 
general  president.  The  western  conference,  headed  by  Frank  W. 
Brewster,  who  succeeded  Beck,  covers  the  eleven  states  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona, 
Montana,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico.  The  southern 
conference  was  formed  at  the  end  of  1943  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  southwest  over-the-road  and  general  teamsters  council 
and  the  southeast  teamsters  council.  It  is  led  by  Murray  W. 
Miller  and  includes  the  ten  states  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Louisiana.  The  central  states  conference,  set  up  in 
the  spring  of  1953,  is  run  by  James  R.  HofTa,  and  includes  twelve 
states— Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and 
Nebraska.  Finally,  the  eastern  conference,  currently  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Thomas  E.  Flynn,  was  organized  in  the  fall  of 
1953  and  covers  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  remaining 
fifteen  states— Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  Hoffa  however,  exerts  con- 
siderable influence  on  both  Miller  and  Flynn. 

The  provinces  in  Canada  have  been  assigned  to  the  western, 
central  states,  and  eastern  conferences  on  the  basis  of  territorial 
adjacency.    John  F.   English,  the  secretary-treasurer,  reported 
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that  in  1946  the  IBT  had  10,000  members  and  thirty-two  locals 
in  Canada.  Ten  years  later,  Canadian  membership  had  increased 
about  fourfold. 

In  a  few  cases,  divisions  have  been  set  up  within  the  regional 
conferences  on  a  state-wide  basis.  In  1955,  membership  in  the 
Teamsters  Union  was  divided  among  the  conferences"^  as  fol- 
lows : 


Conference 

Membership 

Per  Cent  of  Membership 

central  states 

485,308 

37.6 

eastern 

418,799 

32.5 

southern 

58,091 

4.6 

western 

326,163 

25.3 

total 

1,288,361 

100.0 

Each  conference  is  administered  by  a  chairman  appointed  by 
the  general  president  from  among  the  vice  presidents  or  inter- 
national organizers  and  an  executive  board  or  policy  committee 
drawn  from  among  local  leaders  in  the  states  involved.  The  con- 
ference is  divided  into  as  many  as  sixteen  trade  divisions.  These 
divisions  are  based  upon  different  types  of  work  performed  by 
the  membership  in  that  region  and  include  categories  such  as 
chauffeurs,  bakery,  over-the-road  or  freight,  general  hauling, 
building  and  construction,  shipbuilding  and  water  front,  dairy, 
automotive,  beverage,  log  hauling,  warehouse,  cannery  and 
frozen  foods,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning,  brewery  and  soft  drinks, 
produce,  public  service,  taxicab,  local  cartage,  and  miscellane- 
ous sales  drivers.  Staff  divisions  may  include  public  relations, 
statistics,  and  legal  departments.  In  some  instances,  however,  the 
existence  of  trade  divisions  preceded  the  establishment  of  con- 
ferences. In  1956,  the  western  conference  pioneered  by  setting 
up  a  strike  insurance  fund  to  supplement  strike  benefits  paid  by 
the  international  union.  Strikers  engaged  in  strikes  approved  by 
the  western  conference  are  entitled,  after  a  waiting  period  of  one 
week,  to  $15.00  a  week  for  three  weeks  and  $20.00  a  week  there- 
after. 
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The  most  recent  modification  in  international  structure  has 
been  the  chartering  of  national  trade  divisions.  These  units  are 
geographically  broader  than  the  regional  trade  divisions  and  pro- 
vide the  IBT  with  the  apparatus  necessary  for  bargaining  on  a 
national  scale  for  any  group  of  its  workers  or  with  any  company 
operating  throughout  the  country.  At  present,  however,  the 
national  trade  divisions  exert  very  little  influence  in  the  union. 
Beck  does  not  plan  to  permit  the  national  trade  divisions  to  take 
over  the  work  of  the  conferences.  Their  main  function  will  be 
to  correlate  the  work  of  different  regions. 

Despite  repeated  iteration  that  the  conferences  are  of  a  volun- 
tary and  advisory  nature,  there  has  been  a  gradual  but  persistent 
growth  in  the  influence  and  power  wielded  by  these  units.  Con- 
centration of  decision-making  power  is  pronounced  in  the  west- 
em  and  central  states  conferences,  although  important  pockets 
of  resistance  to  this  development  remain,  notably  in  Chicago. 
But  that  the  conference,  through  the  trade  division,  will  ulti- 
mately take  over  the  largest  part  of  the  authority  exercised  by 
joint  councils  is  a  clearly  marked  trend.  As  uniform  contracts 
gradually  cover  larger  geographical  areas,  enforcement  of  many 
provisions  through  the  conference  becomes  a  virtual  necessity. 

The  international  organization  is  administered  by  its  elected 
officers  who  include  a  general  president,  a  general  secretary- 
treasurer,  eleven  vice  presidents,  and  three  trustees.  The  sole 
duty  of  the  trustees  consists  of  auditing  the  union  books  on  the 
first  of  April  and  October  of  each  year  and  reporting  the  find- 
ings to  the  president. 

The  constitution  of  the  IBT,  like  that  of  almost  all  of  the  Im- 
portant national  unions,  provides  for  tight  control  and  strict 
supervision  by  the  international  officers  over  affiliated  locals,  joint 
councils,  and  conferences.  In  practice,  however,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  a  considerable  degree  of  local  autonomy  pre- 
vails because  of  the  historical  precedents  under  which  almost 
complete  freedom  of  action  was  left  to  each  local  and  because  of 
the  vigorous  resistance  of  local  "bosses"  to  any  abrogation  or  re- 
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duction  in  their  power.  It  is  true  nevertheless  that  there  has  been 
a  continuous  though  slow  shift  of  power  from  local  leaders  up- 
ward to  leaders  of  the  joint  council  and  the  conference.  Ef- 
forts by  Beck  to  accelerate  this  trend  and  centralize  power  in 
his  o>vn  hands,  and  in  the  general  executive  board,  have  been 
resisted  on  various  occasions  by  the  board  itself  since  many  of  its 
members  would  be  shorn  of  the  power  they  exercise  locally 
through  such  action.  Ordinarily,  the  strength  of  the  international 
vice  president  is  based  and  dependent  upon  his  influence  and 
prestige  back  "home." 

The  supreme  governing  body  of  the  IBT  is  the  convention 
which  meets  even'  five  years.  Each  local  is  allotted  a  number  of 
delegates  based  on  the  size  of  its  membership  rolls.  The  main 
functions  of  the  convention  are  to  act  on  appeals  from  decisions 
of  officers  or  lower  bodies,  amend  the  constitution,  and  elect 
international  officers. 

The  jurisdiction  vested  in  the  general  president  is  considerable. 
Probably  the  most  widely  discussed  power  given  to  the  president 
is  authority  to  appoint  trustees  (to  be  distinguished  from  those 
elected  to  audit  the  books  of  the  international)  or  receivers  over 
subordinate  bodies  of  the  union  {i.e.,  local  unions  and  joint 
councils).  Sometimes,  the  exercise  of  this  power  has  been  con- 
sidered dictatorial  behavior,  but  Beck  has  also  been  criticized 
for  not  using  the  authority  more  frequently  to  rid  the  union  of 
corrupt  and  dishonest  elements.  Although  this  provision,  ap- 
proved by  the  IBT  convention  in  1908,  is  a  potent  one,  over  the 
years,  it  has  been  used  relatively  sparingly  and  has  rarely  been 
abused  by  the  general  president.  At  the  end  of  1955,  105  of  the 
897  locals,  or  almost  12  per  cent,  were  under  trusteeship.^^ 

A  decision  by  the  president  to  appoint  a  trustee  may  subse- 
quentlv,  on  appeal,  be  reviewed  by  the  general  executive  board 
and  ultimately  by  the  convention.  Trustees  exercise  absolute 
power  in  the  selection  and  removal  of  officers  and  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  body  under  their  control.  On  a  number  of 
occasions,  trustees  have  remained  in  office  for  a  decade  or  even 
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longer,  and  protests  by  members  of  the  locals  involved  were  not 
heeded  by  the  general  officers.  During  1953,  his  first  year  as 
general  president.  Beck  appointed  trustees  in  New  York  City,  St. 
Louis,  Detroit,  Albany,  Yonkers,  Pontiac  (Michigan),  and  Bing- 
hamton  (New  York).  Each  of  these  actions  was  based  on  an 
investigation,  either  by  himself  or  by  a  governmental  agency, 
and  had  the  support  of  the  IBT  vice  president  in  the  region. 
Some  of  these  moves,  however,  were  challenged.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Beck  appointed  a  trustee  for  Local  693,  in  Binghamton, 
only  after  information  reached  him  revealing  many  irregularities 
in  the  conduct  of  its  officers,  the  New  York  State  supreme  court 
ordered  him  to  restore  control  of  the  local  to  those  officers  until 
a  judicial  decision  could  be  reached.^®  This  ruling  by  the  court, 
in  effect  for  a  time,  was  one  of  the  factors  which  reduced  Beck's 
zeal  to  intrude  into  the  affairs  of  local  unions.  Court  interven- 
tion occurred  also  in  the  Yonkers  situation  in  connection  with 
corruption  in  Local  445.^^  This  case  illustrates  the  typical 
pattern  of  behavior  used  by  dishonest  union  business  agents  in 
shaking  down  employers. 

The  appointment  of  a  receiver  is  ordinarily  made  when  local 
officers  mismanage  finances  or  carry  on  corrupt  practices.  The 
procedure,  however,  was  put  to  unusual  use  in  the  New  England 
area  shortly  after  the  tristate  agreement  was  signed  there  in  April, 
1939.^°  At  that  time  one  of  the  nine  locals  involved  in  the 
agreement  refused  to  ratify  it.  Several  of  the  others  had  minority 
groups  which  attempted  to  obstruct  the  efforts  of  local  leaders  to 
enforce  the  contract.  Local  officials  generally  felt  that  the  con- 
tract was  a  good  one  and  they  therefore  applied  to  the  IBT 
to  have  receivers  appointed.  The  international  took  such  action 
in  a  few  cases.  Local  officers  were  then  responsible  to  the  re- 
ceiver rather  than  to  their  members  and,  in  this  way,  the  terms 
of  the  contract  could  be  carried  out  without  any  interference 
from  the  membership.  Since  there  was  no  question  of  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  of  any  officers  or  members  of  the  locals 
involved,  the  decision  by  the  IBT  to  appoint  trustees  clearly  sup- 
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pressed  the  operation  of  democracy  within  the  union  and  un- 
justifiably reduced  the  influence  of  the  rank  and  file.  Neverthe- 
less, the  leaders  had  a  sound  position.  They  favored  equaUzation 
of  wages  in  the  area  in  order  to  eliminate  competition  for  jobs 
among  the  locals  and  paid  Uttle  attention  to  the  demands  of  some 
members  for  more  immediate  gains  through  an  increase  in  wages. 

The  general  president  is  empowered  to  interpret  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  union  and  to  resolve  all  grievances  and  dis- 
putes submitted  to  him  by  subordinate  bodies.  He  decides 
whether  members  involved  in  strikes  or  lockouts  are  entided 
to  benefits  and  must  approve  bylaws  of  all  local  unions  and 
other  subdivisions  of  the  IBT.  He  appoints  and  removes  all 
international  organizers,  countersigns  all  checks,  audits  the  finan- 
cial books,  calls  the  general  executive  board  together,  and  edits 
the  monthly  journal.  In  emergency  situations  which,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, are  "imminently  dangerous  to  the  welfare"  of  the  union, 
the  general  president  may  assume  original  jurisdiction  to  conduct 
the  trial  of  a  member,  officer,  local,  joint  council,  or  other  sub- 
ordinate body.^^  No  contract  negotiated  by  a  local  union  is  valid 
until  it  is  approved  by  the  general  president.  In  the  typical  situa- 
tion, however,  either  the  local  does  not  submit  the  agreement 
to  him  or  approval  is  a  routine  matter. 

Those  duties  not  delegated  to  the  president  or  secretary- 
treasurer  are  assigned  to  the  general  executive  board.  However, 
since  decisions  made  by  the  general  president  may  be  appealed 
to  the  executive  board,  his  actions  and  behavior  ordinarily 
must  meet  the  board's  approval.  Moreover,  since  legislative  and 
judicial  powers  are  vested  in  the  board  between  conventions, 
the  president  must  look  to  its  members  for  support.  It  is  possible 
for  the  president  to  dominate  the  executive  board,  as  Tobin  did 
for  many  years,  and  to  exercise  decisive  control  over  the  resolu- 
tion of  many  specific  issues,  but  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  real 
repositon-'  of  power  in  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
is  the  general  executive  board. 
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Officers  and  members  are  protected  from  summary  and  arbi- 
trary dismissal,  expulsion,  suspension,  fine,  or  reprimand;  from 
orders  to  perform  or  refrain  from  performing  specified  acts; 
and  from  judgments  barring  them  from  union  office  for  a  fixed 
period  or  permanently.  The  constitution  requires  a  written  copy 
of  the  charges  against  an  accused  member  to  be  served  on  him 
and  a  trial  to  be  held.  The  ordinary  case  begins  at  the  local 
executive  board  level.  It  may  be  appealed  to  the  executive 
board  of  the  joint  council,  and  finally  to  the  general  executive 
board.  The  general  executive  board  serves  as  a  court  of  last 
resort  in  cases  involving  individual  members  and  officers  of 
subordinate  bodies,  but  elected  international  officials  may  appeal 
further  to  the  convention.  Charges  may  be  brought  against 
members  for  violating  laws  of  the  union,  unbecoming  conduct, 
fostering  secession,  abusing  fellow  members,  knowingly  giving 
helpful  information  to  an  employer  with  whom  the  union  is, 
involved  in  a  dispute,  or  wrongfully  taking  any  money  or  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  union.  The  constitution  specifies  that 
members  must  exhaust  all  remedies  and  procedures  within  the 
union  before  resorting  to  courts  for  assistance  against  a  union 
decision. 

The  international  has  set  forth  some  constitutional  provisions 
for  the  control  of  its  locals.  Uniform  parliamentary  rules  of 
order  and  procedure  have  been  promulgated  to  govern  meetings 
of  local  unions.  The  calendar  period  in  which  balloting  may  be 
conducted,  the  method  of  nomination  and  election,  and  the 
maximum  term  of  office  for  officers  are  specified.  Each  local 
union  elects  an  executive  board  consisting  of  a  president,  vice 
president,  recording  secretary,  secretary-treasurer,  and  three 
trustees.  Business  agents  may  be  elected  or  appointed.  Power 
is  vested  in  the  international  union  to  audit  the  books  of  each 
local  at  any  time.  In  general,  the  duties  of  local  secretary- 
treasurers  are  listed  in  detail.  They  include  provisions  dealing 
with  bonding  obligations,  the  handling  of  funds,  the  system  of 
bookkeeping  to  be  maintained,  the  payment  of  bills,  and  the 
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submission  of  reports  to  the  international.  Primary  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  duty  to  pay  the  full  per  capita  tax  to  the 
national  office  promptly  and  regularly.  Local  dues  must  be  at 
least  $3.00  a  month,  except  for  the  first  year  after  a  local  is 
newly  chartered  when  it  need  be  only  $2.00.  In  1950,  the 
average  monthly  dues  charged  by  locals  was  $3.26.^^ 

Some  control  is  exercised  by  the  general  president  over  the 
strike  activity  and  contract  demands  of  locals,  since  he  must 
approve  all  such  action  and  demands.  However,  except  when 
the  payment  of  strike  benefits  is  involved,  this  becomes  a  routine 
and  meaningless  procedure.  Local  unions  are  required  to  belong 
to  the  joint  council  and  conference  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
region. 

The  government  of  locals  and  joint  councils  in  the  Teamsters 
Union  runs  the  entire  gamut  of  types,  from  vigorous  democracy 
to  absolute  dictatorship.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  power 
which  the  members  exercise  corresponds  to  the  interest  which 
they  have  in  the  affairs  of  the  organization. 

The  IBT  provides  its  locals  with  the  services  of  international 
organizers  and  with  some  research  and  legal  assistance.  In  1952, 
the  first  of  the  annual  conferences  of  teamsters'  lawyers  was  held 
to  enable  legal  representatives  of  the  union  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  exchange  information  and  ideas  concerning  legisla- 
tive developments  and  judicial  decisions.  Briefs  prepared  in  all 
IBT  court  cases  are  filed  at  international  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  are  available  to  other  teamster  attorneys  who 
need  them.  The  1956  conference  was  attended  by  eighty  lawyers. 
The  international  union  also  sponsors  an  annual  conference  of 
its  economists  and  research  workers. 

International  headquarters  now  employs  many  scores  of 
workers,  including  a  research  stafT,  a  legislative  liaison  division, 
legal  counsel,  and  a  public  relations  bureau.  Tobin,  however, 
had  only  one  assistant  and  one  secretary  during  most  of  his 
tenure  in  office. 
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Finances  of  the  International 

Records  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  IBT  are  kept  by 
the  international  secretary-treasurer.  Aside  from  safeguarding 
the  property  of  the  international  union,  sending  out  the  new 
password  (used  to  identify  members)  every  three  months,  issu- 
ing charters  to  subordinate  bodies,  and  supplying  locals  and  joint 
councils  with  seals,  stamps,  and  supplies,  he  determines  the 
amount  of  representation  each  local  is  entitled  to  in  the  conven- 
tion. Representation  is  based  on  the  per  capita  tax  paid  by  the 
local  to  the  international. 

The  secretary-treasurer  publishes  the  financial  statement  of 
the  union,  collects  and  pays  out  all  moneys,  and  carries  out  the 
duty  of  notifying  locals  in  arrears  on  their  per  capita  payments. 
Locals  in  arrears  for  three  months  may  be  suspended  but  at  the 
end  of  six  months  their  charter  is  revoked.  The  general  secretary- 
treasurer,  local  secretary-treasurers,  and  business  agents  who 
handle  union  money  and  property  must  carry  a  suitable  surety 
bond.  The  general  secretary-treasurer,  the  general  president,  and 
a  third  person  selected  by  the  general  executive  board  con- 
stitute the  finance  committee.  It  is  this  body  which  has  the 
power  to  invest  the  funds  of  the  IBT. 

The  assets  and  funds  of  the  IBT  have  been  growing  rapidly. 
At  the  end  of  June,  1952,  just  prior  to  the  convention,  the  net 
worth  of  the  international  union  was  somewhat  over  $26,600,000, 
representing  a  gain  of  more  than  $9,200,000  since  the  preceding 
convention  of  1947.  At  the  start  of  1957,  as  a  result  of  several 
changes  in  the  investment  policies  of  the  IBT,  the  net  worth  had 
risen  to  more  than  $37,100,000.^^  Most  of  the  receipts  of  the 
union  are  derived  from  the  per  capita  taxes  paid  by  the  locals. 
These  payments  are  set  at  40  cents  a  month  for  each  member. 
(On  a  million  and  a  third  members  this  amounts  to  more  than 
$500,000  each  month.)  Large  sums  are  also  obtained  by  the 
IBT  from  initiation  fees  (each  local  pays  it  $1.00  per  new 
member,  unless  the  fee  is  over  $25.00  in  which  case  the  local 
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pays  10  per  cent  of  the  initiation),  from  returns  on  investments, 
and  from  the  sale  of  supphes  to  locals.  The  constitution  requires 
the  general  executive  board  to  levy  an  assessment  of  $1.00  per 
member  whenever  the  funds  of  the  international  drop  below 
$5,000,000,  but  there  has  never  been  any  need  to  invoke  this 
provision. 

The  most  important  expenditures  of  the  IBT  are  for  Inter- 
national Teamster  magazine,  salaries  and  expenses  of  officers 
and  organizers,  donations  to  subordinate  bodies,  organizing  cam- 
paign work,  per  capita  taxes  paid  to  organizations  with  which 
it  is  affiliated,  the  retirement  plan  set  up  for  its  employees,  and 
headquarters  operation.  Smaller  outlays  are  made  for  salaries 
to  office  employees,  expenses  for  organizing  public  relations, 
lawyers  fees,  donations  to  public  causes,  and  "general  executive 
board  authorizations."  In  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been 
considerable  expenditure  by  the  international  union  for  real 
estate  and  for  construction  work. 

Strike  benefits  for  approved  strikes  have  varied  widely  over 
the  past  two  decades. 

Strike  Benefits  in  Selected  Years ^* 

Strike  Benefits 
Year  (dollars) 

1940  164,793 

1942  106,015 

1944  57,958 

1946  147,240 

1948  244,950 

1950  445,950 

1952  466,370 

1953  724,216 

1954  291,723 

1955  1,944,810 

Benefits  in  1956  were  considerably  lower  than  in  the  preceding 
vear. 
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The  union  pays  its  officers  generously.  The  president  and 
secretary-treasurer  receive  $50,000  per  year  as  basic  salaries.  Vice 
presidents  are  paid  $6,000,  trustees  $2,400,  and  international 
organizers  $20,000  per  year.  The  president  is  also  entitled  to 
aU  expenses  incurred  by  him  and  his  wife  for  travel,  whether 
in  the  United  States  or  abroad  and  whether  on  union  business 
or  on  vacation.  In  addition,  the  president,  secretary-treasurer, 
and  organizers  are  allowed  $7.50  per  day  for  incidental  ex- 
penses and,  when  working  outside  of  their  home  cities,  $15.00 
per  day  for  hotel  expenses.  Organizers  also  get  $150  per  month 
for  the  operation  of  an  automobile.  The  general  executive  board 
may  continue  to  retain  a  retired  president  or  secretary-treasurer 
in  the  capacity  of  adviser  to  the  organization  on  full  salary. 


The  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  is  a  vigorous 
organization  headed  by  many  alert  leaders  and  organizers.  It 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  economic,  political,  and  social  ac- 
tivities of  many  communities.  The  parent  body  and  all  its  sub- 
divisions employ  more  than  10,000  paid  representatives  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  union  structure  has  developed  to  provide  the  means  for 
growth  and  the  organization  has  operated  in  a  way  which  has 
permitted  it  to  deal  effectively  with  other  trade  unions.  Juris- 
dictional matters  have  been  a  major  concern  of  the  Teamsters 
Union. 


Chapter   4 


JURISDICTIONAL  PROBLEMS 
OF  THE  UNION 


PROBABLY  NO  AMERICAN  labor  union  has  been  more  enmeshed  in 
jurisdictional  disputes  and  dual  unionism  than  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  From  the  time  of  its  formation,  this 
union  has  been  involved  in  continual  and  ofttimes  serious  dis- 
putes regarding  jurisdiction.  A  few  of  these  disputes  have  oc- 
curred entirely  within  the  IBT.  But  ordinarily  they  have  in- 
volved other  international  unions,  some  affiliated  either  with  the 
AFL  or  the  CIO  and  some  independent  of  both  federations. 
Usually  the  struggle  concerned  the  question  of  the  appropriate 
union  for  a  specific  group  of  men,  but  sometimes  it  involved 
control  over  a  particular  job  territory.  In  a  number  of  instances, 
the  fight  for  jurisdiction  reflected  a  contest  for  power. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  regarding  jurisdiction  which  the  team- 
sters have  encountered  has  arisen  because  the  union  has  made 
consistent  efforts  to  expand.  The  motivation  for  such  action  has 
been  diverse.  Some  extension  of  jurisdiction  has  occurred  in 
order  to  include  workers  whose  tasks  are  closely  related  to  those 
already  performed  by  members  of  the  union  or  whose  coopera- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  successful  exertion  of  economic  strength 
upon  employers.  Workers  have  also  been  organized  to  prevent 
their  absorption  by  a  rival  or  potential  rival.  Jurisdiction  has 
been  expanded  locally,  in  some  cases,  in  order  to  increase  the 
power  of  a  local  leader;  and  nationally  to  carry  out  an  expan- 
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sionist  drive  to  take  over  unorganized  workers  or,  as  a  retaliatory 
measure,  to  raid  the  membership  of  other  unions.  In  such  cases 
the  type  of  workers  organized  has  been  haphazard  and  largely 
unpredictable. 

The  unusually  complex  problems  of  jurisdiction  faced  by  the 
Teamsters  Union  have  arisen  from  the  interstitial  nature  of  the 
tasks  performed  by  its  members.  Teamsters  come  in  contact 
with  almost  every  other  craft  and  industry.  Relationships  with 
other  unions  and  demarcations  of  jurisdiction  which  are  clearly 
established  in  one  period  of  time  may  not  be  so  clearly  defined 
in  another  because  of  technological  advance,  mechanization,  or 
changes  in  job  requirements  and  types  of  work.  Over  the  years, 
disputes  have  not  necessarily  been  settled  on  the  basis  of  the 
desires  of  the  workers  involved.  Solutions  have  sometimes  de- 
pended on  decisions  of  various  governmental  agencies  or  on 
orders  issued  by  the  AFL.  The  AFL  has  been  forced  to  use 
many  techniques  including  discussion,  conciliation,  investiga- 
tion, compromise,  consent,  and  patience.  Generally,  however,  the 
IBT  has  been  able  to  gain  its  jurisdictional  objectives.  Its  effec- 
tiveness has  stemmed  from  its  strategic  position  in  industry,  its 
numerical  strength,  and  its  dominant  position  on  the  executive 
council  of  the  AFL.^ 

Internal  disputes  occur  regularly.  In  1950,  for  example,  the 
minutes  of  a  session  of  the  general  executive  board  show  that  it 
had  to  resolve  five  different  jurisdictional  disputes  raging  among 
locals  of  the  IBT.^  Generally  these  conflicts  have  involved  con- 
trol over  workers  in  a  specific  plant. 

Owner-Operators 

The  Teamsters  Union,  almost  from  its  inception,  has  been 
plagued  by  problems  concerning  the  status  of  persons  who  drive 
their  own  trucks.  These  men,  variously  called  owner-operators, 
owner-drivers,  independent  contractors,  peddlers,  vendors,  and 
bobtailers,   are  in  numerous  cases  members  of  the  union  but 
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have  sometimes  undermined  the  standards  of  other  truck  drivers. 
Since  many  owner-drivers  finance  their  purchases  through  credit 
arrangements  and  pay  high  prices  and  excessive  charges,  they 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  fair  return  on  their  investment. 
Competition  among  haulers  of  freight  has  sometimes  led  owner- 
operators  to  accept  fees  for  use  of  trucks  and  equipment  which 
are  below  the  cost  of  operating  them.  Established  rate  schedules 
have  been  undercut  and  safety  rules  promulgated  by  the  ICC 
have  been  violated  with  impunity.  Independent  contractors 
dri\'ing  their  own  trucks  have  thereby  indirectly  reduced  wages. 
On  many  occasions,  they  have  performed  work  at  lower  wages, 
for  longer  hours,  and  under  less  desirable  conditions  than  drivers 
covered  by  union  contracts.  Some  of  this  work  has  clearly  been 
gained  at  the  expense  of  union  drivers.  Furthermore,  some  com- 
panies, engaged  in  the  dehver\'  of  bread,  cake,  milk,  processed 
foods,  meat,  fuels,  laundry,  soft  drinks,  building  materials,  and 
general  freight,  have  tried  to  convert  their  agent-drivers  or  route 
salesmen  into  owner-drivers  in  order  to  avoid  collective  bargain- 
ing and  union  standards. 

The  matter  of  the  owner-driver  and  his  membership  in  the 
union  was  one  upon  which  the  organization  nearly  foundered  in 
its  early  years.  Although  no  dispute  with  any  other  labor  or- 
ganization was  involved,  the  Teamsters  Union  had  to  make  a 
decision  regarding  the  workers  it  wished  to  organize  and  accept 
as  members.  In  the  very  first  years  of  its  existence  the  union  per- 
mitted owner-drivers  and  owners  of  a  Hmited  number  of  teams 
of  horses  to  join,  but  many  locals  located  in  the  larger  cities, 
especially  Chicago  and  New  York,  opposed  this  policy.  As  pre- 
viously described,  the  first  secession  movement  was  in  part  the 
result  of  this  dispute.  Locals  which  objected  to  the  admission  of 
owner-drivers  maintained  that  the  primary^  purpose  of  the  union, 
to  increase  wages  of  workers,  would  be  defeated  if  employers  and 
potential  employers  were  permitted  to  belong.  The  amalgama- 
tion of  1903  was  based  on  a  compromise  of  this  issue;  owners 
of  no  more  than  one  team  were  allowed  to  join.  Gradually,  how- 
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ever,  the  rules  of  the  IBT  were  relaxed  so  that  at  the  present 
time  admission  of  an  owner  of  more  than  one  team  or  vehicle 
providing  the  owner  is  a  driver  and  adheres  to  union  scales  and 
conditions,  and  providing  the  local  concerned  so  recommends,  is 
discretionary  with  the  general  president.  The  union  has  found 
it  necessary  in  many  circumstances  to  admit  owners  in  order 
to  exercise  some  degree  of  effective  control  over  their  behavior. 
Currently  both  employer-drivers  and  self-employed  drivers  may 
be  admitted  into  the  union. 

During  the  late  1930's  and  early  1940's,  some  employers  of 
teamsters  made  strong  efforts  to  induce  their  drivers  to  pur- 
chase the  trucks  and  equipment  they  operated.  Employers 
stressed  the  fact  that  a  driver  might  earn  more  money  if  he 
functioned  as  an  independent  businessman.  The  main  objective 
of  these  efforts,  however,  was  to  avoid  payment  for  vacations 
and  taxes  for  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  workmen's  compensation. 

Employers  usually  had  the  intention  of  evading  some  re- 
sponsibilities when  they  sold  delivery  equipment  to  employees  or 
arranged  for  them  to  purchase  such  equipment  from  others.  Em- 
ployers then  proceeded  to  lease  the  equipment  for  the  business 
and  hire  the  services  of  the  owner  as  driver.  This  arrangement 
was  designed  to  place  the  driver  in  the  category  of  independent 
contractor  but  frequently  meant  nothing  more  than  an  unrealistic 
shift  in  terminology  because  drivers  continued  to  work  under 
definite  assignment  as  to  hours  and  routes,  were  fully  subject 
to  direction,  and  were  not  permitted  to  haul  for  other  shippers. 
They  differed  from  other  drivers  ( although  not  from  some  groups 
of  skilled  craftsmen)  only  in  that  they  owned  the  tools  of  the 
trade.  At  present,  the  IBT  strives  to  include  provisions  in  its  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  requiring  owner-operators  to  be 
paid  the  same  wage  rates  and  work  under  the  same  conditions 
as  other  drivers;  and  to  have  contracts  specify  leasing  rates  and 
terms  that  must  be  met  by  employers  who  hire  equipment. 
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Although  the  IBT  has  had  considerable  success  in  controlling 
the  activities  of  owner-operators  engaged  in  local  hauling,  it  has 
not  fared  as  well  with  those  handhng  intercity  shipments.  Owner- 
drivers  involved  in  over-the-road  operations  do  not  ordinarily 
have  regular  or  established  contractual  arrangements  with  the 
shipper  but  rather  move  about  from  place  to  place  seeking  freight 
wherever  they  can  find  it.  The  activities  of  these  operators  or 
"gypsies"  have  introduced  a  highly  disruptive  factor  into  the 
industry.  The  union  has  attempted  to  reduce  the  instability 
which  the  gypsies  cause  by  bringing  them  under  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  whenever  possible.  The  ICC  tried  to  help 
clear  up  the  problem  by  ordering  all  truck  leases  to  be  signed 
for  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  days.^  After  the  Second  World 
AVar  the  issue  of  the  owner-driver  became  even  more  intense 
because  many  veterans  bought  trucks  and  tried  to  get  work. 

The  Teamsters  Union  was  faced  with  a  number  of  legal  ques- 
tions. The  Department  of  Justice  threatened  to  prosecute  the 
IBT  for  violation  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  in  cases  where 
owner-drivers  had  been  admitted  to  the  union  and,  in  one  in- 
stance, the  Attorney  General  actually  commenced  court  action.* 
He  contended  that  these  men  were  primarily  interested  in  getting 
together  to  fix  the  price  of  hauling  goods.  The  Taft-Hartley 
law  created  another  problem  for  the  IBT  because  it  prohibits 
a  union  from  exerting  economic  pressure  or  striking  in  order  to 
compel  self-employed  persons  to  join.  However,  the  law  permits 
these  individuals  to  apply  voluntarily  for  admission. 

There  has  been  no  consistent  pattern  or  group  of  principles 
set  forth  in  court  decisions  to  distinguish  employees  from  inde- 
pendent contractors,  and  the  entire  matter  is  marked  by  con- 
siderable confusion.^  In  part  this  situation  has  been  due  to  a 
diversity  of  statutory'  definitions.  Under  the  Public  Contracts 
fWalsh-Healey)  Act  of  1936,  for  example,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  ruled  that  an  owner-operator  employed  by  a  contractor 
to  do  work  necessary  for  the  performance  of  a  government  con- 
tract is  prima   facie  considered   an  employee.®    The  National 
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Labor  Relations  Board,  however,  dismissed  a  petition  submitted 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  by  a  local  of  the  Teamsters  Union  to 
represent  a  group  of  owner-drivers  who  lease  trucks  to  their  em- 
ployer. The  Board  found  the  drivers  to  be  independent  contrac- 
tors because  they  retain  considerable  control  over  their  own 
activities."^  But  even  under  the  common  law  there  has  been  no 
consistency.  The  variation  occurs  in  the  decisions  rendered  by 
courts  of  the  federal  government,  the  different  state  courts,  and 
even  within  the  court  system  of  some  states. 

Brewery  Workers 

The  most  persistent  and  widespread  interunion  dispute  in 
the  history  of  American  trade  unionism  has  involved  the  team- 
sters and  the  brewery  workers.  A  study  of  this  dispute  is  in- 
structive not  only  because  it  demonstrates  many  ramifications 
and  diverse  aspects  of  a  jurisdictional  clash  between  two  unions 
for  control  over  jobs  and  men,  but  because  it  indicates  the  his- 
torical vacillation  of  the  AFL  when  called  upon  to  decide  a 
matter  within  its  authority.® 

The  roots  of  the  internecine  controversy  date  back  to  1887 
when  the  AFL  chartered  the  brewers  national  union,  which  after 
changing  its  name  a  number  of  times,  became  International 
Union  of  the  United  Brewery,  Flour,  Cereal  and  Soft  Drink 
Workers  of  America.  This  organization  was  chartered  along 
industrial  lines  and  given  jurisdiction  over  all  workers  connected 
with  the  brewing  industry.  Twelve  years  later  the  newly  formed 
team  drivers  union  was  given  control  over  teamsters  engaged  in 
driving  vehicles  and  almost  immediately  thereafter  the  feud  be- 
tween the  two  unions  got  under  way.  Each  claimed  jurisdiction 
over  the  drivers  of  beer  wagons. 

In  1900,  the  AFL  convention  confirmed  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  brewery  union  over  beer  drivers,^  and  the  following  year  the 
teamsters  accepted  the  award. ^°  But  when  the  teamsters,  along 
with  the  engineers  and  the  firemen,  again  began  pressing  the 
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brewen'  workers  on  the  matter  of  jurisdiction,  hostilities  were  re- 
newed. The  AFL  attempted  to  settle  the  disputes  through  con- 
ciliation rather  than  by  exercising  its  authority  but  all  efforts 
failed.  Gradually,  the  position  of  the  AFL  changed.  As  a 
result  of  repeated  refusals  by  the  brewery  workers  to  cede  any 
part  of  their  jurisdiction  over  craft  workers  to  other  unions,  the 
AFL  convention  authorized  their  expulsion.  The  charter  of 
the  brewery  workers  union  was  revoked  by  the  executive  council 
of  the  AFL  in  1907  but  was  restored  by  the  convention  later  in 
the  year  because  of  numerous  protests  from  locals  and  central 
bodies  all  o\er  the   country. 

The  AFL  convention  of  1913,  noting  that  several  years  had 
been  spent  in  fruitlessly  seeking  to  work  out  some  agreement  be- 
tween the  brewery  workers  and  the  teamsters,  finally  decided  the 
issue  in  favor  of  the  brewery  union.  This  position  was  adopted 
because  at  that  time  nearly  all  brewery  teamsters  were  in  the 
brewer}'  union.  After  some  additional  wrangling  in  1915,  the 
two  unions  entered  into  a  compromise  agreement  that  had  no 
definite  time  of  expiry.  Essentially,  however,  the  contract  recog- 
nized the  jurisdiction  of  the  brewery  union  over  drivers  and 
chauffeurs  employed  by  beer  bottling  establishments  and  of  the 
Teamsters  Union  over  drivers  in  the  soft  drink  industry.  Al- 
though the  brewers  had  far  fewer  votes  than  the  teamsters  in  the 
convention  of  the  AFL,  they  had  gained  their  jurisdiction  ob- 
jective because  they  had  successfully  built  up  a  strong  sense  of 
loyalty  among  all  employees  in  the  breweries.  This  arrangement 
was  recognized  by  the  AFL. 

The  quiescence  of  the  interunion  conflict  between  1915  and 
1933  may  be  partially  explained  by  the  1915  agreement  but 
more  so  by  the  adoption  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  ushered  in  the  prohibition 
era.  This  statute  considerably  reduced  the  strength  of  the  brewery 
union.  Until  the  repeal  of  prohibition  by  the  Twenty-First 
Amendment  in  1933,  the  brewery  workers  union  was  relatively 
impotent  and  gave  the  teamsters  no  further  concern. 
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The  brewers,  however,  continued  to  pay  their  per  capita  tax 
to  the  AFL  throughout  the  prohibition  period  and  reasserted 
their  jurisdictional  claims  in  1933.  Dan  Tobin,  whose  power  in 
the  Federation  had  considerably  increased  during  the  interven- 
ing years,  was  now  able  to  persuade  the  executive  council  of 
the  AFL  to  give  his  union  jurisdiction  over  the  beer  truck  drivers. 
This  the  council  proceeded  to  advise,  and  its  recommendation 
was  adopted  by  the  AFL  convention  at  the  end  of  1933. 

When  the  jurisdictional  question  between  the  two  unions  had 
first  been  reopened  in  the  convention,  Tobin  had  flatly  declared 
that  he  had  never  signed  any  compromise  agreement  in  1915 
and  claimed  that  the  document  in  existence  was  a  forgery.^^ 
After  the  AFL  had  taken  action,  however,  Tobin  conceded  that 
he  had  actually  signed  a  document  in  1915.^^  But  he  maintained 
that  the  agreement  had  no  binding  force  since  the  brewery 
workers  had  violated  its  provisions. 

The  dispute  between  the  two  organizations  was  intensified 
when  the  brewery  workers  refused  to  accept  the  decision.  Several 
meetings  to  adjust  the  impasse  failed  and  during  the  next  few 
years,  the  controversy  evoked  strikes,  boycotts,  and  picketing  with 
unusual  frequency.  In  some  instances,  the  teamsters  supplied 
inside  workers  to  the  beer  manufacturers  when  brewery  workers 
were  on  strike.  Said  Tobin:  "After  all,  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  a  bottlewasher  inside  a  brewery  and  a  bottle- 
washer  inside  a  dairy."  ^^  The  IBT,  of  course,  already  had 
jurisdiction  over  inside  workers  in  the  dairies. 

A  considerable  amount  of  litigation  followed  in  various  state 
courts.  The  brewery  union  was  at  first  turned  down  in  its 
efforts  to  secure  an  injunction  from  the  federal  courts  prohibit- 
ing the  AFL  from  enforcing  its  decision  to  transfer  jurisdiction  of 
the  beer  drivers.  The  AFL  strongly  attacked  these  efforts  but  in 
1939  the  brewers  succeeded  in  securing  an  injunction  from  the 
district  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  imposing  such  re- 
straint.^* The  court  decided  that  the  AFL  had  infringed  on  the 
jurisdictional   rights   of   the   brewery  workers   union   and   had 
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taken  some  property  rights  from  it.  Tobin  was  not  pleased  with 
the  decision  of  Judge  T.  Alan  Goldsborough  and  severely  criti- 
cized him  in  the  1939  convention  of  the  AFL.  Tobin  declared 
that  there  were  rumors  and  reports  that  Judge  Goldsborough 
"never  amounted  to  much  as  a  lawyer  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  that  he  was 
an  inmate  of  a  nervous  sanitarium."  ^^  Two  years  later,  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  district  court 
and  dissolved  the  injunction.^®  It  decided  that  the  AFL  had 
acted  within  its  powers.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  review  the  case.^^  The  AFL  thus  was  victorious  and 
could  proceed  to  impose  its  decision  upon  the  two  unions. 

The  AFL  had  strongly  attacked  the  efforts  of  the  brewery 
workers  union  to  secure  an  injunction  and  had  been  shocked 
when  these  efforts  were  successful.  The  pressure  by  the  teamsters 
on  the  AFL  to  enforce  the  decision  of  the  convention  of  1933  was 
resisted  during  the  entire  period  of  litigation.  But  when  the 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  review  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court, 
the  AFL  convention  of  1941  promptly  suspended  the  brewery 
workers  union.  Tobin  then  decided  to  charter  locals  of  beer 
drivers  and  the  struggle  continued  in  full  force.  Under  the 
impetus  of  the  employers  in  the  brewing  industry  several  fur- 
ther attempts  were  made  to  achieve  a  compromise,  but  they  failed. 
During  the  discussions  between  the  two  unions,  Tobin  had  offered 
to  take  over  the  entire  brewer)'  organization.  Joseph  Obergfell, 
the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  brewery  workers,  blocked  all  agree- 
ments. 

Gradually  as  the  struggle  took  on  nationwide  scope,  the  IBT 
began  to  fight  for  inside  workers  as  well  as  drivers.  The  brewer)' 
workers  union  tried  to  arrest  the  gradual  but  steady  shift  of  its 
members  to  the  IBT  through  the  use  of  strikes,  boycotts,  picket- 
ing, National  Labor  Relations  Board  elections,  appeals  to  state 
and  federal  courts,  and  closed  shop  contracts.  These  moves  were 
not  too  successful  and,  hoping  to  strengthen  its  position,  the 
brewer)'  union  held  a  referendum  among  its  members  on  the 
question  of  affiliation  with  the  CIO.    The  members  approved, 
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and  affiliation  took  place  late  in  1946.  Tobin  had  strongly  urged 
the  brewery  workers  not  to  join  the  CIO. 

One  of  the  notorious  events  associated  with  this  jurisdictional 
dispute,  the  Pittsburgh  beer  war,  began  in  that  city,  in  October, 

1946.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  struggle  involved  the  efforts 
of  two  locals  of  the  brewery  workers  union— beer  bottlers  and 
soft  drink  workers— to  secede  from  their  international  which  was 
then  in  the  process  of  affiliating  with  the  CIO,  and  to  join  the 
IBT.  These  efforts  were  resisted  by  the  brewery  workers  union, 
by  the  CIO,  as  the  parent  body,  and  by  the  brewers  association  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  with  whom  the  brewery  workers  had  a 
union  shop  contract.  The  Teamsters  Union  did  not  ask  the 
NLRB  for  a  representation  election  because  it  had  no  rights 
under  the  Wagner  Act  with  a  valid  agreement  in  effect;  the 
brewery  workers  union  refused  to  ask  for  an  election  because 
it  already  had  a  contract.  The  teamsters  decided  to  picket  and 
strike  instead.  The  employers,  however,  asked  the  NLRB  for 
an  election  and,  in  February,  by  a  vote  of  1,734  to  259  the 
workers  asked  to  be  represented  by  the  brewery  union.  The  IBT 
had  refused  to  participate  in  the  election  procedure. 

Picketing  by  the  teamsters  at  three  of  the  twelve  breweries  in 
the  area  opened  up  a  period  of  several  months  of  terrible  violence 
in  the  Pittsburgh  region  which  involved  not  only  teamsters  and 
brewery  workers,  but,  to  some  extent,  retail  clerks,  steelworkers, 
bartenders,  and  restaurant  workers,  among  others.  A  Congres- 
sional subcommittee  made  a  thorough  investigation  in  March, 

1947,  and  issued  a  report  on  the  situation.^^  City  officials  testified 
that  more  than  twenty  bombings  (both  fire  and  explosive)  had 
taken  place  and  thirty-five  windows  had  been  broken.  Physical 
assaults  were  almost  daily  occurrences  in  the  area.  The  subcom- 
mittee found  that  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  situation  was 
the  failure  of  local  law  enforcement  officers  to  prevent  violence 
and  threats  and  to  apprehend  the  perpetrators.  In  connection 
with  all  these  incidents  only  five  arrests  were  made  and  no  con- 
victions   were    secured.     The    subcommittee    also    stated    that 
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thousands  of  innocent  people  had  suffered  financial  injury  as  a 
result  of  the  strike  and  boycott.  At  no  time  was  it  established, 
however,  that  union  leaders  on  either  side  sanctioned  violence. 
Some  reporters  were  convinced,  however,  that  various  high 
officials  of  the  IBT  were  in  Pittsburgh  during  the  "beer  war" 
to  direct  the  \dolence.^^ 

In  the  middle  of  April  an  agreement  was  signed  by  the  two 
unions  recognizing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  brewery  workers. 
Tobin  had  given  in,  in  an  armistice  conference  with  Philip 
Murray. 

On  the  West  Coast,  violence  was  rife  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  brewery  industry.  Restraining  orders  were  issued  by  the 
courts  but  sometimes  to  no  avail.  In  Seatde  in  1934,  IBT  pickets 
beat  dri\ers  of  the  brewery  workers  union  with  lead  pipes  and 
bricks.  Subsequently  a  teamster  picket  was  murdered  by  a  hired 
gunman.  The  AFL  approved  an  IBT  label  in  1937  as  a  device 
to  identify  beer  produced  in  breweries  recognizing  the  Teamsters 
Union.  The  acts  of  violence  occurred  mainly  in  the  Northwest 
and  the  teamsters  ultimately  dislodged  the  brewery  workers 
union  there.  Farther  south,  however,  the  dispute  between  the 
IBT  and  brewery  workers  ended  early  in  1947  when  the  team- 
sters overwhelmingly  won  NLRB  elections  in  the  breweries  of 
southern  California.  As  a  result,  they  gained  control  over  both 
outside  and  inside  workers  throughout  the  western  states. ^^  Else- 
where in  the  United  States,  the  IBT  has  continued  its  gradual 
absorption  of  brewery  workers. 

In  1953  the  IBT  through  Beck  made  strong  cfTorts  to  take 
over  the  brewer)^  workers  union.  At  one  point  it  seemed  as  if 
successful  absorption  of  the  entire  organization  was  in  the  offing, 
but  the  negotiations  between  the  unions  collapsed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  the  president  of  the  brewers  with  a  salaried 
position  in  the  IBT.^^  The  president  of  the  brewery  workers 
union  decided  not  to  negotiate  a  "no-raiding"  agreement  and 
charged  that  the  IBT  had  no  intention  of  bargaining  in  good 
faith. ^^   The  avowed  policy  of  the  teamsters  has  been  to  avoid 
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all  raiding  and  to  charter  only  those  brewery  workers  locals 
which  apply  for  admission  on  their  own  initiative.  Under  this 
program  many  brewery  workers  have  joined  the  teamsters,  in- 
cluding locals  in  Philadelphia,  Newark,  and  New  York  City. 
A  renewed  period  of  stress  between  the  two  unions  began  after 
the  merger  of  the  AFL  and  CIO  as  both  were  once  again  mem- 
bers of  the  same  federation. 

Machinists 

The  relationship  between  the  IBT  and  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  chartered  by  the  AFL  in  1895,  has 
on  the  whole  been  friendly.  Although  the  lAM  had  received 
jurisdiction  over  building,  dismantling,  and  repairing  of  ma- 
chinery regardless  of  where  the  tasks  were  performed,  the  two 
unions  were  in  conflict  over  garage  workers.  The  IBT  posi- 
tion was  based  on  the  claim  that  garage  workers  had  replaced 
stablemen,  a  group  clearly  within  the  teamsters'  orbit.  An  agree- 
ment reached  in  1926  between  the  unions  gave  the  lAM  control 
over  all  workers  in  the  garages  who  repaired  vehicles— generally, 
mechanics,  and  the  IBT  jurisdiction  over  all  others. ^^  This 
situation  continued  until  1943  when  as  a  result  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  machinists  from  the  AFL,  Tobin  decided  to  ter- 
minate the  agreement.  He  wrote:  "It  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  now  nor  in  the  past,  to 
maintain  trade  agreements  with  any  union  outside  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor."  ^*  The  situation  remained  fairly 
stable,  however,  until  the  sudden  eruption  in  1948  of  the  dispute 
at  the  Boeing  Airplane  Company  in  Seattle,  Washington.  The 
AFL  had  granted  the  lAM  jurisdiction  over  the  airplane  manu- 
facturing industry  and,  at  the  beginning  of  1948,  Local  751  of 
the  machinists  held  the  allegiance  of  nearly  every  worker  em- 
ployed at  Boeing. 

Collective  bargaining  difficulties  between  the  lAM  and  the 
company  brought  on  a  strike  by  the  union  in  April  and  Beck 
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who  was  exceedingly  strong,  and  was  trying  to  expand  in  that 
region  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  Furthermore, 
he  feared  that  the  company,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  em- 
ployers of  labor  in  the  Northwest,  might  relocate  if  labor  rela- 
tions were  not  stabilized.  Maintaining  that  many  of  the  workers 
at  Boeing,  including  warehousemen,  parts  men,  transportation 
department  employees,  and  service  station  workers,  belonged  to 
the  teamsters.  Beck  launched  a  campaign  to  win  them  over  and 
gain  bargaining  rights  at  the  company.  He  required  organizers 
and  members  of  the  Teamsters  Union  to  cross  picket  lines  set 
up  by  the  machinists,  and  his  order  aroused  a  storm  of  protest 
among  many  labor  leaders.  The  machinists  were  bitterly  critical 
of  Beck.  They  called  him  a  scab  herder  and  Judas  to  the  labor 
mo\'ement  and  accused  him  of  using  high  school  boys  as  strike- 
breakers." The  newspaper  of  the  machinists  local  in  Seattle, 
Aero  Mechanic,  linked  Beck's  career  with  violence,  goon  squads, 
and  intimidation  of  workers  and  charged  him  with  numerous 
reprehensible  actions.  Albert  J.  Hayes,  who  became  president 
of  the  machinists  in  1949,  said  in  a  radio  address:  "...  I 
predict  that  those  workers,  who  were  so  confused  and  so  ill- 
advised  by  Dave  Beck's  strikebreaking  performance,  will  .  .  . 
through  the  years  .  .  .  realize  what  strikebreaking  means  .  .  .  "  ^® 
Beck,  he  averred,  is  "a  socalled  labor  leader."  Victor  Riesel 
labeled  Beck  "...  the  original  raider  of  the  deep  West."  ^^ 
Another  reporter  called  him  a  "power-crazy  opportunist"  and 
"a  good  subject  for  prayers."  ^® 

Both  the  AFL  executive  council  and  the  IBT  executive  board 
supported  Beck  in  his  dispute  with  the  lAM.^^  Agreeing  that 
the  teamsters  had  jurisdiction  over  warehousemen,  these  bodies 
endorsed  Beck's  efforts  to  organize  Boeing  workers.  The  Team- 
sters Union  established  a  new  local  with  jurisdiction  over  all 
employees  of  the  Boeing  company.  The  machinists  complained 
that  Beck  had  grabbed  stenographers,  fish  cleaners,  car  salesmen, 
newsboys,  ice  cream  makers,  and  pastry  decorators;  and  that 
he  was  eyeing  mothers-to-be  on  the  assumption  that  "deliveries" 
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make  them  eligible  for  teamster  membership!  In  November, 
1949,  the  lAM  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the  IBT  in  a  repre- 
sentation election  held  by  the  NLRB  at  Boeing.^^  The  company 
then  signed  a  new  agreement  with  the  machinists.  With  much 
reluctance,  the  teamsters  conceded  defeat. 

Early  in  1949  the  machinists  requested  the  IBT  to  renew  the 
garage  employees  agreement  which  had  been  abrogated.  Al- 
though the  Teamsters  Union  refused,  mainly  because  the  lAM 
was  not  affiliated  with  the  AFL,  it  now  declared  that  its  policy 
would  permit  an  arrangement  with  another  organization  regard- 
less of  whether  it  was  in  the  Federation.^^  In  1951,  the  teamsters 
joined  the  carpenters  and  operating  engineers  in  a  pact  under 
which  none  would  enter  into  any  agreement  with  the  lAM  cover- 
ing work  that  had  been  granted  to  any  of  the  three  by  the  AFL 
without  the  consent  of  the  others.^^  Subsequently,  however,  in 
1953,  the  teamsters  did  sign  an  agreement  with  the  machinists 
union  (which  had  meanwhile  returned  to  the  AFL)  regarding 
the  automotive  service  industry.^^  The  industry  was  again 
divided  approximately  as  it  had  been  under  the  1926  arrange- 
ment, but  a  standing  joint  committee  was  set  up  to  settle  juris- 
dictional issues.  The  two  unions  planned  to  coordinate  their 
organizing  campaigns. 

Many  unions,  however,  did  not  forget.  In  1953,  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  then 
CIO,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Dave  Beck—Strike  Breaker 
and  Traitor  to  Trade  Unionism.^* 

Railway  Clerks 

The  clash  between  the  teamsters  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks  involved  the  drivers  of  railway 
express  wagons  and  motor  vehicles.  Prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  railway  clerks  union  in  1908,  the  convention  of  the  AFL  of 
1903  had  ordered  a  now  defunct  union  of  railway  expressmen  to 
turn  over  all  its  drivers  to  the  IBT.    The  teamsters,  however. 
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made  almost  no  attempt  to  organize  railway  drivers.  But  during 
the  Fii-st  Worid  War,  subsequent  to  the  assumption  of  control  by 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  over  the  express  com- 
panies, when  the  railway  clerks  began  to  succeed  in  their  efforts 
to  organize  the  drivers,  the  IBT  protested.  The  railway  clerks 
assured  the  teamsters  that  the  drivers  would  be  turned  over  to 
them  in  due  course. ^^ 

In  1924,  the  railway  clerks  had  organized  most  drivers  of  the 
express  companies,  but  still  refused  to  turn  over  these  workers 
to  the  IBT.  Tobin  then  took  the  dispute  to  the  AFL.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  executive  council,  the  convention  of 
the  AFL  ordered  the  railway  clerks  to  transfer  the  express  drivers 
to  the  teamsters.  William  Green  tried  hard  to  get  the  clerks  to 
cede  jurisdictional  claims  and  workers.^*^  The  clerks  refused  be- 
cause this  would  have  involved  splitting  up  a  homogeneous  group 
of  express  company  employees.  They  argued  that  the  railway 
drivers  were  engaged  in  driving  only  part  of  the  time  and  they 
pointed  out  that  the  teamsters  did  not  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
drivers  since  drivers  of  fire  prevention  and  extinguisliing  equip- 
ment belong  to  the  International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters 
and  drivers  in  the  coal  mines  are  part  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  The  AFL  convention  of  1925  suspended  the  railway 
clerks,  effective  early  in  1926. 

Although  almost  no  progress  was  made  in  adjusting  this  dis- 
pute during  the  next  few  years,  the  clerks  were  nevertheless  re- 
admitted to  the  AFL  in  1928.  The  renewed  negotiations  which 
followed  between  the  two  organizations  for  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute  were  prolonged  but  success  was  slight  until  the  National 
Mediation  Board  intervened  in  1937  to  mediate  the  dispute.  That 
year  under  the  "scope  agreement"  among  the  teamsters,  clerks, 
and  Railway  Express  Agency,  the  IBT  got  representation  over 
vehicle  drivers  in  eight  specified  large  cities  and  in  other  places 
where  it  was  able  to  obtain  a  majority  of  the  employees  con- 
cerned.^^ Some  bitter  exchanges  and  much  recrimination  fol- 
lowed in  subsequent  disputes  between  the  two  unions.    Inter- 
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vention  by  an  emergency  board  appointed  by  the  President  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  took  place  in  1941.^^  These  efforts  were 
unsuccessful  and  during  the  succeeding  years  the  IBT  attempted 
to  move  in  on  inside  workers  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency. 
In  1954,  Dave  Beck  protested  to  the  AFL  the  action  of  the  rail- 
way clerks  in  requesting  a  system-wide  election  among  all  vehicle 
employees  of  the  company.  Beck  maintained  that  this  action 
represented  an  abrogation  of  the  "scope  agreement"  and  he  called 
upon  the  AFL  to  enforce  the  decision  of  its  convention  of  1924.^^ 
The  basic  dispute  has  not  yet  been  resolved  but  the  teamsters  have 
enrolled  about  5,000  employees  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency 
in  their  union. 

Operating  Engineers 

The  disputes  with  the  International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers occurred  between  1928  and  1945  and  concerned  juris- 
diction over  certain  types  of  work.  They  required  decisions  de- 
termining which  union  should  operate  tractors,  caterpillar  trac- 
tors, "ready-mix"  cement  mixer  trucks,  and  cranes  in  ice  houses. 
The  issues  were  generally  resolved  by  awarding  to  the  teamsters  all 
power-driven  equipment  that  is  used  exclusively  as  a  vehicle  to 
transport  any  material  for  building  or  other  construction  work 
and  to  the  operating  engineers  all  power-driven  equipment  used 
in  all  types  of  building  and  other  construction  work.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  decision  in  connection  with  the  tractors.**^ 
The  operation  of  various  mechanical  carriers  and  cranes  was 
decided  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  were  being  operated  on  the 
construction  site  or  on  the  public  roads;  in  the  former  case 
they  fell  to  the  operating  engineers  and  in  the  latter  case  to  the 
teamsters.  A  similar  agreement  was  reached  in  relation  to  dual- 
purpose  trucks— that  is,  trucks  having  both  hoisting  facilities  and 
a  load  bearing  surface.*^ 

In  the  case  of  the  ready-mixed  concrete,  the  national  referee  of 
the  building  trades  department  of  the  AFL,  found  the  drivers 
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to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  teamsters.  The  engineers  re- 
luctantly acquiesced  to  this  decision. ^^  It  was  in  connection  with 
this  dispute  that  Local  639  of  the  IBT  and  five  officials  of  the 
union  were  indicted  on  charges  of  criminal  conspiracy  under 
the  Shemian  Antitrust  Act.  The  government  charged  that  the 
actions  of  the  teamsters  in  attempting  to  force  the  engineers  from 
their  jobs  as  drivers  of  the  mixer  trucks  threatened  to  bring  on  a 
strike  in  the  building  trades.  However,  both  the  local  officials 
and  the  union  were  acquitted. ^^ 

Retail  Clerks 

The  jurisdiction  struggles  between  the  teamsters  and  the  retail 
clerks  invohed  questions  relating  to  control  over  both  certain 
classes  of  workers  and  certain  types  of  work.  The  earliest  con- 
flicts related  to  the  driver-salesman  (drivers  being  claimed  by 
the  teamsters  and  salesmen  by  the  clerks) ;  and  to  those  em- 
ployees who  spent  part  of  their  working  time  on  a  grocery  de- 
Uvery  wagon  and  the  remainder  as  store  clerks.  In  the  course 
of  the  battle  between  the  two  unions  over  the  status  of  these 
workers,  Tobin  found  occasion  to  write  that  the  secretary  of  the 
clerks  organization  had  broken  his  promises.  "We  merely  men- 
tion this  matter  so  that  you  may  understand  that  even  sometimes 
among  trade  unions  there  is  considerable  ingratitude  and  con- 
siderable double-crossing."  ^^  The  clerks  maintained  that  a 
worker  who  handles  goods  inside  an  estabhshment  or  sells  goods 
while  dri\ing  a  truck  belongs  to  them.  The  resolution  of  the 
disputes  which  was  finally  negotiated  in  1916  hinged  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  working  time.  The  clerks  got  those  employees  work- 
ing in  the  store  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  time,  and  the  IBT 
those  working  outside  the  store  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
time.*'' 

The  controversy,  except  for  minor  frays,*^  between  the  IBT 
and  the  Retail  Clerks  International  Association  did  not  erupt 
again  until  1948.  At  that  time,  the  clerks  reexamined  their  re- 
lationship with  Beck  in  Seattle.   Back  in  1937,  Beck  had  moved 
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rapidly  to  forestall  the  CIO  from  organizing  warehousemen  and 
clerks,  since  he  felt  that  these  workers,  in  a  hostile  union,  might 
jeopardize  his  own  plans  for  the  teamsters.  He,  therefore,  with 
the  acquiescence  and  on  behalf  of  the  retail  clerks,  took  over  the 
work  of  organizing  the  department  store  clerks  in  Seattle.  This 
task  was  accomplished  very  quickly,  because  employers  were 
induced  to  sign  closed  shop  agreements  even  before  many  of 
their  workers  had  joined  the  union.  Beck  maintained  tight  con- 
trol over  the  affairs  of  the  four  locals  of  clerks  and  their  nearly 
8,000  members.  When  the  international  officers  of  the  clerks 
union  decided  that  the  locals  lacked  autonomy  and  removed 
them  from  under  the  aegis  of  Beck,  the  IBT  threatened  to  sever 
relations  with  the  clerks.*^  In  the  end,  the  clerks  receded  from 
their  position  and  returned  the  Seattle  locals  to  their  former 
status.^' 

When  the  teamsters  began  to  organize  warehousemen,  addi- 
tional complications  ensued.  Control  over  the  jobs  involved  in 
stocking  the  shelves  and  in  attending  to  the  storage  rooms  of  the 
large  warehouses  connected  with  the  new  supermarkets  was  one 
issue.  Related  questions  pertained  to  the  work  of  unloading  the 
trucks  and  bringing  the  merchandise  into  the  store,  putting  milk 
and  ice  cream  into  the  refrigerator,  and  displaying  bread  and 
cheese.  The  clerks  in  Los  Angeles  objected  when  drivers  took 
goods  past  the  loading  platforms.  Beck  warned  the  clerks  that 
unless  they  changed  their  disposition  concerning  this  matter, 
the  teamsters  would  start  organizing  the  workers  in  the  back 
of  the  stores  into  the  warehouse  division  and  would  then  attempt 
to  take  over  employees  in  the  front  of  the  store.*^  Although  this 
matter  has  not  been  completely  worked  out,  in  general  the  team- 
sters unload  the  goods  and  display  such  commodities  as  bread  and 
crackers. 

The  IBT  has  also  been  involved  in  a  few  minor  controversies 
with  another  union  of  retail  clerks,  the  United  Retail,  Wholesale, 
and  Department  Store  Employees  Union  of  the  CIO.  These 
have  taken  place  in  a  few  of  the  largest  cities.^^ 
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Bakery  Drivers  and  Laundry  Drivers 

The  dispute  between  the  Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers 
International  Union  and  the  IBT  was  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  unions.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
bakery  workers  felt  that  by  including  the  drivers  of  bread  wagons 
in  their  union,  the  bargaining  strength  of  the  skilled  men  would 
be  considerably  augmented.  Such  jurisdiction,  however,  had 
never  been  granted  to  them  and  the  teamsters  pressed  the  AFL 
to  force  the  bakers  to  yield  the  drivers  they  held.  After  several 
attempts  to  bring  the  two  sides  together,  the  AFL  at  its  1914 
convention  declared  that  the  IBT  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
bakery  dri\ers  and  ordered  all  its  central  bodies  not  to  seat  locals 
of  baker)'  workers  holding  such  members/^  The  shift  of  drivers 
to  the  teamsters  was  gradual  and  it  was  not  until  1928  that 
the  last  important  group,  the  Seattle  drivers,  left  the  bakery 
union  and  joined  the  IBT.^^ 

The  relationship  between  the  two  unions  in  the  1930's  was 
good.  During  the  early  1940's,  the  organizing  drives  of  the 
bakers  enveloped  many  drivers  in  the  large  bakery  companies 
of  New  York  City.  About  1,800  men  were  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  IBT  in  an  amicable  settlement.^^  Late  in  1953, 
the  teamsters  and  the  bakery  workers  negotiated  a  pact  to  pro- 
mote closer  coordination  in  the  organizing  field. ^* 

The  decision  which  the  AFL  convention  of  1914  applied  to 
bakery  workers,  also  specified  that  laundry  wagon  drivers  within 
the  union  of  laundr\-  workers,  belonged  to  the  IBT.  Within 
the  next  decade  all  laundry  drivers  had  become  members  of  the 
Teamsters  Union.^^ 

Drivers  in  Several  Building  Trades  Unions 

The  dispute  with  the  iron  workers  took  place  during  the  1910's 
and  1920's  and,  although  it  has  never  been  completely  setded, 
the  teamsters,  because  of  their  strength,  have  been  able  to  gain 
most  of  their  objective.    Each  union  claimed  that  its  members 
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should  perform  the  work  involved  in  loading  and  unloading  iron 
and  steel  material  and  equipment  from  trucks.  Efforts  were 
made  by  the  AFL  to  bring  about  an  agreement,  but  finally  an 
arbitration  award  held  that  this  work  had  always  been  performed 
by  the  IBT  and  should  remain  with  it  when  the  objects  involved 
are  unloaded  onto  the  ground,  street,  or  sidewalk.  Only  if 
hoisted  from  the  truck  should  the  task  be  performed  by  the  iron 
workers.^^  The  iron  workers  rejected  the  decision  but  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  winning  jurisdiction  over  this  work. 

Disagreements  with  the  hod  carriers  over  jurisdiction  were 
adjusted  before  the  teamsters  joined  the  building  trades  depart- 
ment of  the  AFL  in  1928,  but  were  renewed  when  the  ware- 
housemen were  assigned  to  the  IBT  by  the  AFL.  Questions 
arose  regarding  some  work  in  lumber  yards,  shipyards,  tool  sheds, 
and  sand  and  gravel  pits.  A  complicated  settlement  was  negotia- 
ted in  1947." 

Two  other  unions  in  the  building  and  construction  trades 
departments  of  the  AFL  had  minor  conflicts  with  the  IBT.  It 
was  decided  that  the  teamsters  should  deliver  refrigerators  as 
far  as  the  sidewalk  rather  than  into  the  building.  At  that  point, 
the  plumbers  would  take  over  the  task  of  installing  them.^^  The 
movement  of  material  and  the  transportation  of  men  involved 
in  electrical  work  was  settled  with  the  electrical  workers  on  the 
basis  of  whether  the  material  was  being  delivered  to  the  place 
where  the  work  was  to  be  done  or  whether  the  men  and  material 
were  being  transported  to  and  from  the  job  site  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  work.^^  In  the  former  case  it  is  performed  by  team- 
sters and  in  the  latter  by  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers. 

Warehousemen 

The  relationship  between  the  teamsters  and  the  longshoremen 
has  varied  considerably  over  the  years  and  is  presently  vague. 
This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  teamsters  must  deal  with 
each  of  the  three  distinct  unions  of  longshoremen  now  in  exist- 
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ence  in  the  United  States.  Originally  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association,  AFL,  was  the  sole  union  in  the  field. 
In  1937  some  of  the  locals  on  the  West  Coast  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Harry  R.  Bridges  broke  away  and  joined  the  CIO  as  the 
International  Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union.  A 
little  over  a  decade  later  their  connection  with  the  CIO  was 
severed  on  the  question  of  Communist  influence  and  they  became 
independent.  In  1953  the  AFL  expelled  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association  for  refusing  to  clean  out  its  unsavory 
elements  and  rid  itself  of  racketeering.  A  new  union  was  then 
chartered  by  the  AFL.  It  is  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Longshoremen. 

The  dispute  with  the  longshoremen  at  first  involved  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  trucks  at  the  piers.  This  matter  was  settled 
by  agreement  in  1921.^^  Subsequently  it  became  customary  for 
the  teamsters  to  handle  all  unloading  of  trucks  at  the  docks  ex- 
cept that  longshoremen  did  that  part  of  the  work  which  required 
the  use  of  mechanical  equipment.^^ 

The  contro\'ersy  with  Bridges  in  the  1930's  was  bitter.  Al- 
though the  IBT  reluctantly  supported  Bridges  in  the  general 
strike  of  1934  in  the  San  Francisco  area,  cooperation  between 
them  did  not  endure  for  long.  Warehousemen  were  almost  com- 
pletely unorganized  before  1934  and  the  AFL  had  not  assigned 
jurisdiction  over  this  group  to  any  of  its  affiliates.  Bridges  be- 
gan organizing  them  along  the  coast,  and  then  finding  the  task 
relatively  simple  began  moving  inland.  At  this  point  Beck 
challenged  his  advance.  But  Michael  Casey  who  was  in  charge 
of  teamster  activities  in  the  San  Francisco  area  was  not  as 
firm  as  Beck,  and  Bridges  continued  to  make  progress  in  that 
region.  The  situation  was  tense.  Bridges  attempted  to  prevent 
the  teamsters  from  loading  and  unloading  goods  in  order  to  force 
the  IBT  into  the  maritime  federation  which  he  had  formed. 
The  rupture  in  relations  between  the  IBT  and  the  longshore- 
men was  completed  when  Bridges  left  the  AFL  and  joined  the 
CIO. 
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An  inconclusive  struggle  ensued  between  Beck  and  Bridges 
for  control  of  the  labor  movement  on  the  West  Coast.  As  a 
measure  of  protection,  the  teamsters  sought  and  secured  from 
the  AFL  jurisdiction  over  all  warehouse  workers  not  on  the 
water  front.  Beck  took  control  over  the  entire  West  when  Casey 
became  ill  in  1937,  but  it  was  too  late  to  push  the  longshoremen 
out  of  their  entrenched  position  in  the  San  Francisco  area.  In 
his  home  territory  in  the  Northwest,  he  stopped  the  longshore- 
men from  organizing  inland  warehousemen  in  1938. 

Beck  represented  the  conservative  groups  and  Bridges  led 
the  radical  forces.  Tearing  into  Bridges  during  the  fight  over 
warehousemen,  Tobin  wrote: 

Bridges  is  a  Communist,  although  he  denies  it  .  .  .  Unless  the 
teamsters  took  action  now  the  entire  Labor  Movement  on  the 
Pacific  coast  will  be  controlled  by  this  dangerous,  un-American, 
radical,  Communistic  group  headed  by  Bridges  .  .  .  And  if 
Bridges'  doctrine,  backed  by  the  C.I.O.  and  by  foreign  influences, 
spreads  to  the  Atlantic  ports  our  government  will  be  seriously 
inconvenienced,  and  it  may  result  in  revolution,  necessitating 
our  government  being  forced  to  shoot  down  innocent  men  and 
women  in  order  that  the  flag  of  our  country  might  still  float  in 
freedom  throughout  the  land.^^ 

Despite  some  teamster  gains,  the  longshoremen  retain  control 
over  the  distribution  industry  of  San  Francisco.  As  a  matter  of 
expediency  the  two  unions  do  not  concentrate  their  energies 
on  this  jurisdictional  dispute  but  intense  hostility  and  bitter- 
ness persist  between  them. 

Miscellaneous  Disputes 

The  controversy  between  the  IBT  and  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street,  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Em- 
ployees of  America®^  began  in  1917  when  Tobin  objected  to  an 
attempt  by  the  street  railway  union  to  organize  bus  drivers.^* 
In  1924,  the  street  railway  union  again  tried  to  take  over  bus 
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chauffeurs  employed  by  street  car  companies,  but  after  the  inter- 
vention of  the  AFL  and  considerable  negotiation  the  unions 
reached  a  settlement.  Busses  operated  by  or  in  connection  with 
street  railways  were  assigned  to  the  street  car  union  while  all 
others  were  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  teamsters.^^'  Apparently, 
the  railway  union  had  gained  its  point. 

The  dispute  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  an 
independent  organization,  occurred  in  the  early  1930's.  Tobin 
protested  when  the  trainmen  decided  to  admit  bus  drivers  and 
over-the-road  truck  drivers  to  strengthen  their  declining  organiza- 
tion. At  the  ver)'  beginning  of  the  1930's,  however,  the  trainmen 
had  considered  affiliating  with  the  AFL  and  they  had  orally 
agreed  to  respect  the  jurisdictional  claims  of  the  IBT.*'^  As  a 
result,  a  pact  was  readily  negotiated  between  the  two  unions 
which  assigned  the  truck  drivers  and  helpers  to  the  IBT  but 
gave  the  trainmen  control  over  bus  chauffeurs  and  over  trucks 
moved  on  railroad  rails  or  on  both  railroad  rails  and  highways.^^ 
An  arbitration  board  was  provided  to  adjust  disputes  arising  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  agreement.  One  year  later  nearly  all 
truck  drivers  had  left  the  trainmen.^*  Tobin,  however,  had 
agreed  to  surrender  jurisdiction  over  bus  drivers,  a  group  for 
which  he  had  fought  with  the  street  railway  employees  a  decade 
earlier. 

There  were  various  other  minor  controversies  in  which  the 
teamsters  were  engaged.  A  dispute  with  the  butcher  work- 
men of  the  AFL  over  drivers  was  adjusted  in  1918.^^  At  the  end 
of  1954,  an  agreement  was  signed  between  the  two  unions  out- 
lining the  jurisdiction  of  each  and  providing  for  joint  organiza- 
tional drives.'^'^  A  disagreement  with  the  slate,  tile,  and  com- 
position roofers  was  eliminated  in  the  1920's.''^  Slight  misunder- 
standings have  on  occasion  developed  with  the  distiller)'  workers 
union. ^^  A  brief  dispute  occurred  with  the  relatively  weak 
municipal  firemen's  union."  A  few  issues  have  involved  the  car- 
penters, including  claims  by  the  IBT  to  logging  drivers  and  saw- 
mill workers  in  the  Northwest.^*   The  executive  council  of  the 
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AFL  backed  the  teamsters'  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  goods  from  motor  trucks  at  docks  and  ware- 
houses and  indicated  that  the  printing  pressmen  stood  in  danger 
of  suspension  from  the  AFL  at  the  1952  convention  unless  they 
complied  with  this  order/^  The  seafarers  union  accepted  the 
decision  of  the  executive  council  of  the  AFL  in  1945  which 
stated  that  the  IBT  had  jurisdiction  over  fruit  and  vegetable 
canneries  and  warehouses.  The  seafarers  agreed  to  withdraw  all 
local  charters  they  had  issued  in  conflict  with  this  order/® 
At  the  time  of  the  reaffiliation  of  the  ladies  garment  workers 
with  the  AFL,  in  1940,  the  IBT  raised  the  question  of  jurisdiction 
over  a  local  of  about  1,000  truck  drivers  in  New  York  City  in 
the  garment  union.  According  to  the  Teamsters  Union,  Dubin- 
sky  assured  the  AFL  that  the  matter  would  be  adjusted.^'^  It 
never  has  been.  The  teamsters  have  also  been  interested  in  the 
drivers  of  laundry  trucks  in  New  York  City  who  are  currently 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers. 

There  are  only  two  important  independent  locals  of  truck 
drivers  in  the  United  States.  One  is  the  Chicago  truck  drivers 
with  more  than  8,000  members.  A  tacit  understanding  exists 
between  this  local  and  the  IBT  so  that  raiding  between  them 
does  not  occur.  Certain  transfer  privileges  are  granted  by  each 
union  to  members  of  the  other.  The  other  local  is  the  newspaper 
deliverers  in  New  York  City  which  has  more  than  5,000  mem- 
bers. The  local  has  sought  to  steer  clear  of  all  aflfiliations.  Thus 
far,  the  IBT  has  been  unable  to  absorb  either  group. 


A  study  made  of  the  Teamsters  Union  on  the  West  Coast  re- 
volves around  jurisdictional  problems.  The  author  concludes: 
"The  most  sweeping  uses  of  economic  power  by  the  Teamsters 
Union  .  .  .  during  the  past  20  years  have  occurred  not  in  con- 
nection with  employers  of  teamsters  but  against  other  unions."  ^* 
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Jurisdictional  problems  and  policies  of  the  Teamsters  Union 
differ  in  degree  rather  than  kind  from  those  of  other  unions/^ 
Teamster  disputes  are  marked  by  greater  frequency,  magnitude, 
and  aggressiveness  because  of  a  number  of  factors.  These  in- 
clude the  vast  economic  power  of  the  IBT,  its  diverse  and  exten- 
sive jurisdictional  claims,  its  policy  of  supporting  decisions  of 
the  AFL  in  these  matters,  and  its  vigorous  leadership.  The  team- 
sters have  employed  many  tactics  frequently  frowned  upon  by 
other  seginents  of  the  labor  movement  to  win  jurisdictional  strug- 
gles. They  have  passed  picket  lines,  replaced  strikers,  col- 
laborated with  employers  against  rival  unions,  and  sought  support 
in  the  courts. 

The  relations  of  the  teamsters  to  other  unions  and  the  history 
of  the  jurisdictional  struggles  have  depended  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  attitude  of  the  leaders.  Tobin  tended  to  avoid 
alliances  at  first,  but  in  later  years  was  more  willing  to  lend 
assistance  when  he  could  play  the  dominant  role.  Beck  has 
been  particularly  concerned  with  the  expansion  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  membership  of  the  union.  The  IBT  now  favors  agree- 
ments and  pacts  with  those  unions  which  are  prepared  to  accept 
its  leadership. 


V 


Chapter    5 


HOFFA  AND  RECENT  HISTORY 


SOME  RAMIFICATIONS  OF  the  Struggle  for  power  within  the  Team- 
sters Union  under  the  administration  of  Beck  became  evident 
during  the  unfolding  of  events  succeeding  the  expulsion  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Association  from  the  AFL.  A 
critical  point  was  reached  at  the  beginning  of  1956,  when  a  re- 
lated afTair,  the  election  contest  for  the  presidency  of  the  team- 
sters joint  council  in  New  York  City  took  place.  At  that  time, 
the  national  leaders  of  the  union  had  to  make  their  positions 
known.  The  degree  of  internal  dissension,  heretofore  minimized 
by  those  concerned  in  order  to  give  an  impression  of  complete 
harmony  on  the  general  executive  board,  came  under  public 
scrutiny.  Revelations  of  the  extent  and  bitterness  of  the  conflict 
within  the  union  indicate  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  past  fifty  years. 

Over  the  long  period  of  years  in  which  Tobin  held  the  top 
post  in  the  union  there  were  very  few  serious  challenges  to  his 
control.  In  part  this  was  due  to  his  effective  leadership;  and  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  decentrahzation  prevailed  and  local 
leaders,  who  retained  considerable  autonomy  in  their  own  baili- 
wicks, on  the  one  hand  did  not  especially  desire  to  expand  their 
hegemony  and  on  the  other  were  not  particularly  able  to  do  so. 
With  the  advent  of  Beck  and  the  conference  method  of  or- 
ganization, the  process  of  centralization  began.  Tobin  fought 
hard  but  unsuccessfully  to  prevent  this  development.   Ultimately 
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Beck  had  his  way  and  gained  much  power  even  before  he  took 
over  the  leadership. 

At  the  outset  of  his  administration  as  general  president,  Dave 
Beck  envisioned  a  strongly  centralized  union  with  power  vested 
in  his  own  hands.  He  looked  forward  professedly  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  racketeering  and  corruption.  To  this  end,  Beck  intensified 
his  efforts  to  complete  the  formation  of  conferences.  The  size  of 
the  union  and  the  immense  burden  which  his  office  entailed,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  he  was  getting  on  in  years— all  tended 
to  steer  Beck  away  from  direct  contact  with  organizational  and 
bargaining  work  and  towards  matters  concerned  with  policy 
formation  and  jurisdictional  problems.  It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  Hoffa,  whose  spectacular  and  rapid  rise  Beck 
could  not  foresee  and  whose  independence  he  did  not  envision, 
was  able  to  loom  as  a  rival.  But  it  was  then  too  late  for  Beck 
to  dislodge  Hoffa  without  shaking  the  very  foundation  of  the 
union  and  without  risking  defeat  in  his  efforts. 

In  the  past  fifteen  years  Beck  and  Hoffa  have  tangled  on  many 
issues  but  have  formed  alliances  in  other  instances.  Each  of 
them  recognizes  and  appreciates  the  strength  of  the  other.  Since 
Beck's  elevation  to  the  presidency,  the  struggle  between  them  has 
cn'stallized  still  further.  Reportedly,  Hoffa  has  said  that  although 
he  takes  orders  from  Beck,  Beck  does  not  raise  questions  as  to  how 
they  are  carried  out.  The  recent  history  of  the  Teamsters  Union 
may  be  understood  only  in  terms  of  the  activities  and  goals  of 
Beck  and  Hoffa. 

The  Rise  of  Hoffa 

James  Riddle  Hoffa,  who  was  bom  on  Februar)^  14,  1913, 
in  Brazil,  Indiana,  to  John  and  Viola  (Riddle)  Hoffa,  is  the 
third  of  four  children.  His  father,  a  coal  driller  of  German 
descent,  worked  in  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and 
Indiana,  and  died  in  1920  from  an  occupational  disease.  His 
mother,   of   Irish   descent,   moved  the  family  first   to   Clinton, 
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Indiana,  also  a  mining  town,  and  then,  in  1925,  to  Detroit  where 
she  took  a  job  in  a  manufacturing  plant.  Throughout  this  period 
the  family  was  in  straitened  economic  circumstances. 

Hoffa's  formal  education  ended  when  he  finished  the  ninth 
grade.  At  sixteen  he  got  his  first  full-time  job  in  a  downtown  de- 
partment store  in  Detroit,  as  a  stockboy.  When  he  was  seventeen, 
he  was  employed  by  the  Kroger  grocery  company  to  do  ware- 
house work.  He  worked  the  swing  shift,  and  his  job  consisted  of 
unloading  boxcars  filled  with  produce  when  they  arrived  at  the 
warehouse.  The  wage  rate  was  32  cents  an  hour  but  it  was  paid 
only  for  hours  actually  worked. 

The  years  1930  and  1931  were  part  of  a  severe  depression, 
and  union  activity  was  a  risky  venture  for  those  persons  who 
held  jobs.  But  Hoffa,  with  four  other  men  who  are  presently 
still  trusted  members  of  his  stafT,  undertook  to  organize  the  175 
workers  in  the  warehouse.  The  newly  formed  independent  union 
went  on  strike  just  as  a  highly  perishable  load  of  strawberries 
arrived  to  be  unloaded.  Management  recognized  the  union  and 
made  some  small  concessions.  Six  months  later  a  charter  from 
the  AFL  was  received  making  the  independent  Kroger  group  a 
federal  labor  union. 

Detroit  was  not  a  strong  union  center  in  1932.  The  IBT  had 
very  few  locals  in  the  city  and  only  500  members.  Late  that 
year  HofTa  sought  affiliation  with  the  Teamsters  Union  and  was 
given  the  charter  of  Local  674.  Early  the  following  year  he 
joined  forces  with  Local  299,  which  was  then  under  trusteeship 
of  the  international,  in  debt,  and  without  contracts.  His  ex- 
pansion program  began  immediately. 

Hoffa  is  five  foot,  five  inches  tall  and  weighs  170  pounds.  He 
is  strong  and  husky.  His  union  projects  engendered  violence; 
beatings,  bombings,  and  destruction  of  property  followed.  HofTa 
said: 

Once  I  was  put  in  jail  18  times  within  24  hours.    This  was  the 
Crowley-Milner  strike  in  1939.    Every  time  I  showed  up  on  the 
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picket  line,  I  got  thrown  into  jail.  Every  time  they  released  me, 
I  went  back  to  the  picket  line.  .  .  .  But  we  stayed  on  that  picket 
line  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  we  won  the  strike.^ 

Hofia  feels  that  a  union  organizer  has  generally  had  to  use 
his  fists  to  survive.  Truck  owners  are  rugged  men,  having  fre- 
quently risen  from  the  ranks  of  drivers.  Men  who  run  their  own 
companies  are  tough  to  deal  with,  and  use  of  strikebreakers  has 
led  to  strong  union  counteracting  tactics.  Hoffa  believes  that 
conviction  for  assault  and  battery  in  connection  with  organiza- 
tional activity  is  an  occupational  hazard  and  must  be  placed  in 
its  proper  perspective. 

One  of  HofTa's  first  and  most  ambitious  projects  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  teamsters  was  to  organize  the  truckaway,  driveaway 
and  car  hauler  workers.  This  task,  undertaken  between  1933  and 
1935,  met  the  violent  resistance  of  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers but  was  partially  accomplished  by  the  latter  year.  Since 
then,  these  workers  have  established  a  division  within  the  IBT. 
They  have  a  national  agreement,  and  Hoffa  is  the  negotiating 
chairman.  In  1936,  Hoffa  married  Josephine  Poszywak.  They 
have  two  childen— a  daughter  and  a  son. 

Thereafter,  HofTa's  rise  was  very  rapid.  In  1937,  he  was 
elected  president  of  Local  299,  which  now  has  about  16,000 
members  and  800  contracts  with  employers.  Three  years  later, 
he  was  made  chairman  of  the  central  states  drivers  council.  In 
1942  the  Michigan  Conference  of  Teamsters  was  organized,  and 
he  was  elected  president.  At  the  beginning  of  1943,  he  was 
appointed  by  Tobin  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  international 
trustee.  He  was  elected  president  of  Joint  Council  43  of  Detroit 
in  1946. 

Like  Beck,  Hoffa  is  indefatigable  and  shuns  liquor  and  tobacco, 
but,  unlike  Beck,  he  uses  strong  language  in  his  conversation. 
Hoffa  travels  extensively  on  union  business  and  works  unusually 
long  hours  every  day.  He  has  not  concerned  himself  with  politi- 
cal philosophies  or  isms  nor  with  labor  idealism,  but  rather  has 
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endeavored  to  bring  about  immediate  improvements  in  the 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  of  the  teamsters.  Many 
matters  that  require  his  attention,  some  geographically  near  and 
others  far  off,  intersperse  meetings,  conferences,  and  interviews. 
They  are  handled  in  a  succession  of  telephone  calls  from  and 
to  union  officials  and  businessmen.  Very  few  persons  who  know 
Hoffa  have  any  doubts  about  his  vast  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
trucking  operations.  There  are  not  many  things  about  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  industry  with  which  he  is  unfamiliar.  Employers 
have  mixed  reactions  to  Hoffa.  All  agree  that  he  drives  a  hard 
bargain  but  admit  that  he  adheres  strictly  to  the  contract  provi- 
sions he  negotiates.  Some  employers  stress  the  stability  in  work- 
ing conditions  he  has  brought  to  trucking  but  others  are  more 
concerned  with  his  questionable  associates  and  with  his  busi- 
ness activities  and  connections. 

The  head  of  the  industrial  relations  department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Associations  reported : 

You  have  just  got  to  give  HofFa  credit  for  buying  the  idea  that 
the  industry  will  pay  well  for  work  done  but  must  stop  paying 
for  work  not  done  .  .  .  It's  at  least  fortunate  for  the  industry 
that  he  understands  our  problems  and  is  willing  to  weigh  our 
proposals  on  what  is  good  for  both  management  and  labor.  ^ 

Hoffa  believes  that  at  the  present  time  the  IBT  is  ready  for 
national  bargaining  in  interstate  and  intrastate  highway  truck- 
ing and  in  local  cartage  but  that  in  other  types  of  operations, 
contracts  should  be  on  a  regional  basis.  He  feels  that  weekly  and 
daily  guarantees  are  important,  but  that  annual  ones  are  not, 
since  many  divisions  in  the  Teamsters  Union,  such  as  workers 
engaged  in  delivery  of  bread,  milk,  or  laundry,  deal  with  stable 
businesses  and  are  therefore  protected  against  severe  layoffs. 
Hoffa  thinks  that  ability  to  pay  should  be  a  much  more  important 
factor  in  wage  determination  than  cost  of  living  and  that  unions 
should  always  exert  maximum  pressure  against  employers  to 
secure  wage  increases.    He  feels  that  the  public  interest  should 
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not  be  a  major  consideration  in  union  actions,  but  that  strikes 
should  be  avoided  because  they  impose  economic  hardships 
on  the  teamsters  in\'olved  in  the  dispute.  Hoffa  personally  par- 
ticipates in  those  arbitration  cases  in  the  central  states  which 
have  important  implications  and  might  set  precedents. 

Hoffa  indicates  that  Beck  shows  more  restraint  than  he  in 
dealing  with  employers.  Although  Beck  is  interested  in  power 
as  a  source  of  status,  Hoffa  wants  power  as  an  end  in  itself.  Both 
men  are  very  strong-willed,  but  they  feel  bound  by  decisions 
of  the  majority.  Hoffa  believes  that  he  is  usually  able  to  win  his 
point  in  the  union  because  he  has  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
facts  in  those  matters  about  which  issues  are  raised. 

For  many  years,  Hoffa  was  stymied  in  his  efforts  to  spread 
his  influence  beyond  the  Teamsters  Union  into  wider  circles  of 
the  labor  movement.  Frank  X.  Martel,  an  individualist  himself, 
headed  the  Detroit  and  Wayne  county  central  labor  council  of 
the  AFL  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Martel  aroused 
the  opposition  of  many  locals  in  the  region  because  he  used 
autocratic  and  arbitrary  methods  in  running  the  organization. 
\Vhen  one  of  Martel's  decisions  went  against  the  Teamsters 
Union  at  the  end  of  the  1940's,  Hoffa,  whose  feud  with  Martel 
was  already  bitter,  pulled  all  of  the  teamsters  locals  out  of  the 
council.  Other  dissatisfied  union  groups  then  followed  Hoffa 
out  so  that  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  AFL  membership  in  the 
area  remained  linked  with  the  council. 

The  death  of  Martel  in  1955  helped  Meany,  who  for  several 
years  had  made  persistent  efforts  to  bring  about  unity  in  the  ranks 
of  labor  groups  affiliated  with  the  AFL  in  Detroit.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1956  the  factions  got  together.  An  election  followed 
for  officers  of  the  council.  The  slate  backed  by  Hoffa,  on  which 
Hoffa  was  the  candidate  for  vice  president,  won.  Unity  between 
the  council  and  its  counterpart  in  the  CIO,  however,  faces  com- 
phcations  because  the  CIO  body  is  dominated  by  Walter  P. 
Reuther,  with  whom  Hoffa  has  clashed  in  the  past.^ 
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Hoffa  is  distrustful  of  newspaper  and  magazine  reporters  and 
is  generally  averse  to  publicity  on  his  own  behalf.  Partly  to 
counteract  an  unfavorable  press  and  pardy  in  celebration  of 
his  twenty-five  years  in  the  labor  movement,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  his  friends  to  permit  them  to  hold  a  dinner  in  his 
honor.  Many  leaders  of  management  and  labor  served  as 
sponsors,  including  Albert  J.  Hayes,  head  of  the  AFL-GIO 
ethical  practices  committee.  On  April  20,  1956,  in  the  biggest 
dinner  of  its  kind  in  Detroit  history  about  2,650  persons,  includ- 
ing men  prominent  and  notable  in  public  affairs,  paid  $100-a- 
plate  to  be  present  at  the  testimonial  affair.  The  proceeds  were 
designed  for  the  construction  of  a  children's  home,  named  after 
Hoffa,  in  Israel,  near  Jerusalem.  At  the  end  of  the  dinner, 
Hoffa  presented  a  check  for  $268,625  to  the  IsraeU  consul  gen- 
eral of  Chicago.  Jimmy  Hoffa  could  take  pride  in  this  demon- 
stration in  his  honor. 

Hoffa's  emergence  from  violent  and  obscure  surroundings 
occurred  with  the  development  of  maturity  and  the  passage  of 
time.  It  is  reminiscent  of  the  evolutionary  progress  of  other  high 
leaders  in  the  Teamsters  Union.  Michael  "Bloody  Mike"  Casey, 
for  many  years  an  IBT  vice  president  from  San  Francisco,  who 
helped  set  up  the  general  truckers  local  in  that  city  in  1900, 
earned  his  nickname  in  a  violent  and  prolonged  strike  the  fol- 
lowing year.  For  a  long  time  thereafter,  whenever  he  visited 
antiunion  Los  Angeles,  the  Times  of  that  city  publicly  an- 
nounced :  "Bloody  Mike  Is  in  Town  Again."  *  As  Casey  grew 
older,  however,  the  nickname  became  a  term  of  affection,  and 
when  he  died  in  1937  Casey  was  a  solid  and  respected  citizen 
among  leaders  of  the  civic  and  industrial  life  of  San  Francisco. 
Such  a  transition  has  not  been  unusual  among  labor  leaders. 
At  the  time  Hoffa  was  being  elected  vice  president  of  the  IBT 
in  1952,  Tobin  said  to  the  convention: 

He  is  the  biggest  small  man  In  Detroit.    When  you  go  to  Detroit 
today  you  hear  about  Hoffa,  but  you  do  not  hear  a  word  about 
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Henr>'  Ford.  As  I  said,  he  is  a  very  big  small  man  and  he  is 
one  man  we  developed  in  our  time.  He  is  pretty  nearly  civilized 
now,  but  I  knew  hmi  when  he  wasn't.^ 

Hofia  earns  $15,000  a  year  as  president  of  Local  299  and 
$6,000  more  as  vice  president  of  the  IBT,  but  this  income  is 
considerably  augmented  from  numerous  private  investments  in 
business  enterprise.  HofIa  dresses  well,  hves  in  a  comfortable 
house,  and  drives  a  Cadillac.  He  once  complained:  "Just  be- 
cause I  am  in  a  union,  do  they  want  me  to  go  around  in  bagg)- 
pants,  drive  a  $3  car,  and  live  in  a  $4  house?"  ^  Business  repre- 
sentatives of  his  local  are  entitled  to  use  Cadillac  automobiles 
in  carr)ing  out  their  duties. 

HofTa's  future  as  a  labor  leader  is  now  in  doubt.  On  March 
19,  1957,  a  federal  grand  jury  indicted  him  on  charges  of  try- 
ing to  bribe  an  employee  of  a  United  States  Senate  committee  to 
turn  over  confidential  information.'^ 

The  Longshoremen  Affair 

Before  1953,  the  teamsters  generally  had  had  a  friendly  and 
peaceful  relationship  with  longshoremen.  The  situation  had  been 
marred  only  by  the  struggle  with  Harry  Bridges'  longshoremen, 
a  union  which  broke  away  from  the  AFL's  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association  (ILA)  and  joined  the  CIO.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  the  IBT  received  jurisdiction  over  inland 
warehousemen. 

Since  teamsters  and  longshoremen  are  in  frequent  contact 
with  each  other  in  the  performance  of  their  tasks,  harmonious 
dealings  between  their  unions  is  conducive  to  the  smooth  flow  of 
business  and  transportation  of  goods.  When  the  AFL  decided 
late  in  1953  to  break  with  its  tradition  and  custom  of  long  stand- 
ing not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  its  affiliates  and 
expelled  the  International  Longshoremen's  Association  for  being 
infested  with  racketeers  and  gangsters,  George  Meany  received 
considerable  help  from  Dave  Beck  in  convincing  the  executive 
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council  of  the  AFL  to  take  this  action.  Indeed  it  is  possible 
that  the  ouster  might  not  have  been  consummated  successfully 
without  the  support  of  the  teamsters'  chieftain. 

In  1953,  Beck  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  fight  to 
break  the  ILA  and  replace  it  with  the  new  organization  set  up 
by  the  AFL.  His  antipathy  to  the  old  ILA  goes  back  to  1934 
when  its  president,  Joseph  P.  Ryan,  failed  to  carry  out  his 
commitments  to  Beck  to  keep  Bridges  from  gaining  control  of  the 
longshoremen  and  dock  warehousemen  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In 
January,  1954,  Beck  strongly  denounced  the  irresponsibihty  of 
the  ILA  and  pledged  full  IBT  support  of  the  newly  chartered 
AFL  union,  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Longshoremen 
(IBL). 

But  Beck's  steadfastness  of  purpose  was  gradually  shaken  by 
pressures  and  events.  The  newly  organized  IBL  was  unable  to 
defeat  the  expelled  organization  in  two  NLRB  representation 
elections  at  the  port  of  New  York,  despite  the  vigorous  support 
of  the  AFL.  As  a  result,  employers  on  the  water  front  were 
forced  to  come  to  terms  with  the  independent  ILA.  This  meant 
that  teamsters  continued  their  close  contact  with  members  of 
the  ILA  while  performing  the  work  of  moving  water-front 
freight.  Furthermore,  some  ILA  leaders  had  friends  among 
teamster  officials.  Both  HofTa  and  John  J.  O'Rourke,  president 
of  Local  282  (building  and  construction  drivers),  had  close  ties 
with  the  ILA. 

Hoffa's  main  objective  has  been  to  expand  the  influence  and 
membership  of  the  teamsters.  He  hoped  to  undertake  bold 
organizing  activities  in  the  southern  states  for  this  purpose  and 
felt  that  the  assistance  of  the  ILA  was  both  necessary  and  valu- 
able in  his  project.  These  practical  considerations  swayed  Beck 
and  slowly  weakened  his  original  resolution  and  adamance. 
The  feeUng  of  antipathy  and  distrust  which  developed  between 
Meany  and  Beck  also  influenced  the  situation.  Evidence  of  the 
discord  between  the  two  men  came  to  the  surface  when  Meany 
resisted  Beck's  election  to  the  executive  council  of  the  AFL, 
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when  he  fought  hard  to  frustrate  the  teamster  machinations  to 
absorb  the  expelled  ILA,  when  he  successfully  maneuvered  to 
overcome  teamster  resistance  to  merger  of  the  AFL  and  CIO, 
and  when  he  forced  the  IBT  to  accept  limited  representation  in 
the  industrial  union  department.  At  one  point,  Beck  pubUcly 
announced  that  he  would  never  be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
of  the  AFL^  and  on  other  occasions  he  stated  that  he  stanchly 
supported  Meany  for  the  office. 

In  1955,  Beck  shifted  his  position  and  took  a  neutral  attitude 
towards  the  struggle  between  the  two  longshoremen  organiza- 
tions. At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  he  announced  that  the  ILA 
leaders  after  more  than  a  year  had  not  yet  been  convicted  of 
corruption  and  the  union  therefore  should  apply  for  readmit- 
tance  to  the  AFL.  In  March,  he  decided  to  admit  the  entire 
ILA  organization  into  the  Teamsters  Union.  Beck  pointed  out 
that  much  of  the  work  done  by  longshoremen  really  falls  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  IBT  and  he  maintained  that  the  AFL  had 
no  authority  to  prevent  the  merger.^  Meany,  however,  was  not 
daunted  by  Beck  and  in  relatively  swift  action  the  executive 
council  of  the  AFL  prohibited  the  contemplated  combination.^" 
Beck  accepted  the  decision  gracefully.  He  said  that  the  IBT  was 
ready  to  tr)-  a  new  approach,  under  which  it  would  negotiate 
a  working  agreement  regarding  the  water-front  problem  with  the 
ILA.  Furthermore,  he  hoped  to  show  the  IBL  that  it  was  in  its 
interest  to  join  the  IBT. 

Subsequent  to  the  rejection  by  the  AFL  of  efforts  by  the  IBT 
to  absorb  the  ILA,  HofTa  undertook  to  negotiate  an  agreement 
to  put  the  ILA  under  the  domination  of  the  teamsters.  Ulti- 
mately, he  envisioned  a  possible  merger  of  the  two  unions.  Beck 
was  not  hostile  to  this  move,  because  it  held  forth  certain  attrac- 
tions. Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  longshoremen's  union  had 
60,000  members  who  might  be  absorbed,  there  were  mutual  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  an  agreement.  As  has  already  been  indi- 
cated, teamsters  and  longshoremen  work  closely  in  port  areas. 
Most  cargo  freight  is  loaded  and  unloaded  by  longshoremen  in 
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trucks  manned  by  teamsters.  Furthermore,  the  IBT  is  strong  in 
the  Great  Lakes  ports,  where  the  ILA  is  weak,  while  the  ILA 
is  in  a  position  to  help  the  IBT  organize  the  South. 

After  several  prehminary  discussions,  the  delegates  to  the 
ILA  convention  in  July,  1955,  approved,  in  principle,  a  working 
aUiance  with  the  teamsters.  The  final  draft  of  the  pact  was  left  to 
a  special  subcommittee  with  the  apparent  understanding  that 
upon  its  conclusion  it  would  be  subject  to  a  membership  referen- 
dum. As  negotiations  continued  there  seemed  to  be  some  loss 
of  interest  in  the  project  on  the  part  of  longshoremen,  but  by  the 
middle  of  August  all  details  were  ironed  out.  The  mutual  assist- 
ance pact  was  between  the  independent  longshoremen's  union 
and  three  conferences  of  the  IBT  (central  states,  eastern,  and 
southern).  It  provided  for  joint  organizing  work  by  the  two 
unions,  the  cost  to  be  apportioned  by  agreement;  uniform  labor 
contract  expiration  dates;  and  continued  independent  status 
of  the  ILA,  except  if  both  unions  mutually  agreed  to  a  change. 
At  first  WiUiam  V.  Bradley,  president  of  the  ILA,  expected  that 
Beck  would  give  his  approval  to  the  alUance  and  that  members 
of  both  unions  would  be  asked  to  ratify  it.^^  Beck,  however, 
steered  clear.  He  held  that  the  document  did  not  need  his 
endorsement  since  it  involved  the  regional  conferences  and  did 
not  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  international  constitution.  Nor 
was  it  ever  submitted  to  the  membership.  Nevertheless,  the  pact 
went  into  effect.  Beck  did  say,  however,  that  subdivisions  of  the 
international  union  were  free  to  make  loans  to  the  ILA.^^ 

The  relations  between  the  IBT  and  the  ILA  again  erupted  as 
an  issue  before  the  AFL  council  early  in  1956.  At  the  end  of 
February,  Hoffa  announced  that  the  central  states,  eastern,  and 
southern  conferences  of  the  IBT  would  lend  the  expelled  ILA 
the  sum  of  $400,000  so  that  it  could  pay  its  debts  and  commence 
the  joint  organizing  drive  to  which  there  had  been  previous 
agreement.^^  Tobin's  reluctance  to  lend  union  funds  no  longer 
dominated  the  thinking  of  the  leadership. 
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The  Hoffa  declaration  set  off  a  concatenation  of  events. 
Spruille  Braden,  chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Anticrime 
Committee,  immediately  called  upon  George  Meany  to  take 
effective  and  prompt  action  to  break  up  the  aUiance  between 
the  teamsters  and  the  longshoremen.  Meany  decided  to  in- 
vestigate and  called  upon  Beck  for  explanations.  Then,  District 
Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan  of  New  York  county  stated  that  "un- 
derworld forces  are  making  a  determined  effort  to  capture  con- 
trol" "  of  the  teamsters  joint  council,  although  he  added  that  the 
facts  leading  to  this  conclusion  did  not  in  themselves  constitute 
evidence  of  a  crime.  Simultaneously,  Hogan's  assistant  named 
John  (Johnny  Dio)  Dioguardi  and  Anthony  (Tony  Ducks) 
Corallo,  both  men  with  criminal  records,  as  the  spearheads  in 
this  attempt.  Partly  as  a  result  of  these  disclosures,  Paul  W.  Wil- 
liams, the  United  States  attorney  in  the  region  widened  the  scope 
of  federal  grand  jury  inquiries  into  racketeering  in  the  trucking 
industry'.  He  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Beck  was  in  a  dilemma.  He  was  subject  to  the  diverse  pres- 
sures exerted  upon  him  by  Hoffa,  Meany,  and  his  general  execu- 
tive board,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  was  mindful  of  his  ambitions 
and  his  responsibilities  to  the  general  membership  of  the  union. 
Beck  did  not  take  a  forthright  position  on  the  matter  of  the 
loan  to  the  ILA.  He  was  opposed  to  it,  he  said,  mainly  because 
most  of  the  money  would  be  used  to  pay  back  a  prior  obligation 
the  lonershoremen  had  contracted  to  John  L.  Lewis'  mine  workers. 
But  as  Hoffa  remained  adamant  in  purpose  a  fight  seemed  immi- 
nent; and  members  of  the  general  board  of  the  IBT  began  to 
choose  sides. 

Although  no  showdown  was  reached,  some  clarification  of  the 
situation  emerged  from  the  meetings  of  the  general  executive 
board  at  the  end  of  March  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  An  anti-Hoffa 
alignment  was  partially  solidified  among  the  vice  presidents.  It 
was  led  by  Brewster  of  Seattle  and  Hickey  of  New  York  and 
included  Brennan  of  Minneapolis,  Lee  of  Chicago,  Diviny  of 
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San  Francisco,  and,  with  more  limited  attachment,  Tevis  of 
Pittsburgh  and  English,  the  general  secretary-treasurer.  All  ap- 
peared ready  to  vote  against  a  loan  if  it  came  up  for  a  vote. 
Brewster  is  head  of  the  380,000  IBT  members  of  the  western 
conference  and  has  been  Hoffa's  chief  rival  to  succeed  Beck 
to  the  presidency.  Thus  far  he  has  been  able  to  keep  Hoffa's 
influence  to  a  minimum  in  the  western  states.  Brewster  declared 
that  his  conference  might  drop  out  of  the  Teamsters  Union  if 
the  IBT  were  suspended  from  the  AFL-GIO  for  linking  itself 
to  the  ILA.  The  other  four  vice  presidents— O'Brien  of  Chicago, 
Murphy  of  St.  Louis,  Conlin  of  Hoboken,  and  Mohn  of  Los 
Angeles— were  favorably  disposed  to  HofTa. 

Under  Beck's  leadership,  the  general  board  worked  out  a  com- 
promise. Hoffa  agreed  to  drop  the  loan  proposal  but  was  assured 
that  he  had  the  full  support  of  the  IBT  to  carry  out  the  mutual 
assistance  pact  which  had  been  signed  with  the  ILA. 
/  Meany  watched  the  teamster  situation  closely.  His  adminis- 
tration was  committed  to  the  elimination  of  racketeering  from 
the  labor  movement  and  his  status  as  a  vigorous  and  effective 
head  of  the  newly  merged  AFL-GIO  was  dependent  upon  his 
actions  in  this  instance.  All  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  Meany 
did  not  hesitate.  As  previously  indicated,  when  the  proposed 
loan  was  announced  by  Hofia,  he  called  upon  Beck  for  an 
explanation  of  the  intended  relationship  between  the  IBT  and 
the  union  which  the  labor  federation  had  expelled.  Meany 
was  especially  irritated  because  the  IBT  seemed  to  be  ignoring 
the  fact  that  another  longshoremen's  union  had  been  chartered 
by  the  AFL.  It  was  pressure  by  Meany  which  brought  about  the 
announcement  by  Beck  during  the  meetings  of  his  executive 
board  at  the  end  of  March  that  the  loan  would  not  be  made. 
But  when  Meany  met  with  Beck  on  April  16  to  discuss  the  work- 
ing alliance  between  the  IBT  and  the  ILA,  the  results  of  their 
conference  were  negligible.  Beck  declared  that  he  could  not 
upset  regional  agreements  made  by  subdivisions  of  the  IBT 
which  did  not  violate  the  international  constitution. 
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George  Meany  thereupon  called  a  special  session  of  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  AFL-CIO  to  meet  on  May  1,  1956,  to  con- 
sider the  possible  suspension  of  the  IBT.  As  it  appeared  likely 
that  Meany  would  win  if  the  matter  were  voted  upon  by  the 
council,  Beck  announced  that  he  would  go  to  court  if  the  execu- 
tive council  decided  that  the  IBT-ILA  pact  violated  the  con- 
stitution of  the  AFL.  Both  Meany  and  Beck,  however,  were 
extricated  from  this  delicate  situation  when,  four  days  before 
the  scheduled  meeting  of  the  council,  the  longshoremen's  union 
voluntarily  announced  that  it  was  withdrawing  from  the  work- 
ing alliance  with  the  three  IBT  conferences.  This  action 
eliminated  the  immediate  cause  of  friction  between  Meany  and 
Beck.  When  the  council  met,  Beck  was  not  present  because  of 
"previous  commitments."  ^^  The  executive  council  decided, 
however,  that  it  would  look  into  the  principle  of  pacts  between 
affiliated  and  expelled  unions  at  its  next  regular  meeting. 

The  IBT  had  by  this  time  taken  the  position  that  the  ILA 
should  be  readmitted  to  the  AFL-CIO.  Although  Meany  re- 
mained strongly  opposed  to  such  a  move,  he  indicated  that  he 
could  accept  a  jurisdictional  agreement  between  an  affiliated  and 
an  expelled  union  which  simply  specified  where  one  union's 
work  stopped  and  the  other's  began.  This  position  lent  endorse- 
ment to  the  pact  negotiated,  in  1956,  among  the  IBT,  the  ILA, 
and  the  Pan-Atlantic  Steamship  Corporation  establishing  the 
point  at  which  longshoremen  take  over  from  teamsters  the  truck- 
trailers  destined  for  shipment  on  ocean-going  vessels  of  the  com- 

The  New  York  Joint  Council  Dispute 

The  teamsters  joint  council  in  New  York  City,  formed  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  the  international,  includes  about  sixty 
locals  and  125,000  members.  It  represents  a  strategic  instrument 
in  the  application  of  the  vast  power  held  by  the  Teamsters  Union 
since  it  grants  or  withholds  strike  sanction  to  its  component 
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locals,  conducts  organizing  campaigns,  and  passes  on  requests  by 
other  unions  for  recognition  of  their  picket  lines  and  support 
of  their  strikes.  These  decisions,  when  exercised  by  underworld 
elements  in  control  of  the  joint  council,  could  seriously  affect 
both  businessmen  and  union  members  and  force  each  of  these 
groups  to  pay  tribute  or  face  harassment  in  carrying  out  its 
legitimate  objectives. 

Beginning  in  1951,  when  it  had  thirty-one  locals  and  85,000 
members,  the  joint  council  was  headed  by  Martin  T.  Lacey,  also 
secretary-treasurer  of  Local  816.  Lacey  replaced  John  J. 
O'Rourke,  who  had  been  in  office  for  five  years,  when  the  latter 
became  involved  with  government  investigators  in  New  Jersey. 
(Officially,  O'Rourke  resigned  after  a  heart  attack.)  Lacey, 
who  is  in  his  seventies,  was  responsible  for  a  lethargic  and  rela- 
tively inactive  administration.  Over  the  years,  he  was  generally 
at  odds  with  Tobin  and  more  recently,  because  he  strove  for 
complete  independence,  could  not  get  along  with  Beck.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  many  persons  concerned  with  teamster  affairs, 
Lacey  was  important  because  he  served  to  block  further  incur- 
sions by  HofTa  into  the  eastern  states.  Lacey  was  primarily  con- 
cerned with  his  own  little  labor  barony  in  the  metropolitan  area 
while  O'Rourke  has  been  much  more  hospitable  to  Hoffa's 
grandiose  schemes. 

In  extending  his  influence  and  organizing  activities,  Hoffa  has 
gained  almost  complete  control  over  collective  bargaining  done 
by  teamsters  in  the  Midwest  and  the  South  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  all  of  Canada  except  the  western  portion,  but  his  inroads 
into  the  eastern  states  although  of  considerable  force,  have  met 
strong  resistance  at  various  points.  One  of  these  obstacles  was 
Lacey.  At  the  end  of  1955,  when  the  time  for  the  election  of 
president  of  the  joint  council  approached,  it  became- clear  that 
Hoffa  had  induced  O'Rourke  to  oppose  Lacey.  Hoffa  based 
his  support  for  O'Rourke  on  the  refusal  by  Lacey  to  assist  the 
organizing  drive  of  the  Teamsters  Union  in  the  South.  Lacey 
did  not  support  demands  by  Hoffa  that  New  York  teamsters 
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should  be  forbidden  to  unload  nonunion  trucks  coming  from 
the  South. 

O'Rourke  has  served  to  link  the  Teamsters  Union  and  the 
expelled  ILA,  among  whose  leaders  and  members  he  counts 
many  friends.  In  1954,  a  number  of  teamsters  locals  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  New  York  decided  to  bargain  collectively 
as  a  unit  and  Thomas  L.  Hickey,  an  international  vice  president 
and  the  secretary-treasurer  of  Local  807,  who  had  fought  to 
establish  the  newly  created  longshoremen's  union  in  the  AFL, 
headed  the  union  committee.  The  cochairman  (this  position 
was  mainly  an  honorary  one)  was  John  J.  Conlin,  the  other 
international  vice  president  in  the  metropolitan  area,  and  the 
recording  secretary  was  John  E.  Strong,  president  of  Local  807. 
The  negotiating  committee  represented  a  dozen  locals  and 
30,000  drivers.  Suddenly,  four  days  before  the  strike  deadline 
set  by  the  union  for  its  terms  to  be  met,  the  committee  was 
shaken  up.  Hickey  was  dropped  as  its  head  and  O'Rourke  was 
put  in  command.  Hoffa,  still  in  the  process  of  building  up  his 
strength  in  the  East,  had  exerted  strong  and  successful  pressure 
on  Beck  to  bring  about  the  change  in  the  leadership  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  development  was  completely  unexpected  because 
O'Rourke  was  a  long-time  foe  of  Dave  Beck.  O'Rourke,  in  May, 
1954,  had  publicly  opposed  Beck's  efTorts  to  win  recognition  for 
the  newly  chartered  longshoremen's  union  and  had  strongly 
supported  the  expelled  union  of  longshoremen.  Not  long  before, 
O'Rourke's  fortunes  had  taken  a  decided  downturn  when  the 
large  local  which  he  headed  had  been  broken  into  two  parts  by 
decision  of  the  international  and  members  of  the  local  involved, 
and  only  the  relatively  much  smaller  part,  consisting  of  400  men, 
remained  under  his  control. 

The  move  dumping  Hickey  led  to  a  disruption  of  the  bargain- 
ing unity  among  the  locals  of  teamsters  involved.  Beck,  however, 
declared  that  he  believed  O'Rourke  could  bring  all  local  factions 
together  and  that  eleven  of  the  twelve  locals  taking  part  in  the 
negotiations  had  voted  to  have  O'Rourke  replace  Hickey.    In 
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truth,  Beck  approved  the  change  with  great  reluctance  because 
Hickey  had  been  one  of  his  consistent  supporters.  In  1952, 
Hickey  had  received  Beck's  support  for  reelection  as  international 
vice  president,  although  both  Lacey  and  O'Rourke  had  com- 
bined forces  to  depose  him.  Hoffa  also  had  supported  Hickey 
at  that  time. 

Hoffa's  open  support  for  O'Rourke  was  backed  by  sundry 
strategies.  In  November,  1955,  seven  locals,  six  of  them  formerly 
affiliated  with  the  automobile  workers  union  of  the  AFL,  asked 
for  and  received  charters  from  the  IBT.  The  new  locals  then 
applied  for  admission  to  the  joint  council.  At  this  point,  ques- 
tions concerning  legal  proprieties  were  raised  by  Lacey  since,  in 
these  instances,  the  IBT  constitution  requires  consultation  be- 
tween the  international  and  the  joint  council  established  in  the 
area  to  take  place  before  charters  are  granted.^^  Furthermore,  a 
letter  from  Beck  in  June,  1954  had  specifically  promised  that  the 
New  York  joint  council  would  be  consulted  before  any  new  locals 
would  be  chartered.  This  stipulation  had  not  been  met,  and 
Beck  indicated  that  it  was  a  "slip  up."  ^^  Lacey  and  his  faction 
refused  to  seat  the  new  locals,  claiming  that  they  were  "paper 
organizations"  with  almost  no  membership.  Actually  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  matter  lay  in  the  fact  that  each  member  local,  re- 
gardless of  size,  is  entitled  to  seven  votes  in  elections  for  officers 
of  the  joint  council.  In  addition  to  these  maneuvers,  Hoffa  him- 
self came  to  New  York  to  talk  to  many  of  the  delegates. 

The  annual  election  for  the  $25,000  a  year  post  of  president 
of  the  joint  council  (the  position  had  been  an  unpaid  one  until 
August,  1955)  and  for  the  other  offices  took  place  on  February 
14,  1956.  Hickey  supported  Lacey  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
Lacey  received  192  votes  and  O'Rourke  181,  but  sixteen  of  the 
ballots  were  challenged  and  forty-nine  others,  from  those  locals 
whose  status  was  in  doubt,  were  impounded.  It  was  well  known 
that  all  sixty-five  of  these  votes  had  been  cast  for  O'Rourke. 
Beck  had  hoped  that  the  outcome  would  be  decisive  so  that  votes 
in  dispute  would  not  be  significant  in  the  final  results.    His 
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expectations,  however,  were  not  realized  and  even  before  the 
hearing  board,  which  he  set  up  to  determine  whether  the  votes 
cast  by  the  newly  chartered  locals  should  be  counted,  was  ready 
to  act,  Beck  himself  ruled  that  the  sixteen  challenged  ballots  were 
valid.  All  went  to  O'Rourke  giving  him  a  five-vote  edge  over 
his  opponent. 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  related  developments  occurred. 
Lacey  was  also  president  of  the  New  York  City  Central  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  of  the  AFL.  The  intraunion  struggle  weak- 
ened his  position  and  reduced  the  prospects  for  an  early  and 
efTective  merger  with  the  city  central  body  in  the  CIO.  At 
the  same  time,  Hickey,  realizing  the  growing  domination  of  the 
O'Rourke  forces,  announced  that  Local  807  would  not  take  part 
in  any  area-wide  bargaining  for  a  general  truck  drivers  contract 
in  the  fall  of  1956  but  that  it  would  deal  independently  with  em- 
ployers. In  effecting  this  objective,  local  807  signed  a  four-year 
pact  with  1,250  employers  for  its  10,000  local  cartage  drivers 
in  metropolitan  New  York.  The  contract  runs  until  1960,  though 
it  permits  the  wage  clause  to  be  renegotiated  in  1958.  Joint  bar- 
gaining with  other  locals  was  discontinued  mainly  to  reduce 
HofTa's  influence  in  the  New  York  region.  At  the  time  of  the 
signing,  however,  Hickey  indicated  that  Local  807  might 
eventually  return  to  area-wide  bargaining.^® 

Although  the  constitution  of  the  IBT  requires  members  to 
exhaust  all  internal  union  processes  and  remedies  before  apply- 
ing to  the  courts  for  assistance,^^  Lacey  did  not  wait  for  the  slow 
and  cumbersome  union  machinery  to  work  itself  out.  To  pro- 
tect his  incumbency  in  the  presidency  after  Beck  decided  to  count 
the  sixteen  challenged  votes,  he  filed  suit  in  federal  court  against 
O'Rourke,  Beck,  HofFa,  and  others,  charging  that  if  O'Rourke 
took  office  the  members  of  the  joint  council  would  be  "subject 
to  the  arbitrary'  and  ruthless  control  and  decision  of  gangsters, 
racketeers  and  others."  ^°  According  to  the  suit  filed  by  Lacey, 
HofTa 
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.  .  .  established  himself  in  a  local  hotel  prior  to  the  February  14 
election  and  required  many  delegates  to  visit  him  there  so  that 
he  could  convince  them  to  vote  for  the  O'Rourke  slate  .  .  . 
Some  [of  the  seven  newly  chartered  locals]  were  and  are  officered 
by  criminals  or  racketeers.  Some  were  located,  according  to 
their  stationery,  at  nonexistent  addresses.  None  were  formed 
after  just  consideration  or  pursuant  to  constitutional  allotment 
of  jurisdiction.  None  gave  any  but  fraudulent  indication  of  the 
number  of  its  membership. ^^ 

The  court  issued  a  temporary  restraining  order  preserving  the 
status  quo  until  hearings  for  a  temporary  injunction  could  be 
held. 

During  the  teamsters  convention  of  1952,  however,  Lacey 
had  been  O'Rourke's  supporter.  After  Hickey  had  been  nomina- 
ted for  the  office  of  seventh  vice  president  of  the  IBT,  Lacey  de- 
clared that  it  was  a  pleasure,  privilege,  and  honor  for  him  to 
present  O'Rourke's  name  to  the  convention  for  the  same  posi- 
tion. He  said  that  O'Rourke  was  a  regular  guy  who  had  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  labor  movement  for  thirty-five  years. 
Hickey,  however,  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  more  than  four  to  one 
in  the  only  election  in  which  a  contest  took  place. 

The  IBT  general  executive  board  meeting  of  March,  1956, 
which  had  considered  the  ILA  loans  also  looked  into  the  Lacey- 
O'Rourke  controversy.  Beck's  inclination  was  to  remain  neutral. 
He  had  said  repeatedly  that  neither  of  the  candidates  was  "any 
good."  ^^  Yet  Lacey's  action  in  going  to  court  clearly  violated 
the  constitution  of  the  IBT.  The  general  board,  however,  did 
not  intervene  because  it  felt  that  to  do  so  might  be  considered 
contempt  of  court.  However,  Beck  did  receive  authority  from 
the  board  to  take  personal  charge  in  straightening  out  union 
affairs  in  New  York,  Minneapolis  (Vice  President  Brennan's 
home  town,  where  three  key  teamster  officials  had  just  been 
convicted  on  charges  of  strikebreaking  activity  and  extortion), 
or  any  other  city  in  which  he  thought  such  action  necessary. 
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A  number  of  signs  emerging  from  the  meetings  of  the  board 
indicated  that  questions  of  power  within  the  union  and  negotia- 
tion of  area-wide  and  even  national  agreements  were  in  the  fore- 
front of  deliberations.  A  strong  move  was  manifested  for  a 
return  to  greater  local  autonomy.  The  board  also  noted  that  a 
conflict  of  authority  was  developing  between  the  conferences  and 
the  national  trade  divisions. 

The  dispute  in  New  York,  however,  did  not  remain  in  status 
quo.  \Vhile  the  restraining  order  was  still  in  effect,  the  O'Rourke 
faction  seized  control  of  the  joint  council.  The  court  took  under 
advisement  a  contempt  citation  against  O'Rourke  for  his  action 
but  before  it  reached  a  decision  both  sides  agreed  to  permit 
Joseph  Trerotola— president  of  Local  607  (milk  drivers)— vice 
president  of  the  council  and  lone  Lacey  supporter  who  had  won  a 
clear  victory  in  the  election,  to  serve  as  acting  president;  though 
Trerotola  was  without  power  to  make  policy  decisions.  The 
court,  however,  refused  to  dismiss  the  Lacey  suit  and  ordered 
hearings  for  a  temporary  injunction  to  proceed. 

The  testimony  concerning  the  votes  in  dispute  revealed  that 
some  of  the  election  delegates  had  been  certified  by  a  convicted 
extortionist,  some  had  never  been  seated  in  the  joint  council, 
and  some  represented  a  local  which  had  not  paid  its  annual 
per  capita  dues  to  the  joint  council  and  was  therefore  not  in 
good  standing.  It  was  disclosed  that  the  seven  locals  about 
which  the  dispute  raged  had  to  be  chartered  hurriedly  in  order 
to  beat  the  date  on  which  the  constitution  of  the  merged  AFL- 
CIO  became  effective,  since  one  of  its  clauses  outlawed  raiding. 
Lacey  conceded  under  cross-examination  that  he  could  not  of  his 
own  knowledge  support  the  complaint  that  the  election  of 
O'Rourke  would  lead  to  control  of  the  joint  council  by  racketeers 
and  gangsters.  He  added  that  he  did  not  know  O'Rourke  to  be 
a  racketeer.  When  Lacey's  attorney  announced  that  he  would 
try  to  link  only  Hoffa,  from  among  the  fourteen  defendants,  to 
racketeer  control,  but  that  he  would  postpone  the  attempt  until 
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trial  for  the  permanent  injunction,  the  court  eliminated  the 
charge  of  gangster  control  from  consideration  at  the  hearings. 

Subsequently,  Lacey's  attorney  dropped  his  motion  to  have 
O'Rourke  cited  for  contempt.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
May,  the  federal  judge  ruled  that  the  election  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  joint  council  was  "tainted  by  illegaUty."  ^^  He 
strongly  criticized  both  sides  for  their  behavior  and  said  that 
several  aspects  of  union  procedure  were  unsound.  As  an  example, 
he  cited  the  fact  that  the  joint  council  had  no  written  constitution 
or  bylaws.  The  judge  held  that  it  was  futile  for  Lacey  to  seek 
justice  by  using  the  internal  union  machinery,  and  he  signed  an 
order  granting  Lacey  a  temporary  injunction  and  restoring  him 
to  the  presidency  of  the  joint  council.  Lacey  posted  a  bond  of 
$7,500,  but  was  entitied  to  receive  the  full  salary  of  $25,000  a 
year. 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  refused  to  upset  the  injunction.  It 
did,  however,  permit  the  general  executive  board  of  the  IBT 
to  conduct  a  hearing  on  Lacey's  appeal  of  Beck's  decision  to 
count  the  sixteen  votes;  but  no  determination  dislodging  Lacey 
could  be  made  effective  without  court  review.^*  The  operations 
of  the  joint  council,  torn  by  factions,  became  virtually  ineffectual, 
and  Beck  set  up  a  special  organizing  office  in  New  York  City  to 
carry  on  the  functions  that  were  ordinarily  performed  by  the 
council.  Beck  also  announced  that  the  contested  seven  local 
charters  would  be  reviewed. 

One  result  of  charges  by  Lacey  that  Hoffa  was  the  prime 
mover  in  a  conspiracy  to  rig  the  union  election  for  president  of 
the  joint  council  was  that  Hoffa  was  subpoenaed  to  appear  be- 
fore the  special  federal  grand  jury  in  New  York  City  investigat- 
ing racketeering  in  the  trucking  and  garment  industries.^^  Sub- 
sequently, Hoffa  testified  before  the  grand  jury  for  ninety  minutes 
and,  although  the  subject  matter  was  not  disclosed,  his  attorney 
said  that  all  questions  had  been  answered  freely,  frankly,  and 
completely.^^ 
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In  October,  1956,  Lacey  unsuccessfully  sought  to  have  the 
joint  council  extend  his  term  to  five  years."  When  the  effort 
failed,  it  became  clear  that  his  position  was  deteriorating.  At 
the  end  of  the  same  month,  at  its  annual  session,  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  Teamsters  elected  O'Rourke  to  replace  Lacey  on 
the  executive  board. "^  No  compromise  could  be  reached  be- 
tween Lacey  and  O'Rourke  regarding  the  joint  council  election, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  1957,  Lacey  announced  that  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection.  O'Rourke  and  his  slate  were 
nominated  for  all  offices  of  the  joint  council  and  elected  without 
opposition  in  February,  1957.  Lacey,  who  had  been  unani- 
mously reelected  to  his  unpaid  post  of  president  of  the  New  York 
City  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council  at  the  end  of  1956  and 
who  is  vice  president  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
returned  to  his  $13,000  salary  as  secretary-treasurer  of  Local  816. 

Hoffa's  victory  in  New  York  was  decisive.  Backed  by 
O'Rourke,  he  has  begun  an  extensive  organizing  drive  in  New 
York  which  is  Hkely  to  open  major  jurisdictional  problems  for 
the  AFL-CIO.  The  future  of  Hickey  as  an  international  officer 
of  the  IBT  is  in  doubt. 

The  Merger  of  the  Federations 

The  single  most  difficult  obstacle  confronting  labor  leaders 
trying  to  merge  the  AFL  and  CIO  at  the  end  of  1955  into  a 
single  national  trade  union  center  was  the  consistent  opposition 
manifested  by  Dave  Beck,  James  R.  Hoffa,  and  the  Teamsters 
Union.  At  no  time  was  Beck  entirely  won  over,  but  he  was 
assured  that  IBT  jurisdictional  claims  would  not  be  impaired. 
On  this  basis,  he  went  along  with  the  plan. 

It  is  true  that  the  jurisdictional  claims  of  the  IBT  have  grown 
with  the  passage  of  time,  but  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Beck  has  expanded  the  domain  of  the  union  from  "everything 
on  wheels"  to  "everything  that  can  be  moved."  Nevertheless, 
the  teamsters  have  feared  to  sign  any  general  agreements  affect- 
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ing  jurisdiction  since  such  action  might  be  construed  to  freeze 
the  existing  membership  rolls  of  all  unions.  The  IBT  would 
then  be  prevented  from  seeking  to  win  over  those  workers  who 
are  currentiy  in  other  labor  organizations.  According  to  Beck, 
there  are  about  50,000  members  in  other  unions  belonging  to 
the  teamsters. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  IBT  announced  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  1954,  that  it  would  not  ratify  either  the  AFL-GIO  no- 
raiding  agreement  negotiated  after  great  difficulty  between  the 
heads  of  the  two  federations  the  preceding  December  6  or  the 
AFL  jurisdictional  disputes  plan  for  setthng  conflicts  among 
unions  within  the  AFL  which  was  outlined  by  the  AFL  execu- 
tive council  at  the  beginning  of  February,  1954,  and  approved 
by  it  on  May  13.  The  decision  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
IBT  was  unanimous  and  it  left  the  union  free  to  pursue  an 
organizational  program  of  its  own  choosing.  A  commitment  to 
adhere  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  agreements  or  to  both, 
would  have  bound  the  IBT  to  rulings  by  outsiders.  Such  de- 
cisions would  have  been  enforceable  in  the  courts.  Beck  con- 
tended that  the  AFL  had  no  need  for  new  jurisdictional 
machinery  but  had  merely  to  use  that  which  it  already  had 
available.  He  tabulated  for  the  members  of  his  board  615  com- 
plaints of  violations  of  the  teamsters'  jurisdiction  by  other 
unions,  including  250  by  affiliates  of  the  AFL  and  275  by  affi- 
liates of  the  CIO. 

Beck  countered  criticism  that  the  Teamsters  Union  held  many 
workers  who  were  legitimately  within  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
unions  by  saying  that  the  IBT  represented  "very,  very  few" 
such,^^  and  he  added  that  vigorous  efforts  would  be  made  to 
reach  individual  no-raiding  pacts  with  unions  coming  in  contact 
with  his  own.  During  the  past  few  years,  the  IBT  has  negoti- 
ated and  signed  individual  organizing  and  jurisdictional  agree- 
ments, some  of  a  limited  nature,  with  a  large  number  of  national 
unions.  The  pacts  include  the  bakers,  laundry  workers,  meat 
cutters,  hod  carriers,  operating  engineers,  machinists,  carpenters, 
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building  service  workers,  upholsterers,  and  flight  engineers.  A 
few  of  these  have  been  very  successful.  For  example,  the  under- 
standing with  the  meat  cutters  signed  in  1954  led  to  machinery 
under  which  forty-nine  disputes  between  the  two  unions  were 
settled  within  one  year.^*^  The  four-way  pact  with  the  carpen- 
ters, operating  engineers,  and  hod  carriers  negotiated  late  in 
1954  was  a  httle  more  comphcated.  It  was  designed  to  advance 
the  aims  of  the  four  unions  in  the  highway  and  heavy  con- 
struction fields  and  to  protect  them  against  the  inroads  made 
by  catchall  district  50  of  the  mine  workers  in  agreements  with 
nonunion  contractors.  Jurisdictional  disputes  arising  under  this 
pact  are  resolved  without  work  stoppages.  Machinery  has  been 
set  up  to  process  them.  The  four  unions  are  prepared  to  deal 
with  jurisdictional  problems  arising  on  the  huge  highway  con- 
struction project  approved  by  the  federal  government. 

Some  unions  have  contended  that  Beck's  idea  of  reciprocity 
has  been  for  them  to  do  all  the  giving  while  he  does  all  the 
taking.  They  cited,  as  an  example,  that  the  teamsters  decided 
to  organize  the  retail  clerks  at  Montgomery  Ward  and  Com- 
pany despite  the  fact  that  another  AFL  union  already  had 
jurisdiction  over  those  workers.  Beck  contended,  however,  that 
the  IBT  had  to  undertake  the  organizing  job  because  the  re- 
tail clerks  union  was  not  capable  of  performing  the  task.^^ 
The  attitude  of  the  teamsters,  however,  had  been  in  conflict 
with  governmental  policy  on  labor  relations.  A  principle  enunci- 
ated in  the  Wagner  Act  and  retained  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
specifies  that  workers  have  the  right  to  decide  through  repre- 
sentation elections  the  union  which  they  wish  to  join.  Such 
free  choice  has  not  been  available  to  employees  under  the  IBT 
tactics. 

The  stand  taken  by  Beck  made  the  merger  between  the  AFL 
and  the  CIO  somewhat  more  difficult.  The  CIO  unions  back- 
ing the  AFL-CIO  no-raiding  pact  warned  that  refusal  by  the 
IBT  to  sign  would  vitiate  the  agreement.  But  Beck  made  it 
plain  that  he  would  not  sign  the  pact  even  if  such  action  blocked 
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chances  for  labor  unity.  Negotiation  between  the  two  federa- 
tions continued  and  ultimately  a  merger  was  achieved  in  Decem- 
ber, 1955.  From  the  outset,  however,  the  Teamsters  Union 
presented  the  new  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  with  its  most  burdensome  problems. 
Beck  had  announced  at  one  of  the  final  meetings  of  the  AFL 
executive  council  that  he  did  not  believe  that  any  AFL  union 
should  be  permitted  to  join  the  projected  industrial  union  de- 
partment. Under  the  influence  of  Hoffa,  however.  Beck  changed 
his  mind.  He  decided  to  apply  for  admission  but  indicated  that 
the  IBT  must  be  accepted  by  the  new  department  on  the  basis 
of  its  entire  membership  or  not  at  all.  Many  of  the  CIO  unions 
I  immediately  opposed  this  demand  because  they  feared  that  the 

*'  full  voting  strength  of  the  IBT,  if  combined  with  that  of  the 

51  steelworkers,  might  upset  the  balance  of  power  in  the  industrial 

union  department.    David  J.  McDonald,  of  the  steelworkers, 
^         had  long  been  cool  to  the  CIO  leadership  of  Walter  P.  Reuther, 
j;  of  the  auto  workers,  and  James  B.   Carey,   of  the  electrical 

I  workers.    One  of  the  first  decisions  of  the  executive  council  of 

the  AFL-CIO,  however,  was  that  the  representation  of  the 
Teamsters  Union  in  the  new  department  would  be  based  on 
the  number  of  its  members  organized  along  industrial  lines. 
Beck  then  sought  to  apply  for  700,000  of  his  members  but  was 
admitted  on  the  basis  of  only  400,000.  At  the  beginning  of 
1957,  however,  the  IBT  refused  to  pay  its  full  per  capita  tax 
to  the  new  department. 

The  mutual  aid  pact  signed  between  the  Western  Conference 
of  Teamsters  and  the  mine,  mill,  and  smelter  workers,  expelled 
from  the  CIO  in  1950  for  being  dominated  by  communists, 
was  denounced  by  leaders  of  the  CIO  but  defended  by  Beck. 
Beck  said  that  the  agreement  contained  built-in  protection 
against  communist  influence  and  that  it  provided  for  transfer 
of  about  1,000  truck  drivers  from  the  mine  union  to  the 
teamsters.  He  was  forced  to  deny  any  intention  of  making  a 
deal  with  Harry  R.  Bridges  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  whose  union 
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also  was  expelled  from  the  CIO."  At  the  same  time,  the  IBT 
took  50,000  of  its  members  into  the  maritime  trades  department, 
a  number  sufficient  to  allow  AFL  unions  to  retain  control  of 
the  department  despite  admission  of  CIO  maritime  unions. 

Subsequent  to  the  consummation  of  the  national  merger, 
when  subordinate  bodies  of  the  AFL  and  CIO  were  trying  to 
get  together  on  state  and  local  levels,  Beck  advised  locals  of 
the  IBT  not  to  be  hasty  in  supporting  efforts  at  combination. 
In  this  matter,  the  teamsters  generally  waged  a  losing  battle. 
In  Missouri,  for  example,  a  determined  fight  by  the  teamsters 
locals  to  block  the  merger  of  the  state  federation  of  labor  (AFL) 
and  its  counterpart,  the  state  industrial  union  council  (CIO), 
was  ineffective.  The  attempt  to  prevent  unification  was  de- 
feated by  a  close  vote  in  the  AFL  group.^^ 


Hofia  has  gradually  been  transformed  into  a  more  mature 
labor  leader  although  a  large  number  of  persons  may  never 
consider  him  morally  or  ethically  qualified  to  lead  a  union. 
Hoffa's  dominance  is  apparent  in  many  of  the  current  policies 
of  the  union.  He  and  some  of  the  other  top  leaders  are  aware 
of  the  power  they  hold.  They  also  understand  all  the  intricacies 
of  the  trucking  industry. 


Chapter    6 


ECONOMICS  OF  THE  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 


THE  TEAMSTERS  UNION  has  grown  with  the  trucking  industry. 
In  some  matters  its  behavior  has  been  affected  by  the  structure 
and  pecuHarities  of  the  industry.  Leaders  of  the  union  have  been 
concerned  with  the  economics  of  trucking  enterprise  and  have 
been  guided  in  many  decisions  by  practical  considerations. 

The  Trucking  Industry 

The  trucking  industry  comprises  those  firms  engaged  in  trans- 
portation of  goods  by  motor  truck,  but  is  closely  aUied  both  with 
those  companies  which  load  and  unload  freight  at  platforms 
and  with  those  which  perform  warehousing  work.  It  may  be 
subdivided  in  various  ways.  One  classification  has  been  set 
forth  by  the  National  War  Labor  Board.^  The  Board  listed 
two  major  types  of  trucking  concerns— for-hire  carriers  and  pri- 
vate carriers.  For-hire  carriers  are  those  engaged  in  the  business 
of  trucking  as  such;  private  carriers  are  those  engaged  in  some 
other  business,  but  who  use  trucks  to  transport  their  own  raw 
materials  and  finished  products.  For-hire  carriers  are  of  two 
kinds— common  carriers  that  offer  their  services  to  the  general 
public,  and  contract  carriers  that  carry  goods  only  for  certain 
companies  with  which  they  have  made  agreements.  Many 
for-hire  carriers  conduct  both  common  and  contract  carrier 
business. 

[132] 
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Trucking  companies  may  engage  in  one  or  in  a  combination 
of  several  types  of  operations.  There  are  four  main  kinds: 
over-the-road  operations,  pickup  and  delivery  operations,  local 
cartage  operations,  and  transfer  and  storage  operations. 

Over-the-road  operations  are  those  in  which  the  driver  does 
not  generally  return  to  his  point  of  origin  on  the  day  of  his 
departure;  it  may  be  defined  in  union  contracts  in  terms  of 
trips  whose  length  exceeds  a  specified  mileage.  Pickup  and 
deliver)-  operations,  an  adjunct  of  over-the-road  work,  are 
those  in  which  the  driver  picks  up  material  from  the  shipper 
and  brings  it  to  the  freight  terminal  in  the  same  locality,  where 
it  is  reloaded  and  sent  on  an  over-the-road  trip;  or  in  which 
the  driver  delivers  goods  from  the  terminal  to  a  warehouse  in 
the  same  area,  after  it  has  come  in  on  en  over-the-road  trip. 
Local  cartage,  drayage,  or  local  transfer  operations  are  entirely 
of  a  local  nature  and  involve  the  movement  of  goods  from  one 
point  to  another  in  the  same  city.  Transfer  and  storage  opera- 
tions involve  a  local  or  long  distance  shipment  of  household 
goods  or  office  equipment.  Sometimes  other  categories,  such  as 
automobile  and  truck  transporters,  film  carriers,  oil-field  haulers, 
and  tank-truck  carriers,  are  included  in  a  breakdown  of  the 
industry. 

There  were  10,128,000  trucks  registered  in  the  United  States, 
in  1955,  of  which  440,000  were  publicly  owned.^  About 
2.750,000  trucks  are  used  on  farms.'  Of  the  privately  owned 
trucks,  approximately  52.5  per  cent  are  two-axle,  four-tire  panel 
and  pickup  trucks;  10  per  cent  are  other  two-axle,  four-tire 
trucks;  30  per  cent  are  two-axle,  six-tire  trucks;  2  per  cent  are 
three-axle  trucks;  5  per  cent  are  tractor-semitrailer  combina- 
tions: and  .5  per  cent  are  truck-trailer  combinations.*  In  1955, 
5,860,000  persons  were  working:  for  truck  transportation  com- 
panies or  were  truck  drivers  for  firms  in  other  lines  of  business." 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1952,  1,400,000  trucks  belonged  to 
44.000  persons  who  owned  at  least  ten  trucks;  695,000  to 
89,000  persons  who  owned  fleets  of  five  to  nine  trucks;  700,000 
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to  200,000  persons  who  owned  three  or  four  trucks;  562,000  to 
persons  who  owned  two  trucks;  and  4,500,855  to  persons  who 
owned  a  single  truck.^  Thus  while  less  thcin  1  per  cent  of  all 
truck  owners  had  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  trucks,  more  than 
83  per  cent  owned  fewer  than  54  per  cent  of  the  trucks.  In 
1955,  25,054  operators  had  fleets  of  twelve  or  more  trucks. 
These  were  subdivided  as  follows:  6,119  for-hire  carriers  in 
local  and  over-the-road  service;  4,322  in  distribution  of  bakery, 
dairy,  and  other  food  products;  2,663  in  retail  delivery  other 
than  food,  such  as  dry  cleaning,  laundry,  newspaper,  coal,  ice, 
department  stores,  and  beverages;  3,324  in  service  for  state, 
county,  municipal,  and  federal  governments;  3,417  owned  by 
building,  mine,  quarry,  and  gravel  companies;  1,501  owned 
by  manufacturing  concerns;  1,311  in  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  petroleum;  1,701  owned  by  gas,  power,  water,  and 
telephone  firms;  and  696  owned  by  miscellaneous  operators.'' 
These  figures,  of  course,  do  not  include  bus  fleets  engaged  in 
local  and  intercity  passenger  transportation. 

In  1955,  about  one  in  every  eight  trucks,  or  1,300,000,  were 
engaged  in  intercity  operations  and  fewer  than  one  out  of 
every  twenty  hauls  was  p>erformed  by  a  for-hire  truck.  A  few 
years  earlier,  there  had  been  250,000  power  units  operated  by 
common  and  contract  carriers  in  interstate  commerce,  150,000 
vehicles  operated  by  agricultural  carriers,  and  550,000  units 
operated  by  private  carriers.®  The  trucking  industry  is  composed 
of  more  than  18,000  companies  certificated  by  the  ICG  and 
has  a  gross  annual  revenue  of  $4,891,000,000.®  Investment 
outlays  on  new  equipment  for  the  railroad  and  motor  truck 
industries  are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude,  but  rails  hauled 
556,600,000  ton-miles  of  freight  in  1954  whereas  trucks  moved 
only  214,600,000  ton-miles  in  intercity  shipments.^^  The  rail- 
road industry  earned  about  4  per  cent  on  its  capital  while  re- 
turns of  20  per  cent  were  common  for  over-the-road  truckers.^^ 

The  profit  position  of  a  carrier  in  the  trucking  industry  is 
commonly  expressed  in  the  form  of  an  operating  ratio.    The 
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operating  ratio  is  the  percentage  relationship  of  expenses  to 
gross  revenue.  In  1954,  it  stood  at  96.8  for  all  class  1  carriers. 
During  the  past  decade— between  1945  and  1955— the  best  year 
was  1950  when  the  ratio  was  93.4  and  the  poorest  was  1945 
when  the  ratio  was  99.3.^^  In  1953,  class  I  intercity  common 
carriers  averaged  242  miles  on  each  haul,  9.01  tons  in  each  load, 
and  5.7  cents  of  revenue  for  each  ton-mile.^^ 

In  1951,  motor  trucks  accounted  for  77  per  cent  of  all 
freight  tonnage  hauled,  railroads  for  12  per  cent,  pipeUnes 
for  6  per  cent,  and  waterways  for  5  per  cent.  Truck  trips 
are  made  for  relatively  short  distances,  however.  In  terms  of 
ton -miles  of  intercity  traffic,  in  1954,  motor  trucks  took  only 
19  per  cent,  railroads  50  per  cent,  pipelines  16  per  cent,  and 
waterways  15  per  cent.^*  The  airways  only  account  for  a 
minute  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  freight  in  either  of  the  above 
classifications. 

The  Beginning  of  Regulation 

Although  motor  transport  developed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
horse-drawn  vehicle  in  local  service  and  delivery,  it  entered 
the  field  as  a  competitor  of  the  railroads  in  over-the-road  or 
intercity  operations.  The  intercity  branch  of  the  trucking  in- 
dustry had  its  beginnings  during  the  First  World  War  and  in 
part  was  the  result  of  the  freight  embargoes  which  railroads 
imposed  at  that  time.  Significant  expansion  occurred  as  trucks 
took  that  portion  of  the  freight  business  which  the  overburdened 
railroads  were  not  able  to  handle.  Having  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  render  effective  service, 
the  long-haul  or  over-the-road  motor  transport  division  of  the 
industry  grew  with  extraordinary  rapidity  during  the  1920's  and 
early  1930's.  Yet  growth  brought  with  it  intense,  and  sometimes 
cutthroat,  competition.  The  railroad  industry,  which  was  bur- 
dened with  high  overhead  costs  and  high  taxes  and  was  unable 
to  meet  competition,  and  a  large  segment  of  the  trucking  in- 
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dustry,  in  which  owners  of  the  bigger  fleets  were  financially 
pressed  by  the  tactics  of  itinerant  rivals,  called  for  public  regula- 
tion of  motor  truck  operations  to  stabilize  costs  and  standardize 
working  conditions.  By  1933,  however,  there  was  no  federal 
control  and  relatively  little  effective  state  control  of  trucking. 

Conditions  existing  in  the  trucking  industry  in  the  early 
1930's  were  deplorable.  Some  measure  of  governmental  super- 
vision and  regulation  was  necessary  in  order  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  economic  needs  of  the  industry,  the  welfare  of  other 
means  of  transportation,  and  the  business  and  public  interests 
at  stake.  Intercity  motor  transport  was  disorganized  and  much 
of  it  was  in  an  economically  unsound  state.  But  it  had  advan- 
tages over  the  railroads.  Manufacturers  and  shippers  preferred 
to  use  trucks  rather  than  railroads  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
These  included  ability  of  trucks  to  reach  relatively  isolated  points, 
faster  service,  store-door  delivery,  store-door  pickup,  cheaper 
transport  cost,  cheaper  packing,  more  flexible  or  convenient 
service,  later  acceptance  of  shipments,  simpler  classification  of 
rates,  less  damage  to  or  loss  of  freight,  and  greater  personal 
contact  with  representatives  of  the  carrier.^^  This  meant  that 
business  firms  ordinarily  could  send  goods  by  truck  several  times 
a  day,  could  ship  products  at  a  later  hour  and  receive  them  at 
an  earlier  hour,  and  could  better  meet  business  emergencies  or 
irregularities.  Furthermore,  only  one  carrier  was  involved  and 
cost  of  terminal  operations  frequently  was  lower.  Truck  trans- 
portation had  made  substantial  incursion  into  the  short-haul 
traffic  of  the  railroad  industry  and  was  bidding  for  moderate 
and  long-distance  haulage. 

The  nature  of  the  industry  was  responsible  for  some  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  trucking  was  faced.  It  consisted  of  many 
small-scale  highly  competitive  operators  and,  since  capital  re- 
quirements were  very  low,  there  was  considerable  ease  in  enter- 
ing the  business.  Truck  operators  were  poorly  trained, 
inadequately  financed,  and  in  some  cases  irresponsible.  Fre- 
quently,  the  only  requirements  to  undertake  operations  were 
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iron  nerves,  a  strong  back,  a  sheet  of  paper  for  bookkeeping, 
and  a  down  payment  on  a  truck.  Rate  structures  and  patterns 
were  disrupted  by  those  with  Httle  knowledge  of  costs  and  by 
those  \vhom  sheer  financial  necessity  drove  to  cut  rates  to  un- 
remunerative  levels.  The  depression  years  led  to  a  further  de- 
terioration of  conditions  and  worsened  the  plight  of  motor 
truck  operators  because  it  drew  unemployed  persons  and  second- 
hand trucks  into  the  industry.  The  practice  of  cutthroat  com- 
petition made  it  extremely  difficult  for  trucking  companies  to 
maintain  high  or  reasonable  standards  of  employment.  Further- 
more, truck  manufacturers  permitted  their  sales  forces,  by  high- 
pressure  techniques  and  reckless  statements  regarding  prospects 
for  earnings,  to  induce  inexperienced  and  often  ignorant  and 
poor  individuals  to  buy  trucks  on  the  installment  plan.  Shippers, 
as  a  class,  recognized  the  lack  of  wisdom  in  having  a  disorgan- 
ized trucking  industry, » but  as  individuals,  who  required  service, 
they  encouraged  the  cutting  of  rates. ^^ 

Public  interest  in  transportation  calls  for  carriers  to  provide 
a  minimum  of  duplication  of  facilities  and  services,  establish  a 
well-organized  system  which  functions  ^n  an  orderly  and  de- 
pendable way,  demonstrate  responsibility  with  regard  to  render- 
ing service  and  meeting  loss  and  damage  claims,  and  maintain 
financial  stability  and  good  credit  standings.  It  was  lack  of  a 
satisfactory-  combination  of  these  factors  which  decisively  dem- 
onstrated a  need  for  federal  regulation  of  the  motor  transport 
industn'  and  which  induced  Congress  to  act. 

When  the  first  regulatory  leerislation  was  introduced  in  Con- 
gress in  the  middle  of  the  1920's,  Tobin  and  the  IBT  were 
opposed  to  federal  inter\ention  in  the  industry.  In  fact,  in  1926, 
John  M.  Gillespie  testified  at  a  Senate  hearing  against  a  mea- 
sure designed  to  res^ulate  commercial  motor  vehicle  carriers.^^ 
Two  years  yater,  Tobin  said :  "Governmental  regulation  in  any 
branch  of  our  craft  has  always  proved  to  be  a  detriment  and 
a  nuisance  to  us,  especially  if  those  government  boards  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  rates  or  wages.  .  .  .  "  ^' 
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But  by  1931,  as  a  result  of  cutthroat  competition  within  the 
trucking  industry,  he  reversed  his  position  and  supported  govern- 
mental regulation  of  rates/^ 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
of  1933,  the  trucking  industry,  after  considerable  debate  and 
struggle  agreed  to  a  code  of  fair  competition;  it  was  approved 
and  put  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  1934.^°  The  main  pur- 
pose of  the  labor  provisions  in  the  code  was  to  spread  employ- 
ment by  setting  maximum  hours  and  minimum  wages  for 
employees  in  the  industry.  Drivers  and  their  helpers  were 
limited  to  108  hours  in  any  consecutive  2-week  period  or  192 
hours  in  a  4-week  period;  they  could  not  work  more  than  12 
days  in  any  14-day  period  and  had  to  be  paid  overtime  at 
one  and  one-third  times  the  regular  rate  after  48  hours  of  work 
in  one  week.  Some  exemptions  were  permitted  in  connection 
with  certain  seasonal  and  emergency  demands.  Wages  of  drivers 
were  fixed  at  minimum  rates  varying  between  30  and  55  cents 
an  hour  depending  on  the  geographical  area  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  community.  Other  codes  affected  drivers  in  specific 
industries  and  had  somewhat  different  provisions. 

Tobin  was  wary  of  the  NRA  codes,  and  the  Teamsters  Union 
did  not  agree  to  any  of  them.^^  Tobin's  testimony  at  the  code 
hearing  in  1933  showed  that  he  was  critical  of  the  labor  provi- 
sions, but  that  he  approved  the  rate-fixing  and  trade  practice 
control  features;  and  that  he  wanted  rate-cutters  driven  out  of 
business."    He  told  the  1935  convention: 

The  fair  employers  in  our  industry  were  outnumbered  by  the 
unfair  employers  who  had  never  done  business  with  unions, 
especially  those  coming  from  the  southern  states.  In  over-the- 
road  hauling  the  majority  of  those  conferences  were  controlled 
by  the  small  owners  or  the  truckmen  coming  from  small  towns 
and  unorganized  districts. ^^ 

The  trucking  code,  however,  left  permanent  effects.  It  showed 
industry  the  need  for  organization  and  brought  about  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  American  Trucking  Associations,  in  1933.  The 
decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  holding  the  NIRA 
codes  unconstitutional  was  followed  by  the  first  federal  legisla- 
tion regulating  the  motor  carrier  industry.  Both  before  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  law,  however,  various  states  enacted  similar 
statutes  providing  for  public  regulatien  of  some  intrastate 
carriers. 

In  1935,  the  Teamsters  Union  strongly  supported  legislation 
to  regulate  the  trucking  industry.  Testifying  before  the  Con- 
gressional committee  preparing  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  Thomas 
P.  O'Brien,  one  of  the  general  organizers  of  the  IBT,  pointed 
out  that  effective  control  over  rates  required  stable  labor  condi- 
tions."^ O'Brien  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  industry  should 
be  required  to  maintain  an  8-hour  day  with  pay  at  time  and  a 
half  for  work  beyond  that;  at  least  12  hours  rest  after  10  hours 
of  work;  no  more  than  5  days  of  work  in  any  7 -day  period;  and 
records  by  each  driver  showing  his  hours  of  service. 

The  Motor  Carrier  Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1935,  is  the 
second  part  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  It  is  based  upon 
the  recommendations  made  by  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  federal  co- 
ordinator of  transportation."  The  law  was  devised  to  prevent 
an  oversupply  of  transportation  facilities  and  eliminate  wasteful 
and  destructive  competition.  It^®  provides  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  with  full  j>ower  to  control  motor  vehicle 
operations  of  common  carriers  and  contract  carriers  in  inter- 
state commerce^^  and  more  limited  authority  over  private  car- 
riers of  property  and  over  carriers  that  haul  agricultural 
products,  livestock,  and  fish.  But  in  all  cases  the  Commission 
is  empowered  to  promote  safety  of  operations,  and  to  that  end 
may  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  and  maximum  hours  of  service 
for  employees.  The  ICC  decides  who  may  be  allowed  to  trans- 
port certain  commodities,  what  routes  he  may  travel,  what  his 
rates  may  be,  whether  or  not  he  may  expand  or  improve  his 
service,  and  whether  he  may  merge  with  other  lines. 
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Hours  of  Work 

The  Teamsters  Union  has  never  had  a  clear-cut  policy  towards 
any  governmental  program  regulating  hours  of  truck  drivers. 
Although  the  union  has  generally  favored  a  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  work  as  a  safety  measure  and  has  supported  the  work  which 
has  been  done  along  these  hues  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  under  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935,  it  has  not 
taken  a  strong  position  on  the  matter  of  the  overtime  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 

When  the  ICC  conducted  hearings  to  set  rules  prescribing 
hours  of  service,  the  IBT  favored  establishment  of  a  basic  week 
of  48  hours.  The  Commission  held  that  this  view  was  irrelevant 
since  the  proceedings  were  concerned  with  the  effect  of  longer 
hours  on  the  safe  operation  of  motor  vehicles  rather  than  with 
the  length  of  a  proper  and  reasonable  work  week.^^ 

After  several  further  hearings  and  a  number  of  delays,  the 
ICC  put  into  effect  in  1939  a  schedule  of  hours  for  drivers 
employed  by  common  and  contract  carriers.  It  provides  that 
no  driver  may  remain  on  duty  more  than  60  hours  in  one  week 
or  more  than  70  hours  in  8  days.  In  operating  a  truck,  each 
driver  is  limited  to  10  hours  during  any  period  of  24  consecutive 
hours,  unless  he  goes  off  duty  for  8  consecutive  hours  during  or 
immediately  following  the  10  hours  aggregate  driving.  In  case 
of  bad  weather  or  adverse  highway  conditions  a  driver  may  be 
permitted  to  work  up  to  12  hours  in  any  24  without  taking 
any  rest.  Every  driver  must  keep  a  log  book  fully  describing 
each  trip.^^  The  following  year  these  rules  were  applied  by  the 
ICC  to  employees  of  private  carriers.^^  Rules  for  drivers  of 
private  farm  trucks  are  somewhat  different. 

The  problem  of  working  hours  for  truck  drivers  has  also  been 
raised  in  connection  with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (FLSA) 
of  1938.  This  law  exempts  those  persons  whose  qualifications 
and  hours  of  service  are  subject  to  regulation  by  the  ICC  under 
section  204  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  (MCA)   from  overtime 
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pay  requirements.'^  Common  and  contract  carriers  contended 
that  all  their  employees  are  covered  by  this  provision.  The 
Teamsters  Union  argued  that  only  the  specific  group  mentioned 
is  exempt  from  overtime.^^  The  Commission  supported  the 
position  taken  by  the  IBT.  It  said  that  the  law  clearly  limited 
its  jurisdiction. 

The  American  Trucking  Associations,  representing  the  truck- 
ing industry,  went  to  court  to  compel  the  ICC  to  assume  juris- 
diction over  all  workers  employed  by  contract  and  common 
carriers.  A  United  States  district  court  held  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ATA  was  correct,  but,  in  1940,  the  decision  was 
reversed  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.^^  In  a  five-to- 
four  opinion,  the  highest  court  held  that  both  the  ICC  and  the 
wage  and  hour  division  of  the  Department  of  Labor  had  inter- 
preted the  law  correctly  when  they  ruled  that  section  204  re- 
lates solely  to  employees  engaged  in  work  affecting  the  safety 
of  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision  the  ICC  held  hearings,  in  1941 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  only  the  work  of  drivers, 
drivers'  helpers,  mechanics,  and  loaders  employed  by  common, 
contract,  and  private  carriers  affect  the  safety  of  the  operation 
of  motor  vehicles.  It  therefore  found  that  its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends only  to  these  workers.^*  The  ICC  thus  has  power  to 
prescribe  the  qualifications  and  maximum  hours  of  service  for 
each  of  these  classes  of  employees,  but  it  has  not  yet  done  so 
for  any  group  other  than  drivers.  The  finding  by  the  ICC, 
however,  had  the  effect  of  eliminating  all  four  groups  of 
workers  from  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  FLSA. 

The  FLSA  provides  that  employees  in  interstate  commerce 
must  be  paid  at  time  and  a  half  the  regular  rate  for  all  hours 
worked  each  week  in  excess  of  40.  The  IBT  neither  appeared 
at  the  Congressional  hearings  nor  took  an  official  position  re- 
garding hours  of  work  for  truck  drivers  when  legislation  was 
being  considered.  Trucking  operators,  however,  contended  that 
they   could    not   financially   survive   any   limitation    on   hours. 
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They  added  that  schedule  peculiarities  of  over-the-road  drivers 
made  penalty  payments  for  overtime  economically  unwarranted 
and  unfeasible.  It  was  after  hearing  such  testimony  that  Con- 
gress decided  to  exempt  truck  drivers  from  the  hours  provision. 

There  have  been  numerous  legal  difficulties  subsequent  to 
1938  concerning  the  status  of  some  over-the-road,  local  cartage, 
and  private  carrier  drivers  affected  by  the  specified  provisions 
of  the  MCA  and  FLSA.  Court  decisions  interpreting  the  two 
statutes  have  been  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  overtime 
pay  requirements  are  applicable  to  various  workers. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  ICC  to  have  exercised  its  power  to  set  quahfi- 
cations  and  maximum  hours  of  service  in  order  to  establish 
that  an  employee  is  excluded  from  the  overtime  provisions  of 
the  FLSA;  the  existence  of  the  power  is  enough.  The  Commis- 
sion had  ruled  that  the  employees  who  affected  safety  of  opera- 
tions of  motor  vehicles  on  the  highways,  and  therefore  subject 
to  its  control,  were  drivers,  helpers,  mechanics,  and  loaders 
but  the  Supreme  Court  added  checkers  or  terminal  foremen  to 
the  list.  A  substantial  part  of  the  job  of  checkers  consists  of 
either  doing  or  directing  the  work  of  loaders.  The  Court  said 
it  is  the  character  of  an  employee's  activities  rather  than  the 
proportion  of  time  which  he  devotes  to  various  tasks  related 
to  safety  that  determines  the  ICC's  power.^^  In  a  second  case, 
the  same  Court  held  that  the  ICC  has  jurisdiction  over  drivers 
and  mechanics  working  for  a  carrier  which  spends  3  to  4 
per  cent  of  its  time  in  interstate  service.  Even  though  the 
time  spent  by  drivers  and  mechanics  in  work  involving  inter- 
state commerce  is  limited  in  duration,  they  are  exempt  from 
the  overtime  provision.^®  Employees  of  a  carrier  whose  duties 
affect  the  safety  of  operation  of  a  vehicle  are  within  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  law,  even  if  the  vehicle  does  not  cross  a  state  line, 
as  long  as  the  goods  being  transported  are  actually  moving  in 
interstate  commerce.  Ordinarily,  transportation  within  a  single 
state   is  considered  to  be  in  interstate   commerce  where  the 
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shipment  of  goods  from  the  point  of  origin  to  the  point  of 
destination  forms  part  of  a  continuity  of  movement  across 
state  hnes.^^ 

Nevertheless,  in  various  instances  drivers  of  local  cartage  com- 
panies are  covered  by  the  overtime  provision  since  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ICG.  This  situation  occurs 
because  overtime  must  be  paid  not  only  to  persons  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  but  also  to  those  who  take  part  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  interstate  commerce.  The  latter  type 
of  activity  does  not  necessarily  concern  the  ICG.  Thus  the 
employees  of  a  company  producing  goods  for  interstate  com- 
merce, if  performing  all  their  duties  within  one  state,  are  not 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  IGG  and  are  en  tided  to  receive 
overtime.^®  Examples  include  drivers  transporting  goods  within 
a  plant  producing  goods  for  interstate  commerce;  drivers  of 
company  cars  carrying  employees  from  place  to  place  in  the 
course  of  t^ieir  employment;  drivers  moving  goods  from  a  manu- 
facturer to  a  processor  who  will  sell  them  later  in  interstate 
commerce;  and  drivers  transporting  goods  to  be  used  in  further 
production.^^  Exemption  from  overtime  does  not  apply  to  em- 
ployees of  carriers  not  subject  to  ICG  jurisdiction  nor  to  em- 
ployees of  noncarriers  such  as  commercial  garages,  firms  repairing 
vehicles  operated  by  carriers,  or  firms  engaged  in  leasing  vehicles 
to  carriers.'*^ 

The  interaction  of  the  FLSA  and  the  MGA  has  left  a  few 
groups  of  workers  in  a  "no  man's  land."  They  are  not  legally 
entitied  to  overtime  rates  and  the  IGG  has  not  used  its  power 
to  regulate  their  qualifications  or  maximum  hours  of  work. 
These  employees  include  drivers'  helpers,  mechanics,  and  loaders 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  They,  along  with  drivers,  how- 
ever, have  sometimes  been  covered  by  overtime  provisions  set 
forth  in  collective  bargaining  agreements.  Although  the  Team- 
sters Union  has  had  considerable  success  in  negotiating  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  basic  week  of  local  cartage  drivers,  it  has  achieved 
much  less  along  these  lines  for  over-the-road  drivers. 
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The  two  laws  also  interact  in  connection  with  age  require- 
ments for  drivers.  The  ICG  requires  drivers  subject  to  the  MCA 
to  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  those  covered  only  by  the 
FLSA,  need  be  only  eighteen  years  old  (except  in  agricultural 
employment).  The  Department  of  Labor  has  classified  the  jobs 
of  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  and  drivers'  helpers  as  particularly 
hazardous  and  hence,  under  the  FLSA,  children  under  eighteen 
may  not  be  employed  to  perform  such  work.*^  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  no  authority  under  the  law  to  ban  employment 
for  those  above  this  age  level. 

War  and  Postwar  Problems 

New  problems  faced  the  employers  and  the  IBT  when  the 
Second  World  War  engulfed  the  United  States.  Wage  rates 
paid  to  drivers,  outside  of  a  few  urban  centers,  were  low.  Hours 
of  work  were  long,  and  overtime  pay  was  rare.  Provisions 
dealing  with  vacations,  holidays,  shift  differentials,  and  incen- 
tives were  not  common.  Promotion  opportunities  were  few. 
Such  was  the  state  of  labor  conditions  in  the  trucking  industry 
when  wage  stabilization  was  imposed  late  in  1942.  The  task 
of  implementing  the  governmental  program  was  assigned  to 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  although  a  few  recruiting  func- 
tions went  to  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 

Even  during  1943,  when  industrial  activity  was  at  a  peak, 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  played  a  relatively  minor 
role  in  recruiting  workers  for  the  for-hire  trucking  industry. 
The  job  was  done  primarily  through  the  Teamsters  Union.*^ 
Critical  shortages  of  labor  in  the  industry,  however,  were  few 
in  number  although  those  which  did  exist  usually  involved  key 
workers  whose  absence  tied  up  a  considerable  quantity  of 
goods  and  materials.  Lack  of  manpower  ranked  only  third  on 
the  list  of  reasons  explaining  the  existence  of  idle  trucking 
equipment.  Paucity  or  uneven  distribution  of  orders  and  diffi- 
culty of  securing  parts  for  replacement  were  more  important. 
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About  half  of  the  labor  shortages  in  the  industry  consisted  of 
drivers.  Women  were  used  in  increasing  numbers  in  the  lighter 
driving  jobs,  although  not  many  were  available  with  the  re- 
quired skills.  More  Negroes  were  employed,  especially  in  the 
South,  but  even  greater  absorption  of  this  group  would  have 
been  possible  if  company  and  union  discrimination  had  not  been 
practiced.  The  labor  needs  of  the  trucking  industry  were  mosdy 
for  replacements.  Labor  shortages  experienced  by  the  industry 
in  each  community  corresponded  with  the  inadequacy  of  the 
general  labor  supply  in  that  geographical  area. 

The  trucking  industry  found  that  appHcation  of  the  "litde 
steel"  formula  of  the  NWLB  under  which  wage  increases  of 
15  per  cent  above  the  level  prevailing  on  Januar>'  1,  1941, 
were  permitted,  in  order  to  compensate  workers  for  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  hving,  created  inequities.  The  low  wage  base 
of  drivers  yielded  only  small  increases  in  cents  per  hour.  Govern- 
mental regulations  which  eased  restrictions  on  fringe  benefits 
did  not  help  drivers  very  much  because  fringes  and  perquisites 
were  not  common  in  the  industry.  Since  a  set  of  NWLB  rules 
establishing  premium  pay  for  trucking  work  would  have  been 
extremely  burdensome  on  the  industry,  and  would  have  raised 
special  problems,  such  as  those  connected  with  layover  pay  (a 
form  of  remuneration  found  only  among  transportation  em- 
ployees), it  was  necessary'  to  find  a  different  way  by  which 
trucking  employees  might  gain  benefits  equivalent  to  those  be- 
ing given  to  other  workers. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  NWLB,  assisted 
by  the  regional  boards  and  the  tripartite  trucking  commission 
which  it  established  on  November  3,  1942,  undertook  to  cover 
truck  drivers  by  an  "in  lieu  of  overtime"  formula.  The  con- 
cept originated  in  an  award  made  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  some  railroad  workers  at  the  end  of  1943,  and  was 
later  approved  as  a  useful  device  by  the  director  of  economic 
stabilization.  In  that  case,  the  award  provided  an  increase  in 
wages  of  some  few  cents  an  hour  as  an  equivalent  both  for 
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paying  neither  time  and  a  half  for  work  over  40  hours  a  week 
nor  expenses  incurred  while  away  from  home.  The  increase, 
however,  had  also  been  given  to  those  working  fewer  than  40 
hours  in  order  to  avoid  discrimination/^ 

This  formula  was  applied  to  the  trucking  industry,  first  in 
connection  with  over-the-road  drivers  in  the  central  states  case** 
early  in  1944,  then  to  local  cartage,  and  finally,  though  with 
greater  difficulty,  to  private  trucking  operations  and  to  truckers 
engaged  in  the  hauhng  of  specific  goods.  The  "in  heu  of  over- 
time" formula  eventually  also  authorized  wage  increases  as  an 
alternative  to  longer  vacations  and  more  holidays.  But  generally, 
maximum  increases  were  Hmited  to  5  cents  an  hour  and  were 
permitted  only  where  overtime  rates  were  not  paid  after  8 
hours  of  work  a  day,  where  a  long  work  week  prevailed,  and 
where  no  other  changes  were  made  in  the  collectively  bargained 
contracts.*^ 

Application  of  this  formula  in  a  local  cartage  case  in  Chicago 
in  1945  led  to  a  short  though  serious  strike  by  truck  drivers. 
The  strike  involved  not  only  the  IBT  but  to  an  even  larger 
extent  the  powerful  independent  union  of  truck  drivers  of  that 
city.*^  The  NWLB  had  reduced  the  size  of  an  award  made  to 
drivers  by  the  trucking  commission  on  the  grounds  that  the 
stabiUzation  program  would  be  weakened.  Shortly  thereafter, 
however,  the  "in  Heu  of  overtime"  policy  was  revised  to  permit 
more  generous  wage  grants  by  the  NWLB.*^ 

Although  the  NWLB  was  averse  to  any  reduction  of  the 
basic  work  week  for  the  trucking  industry,  the  IBT  successfully 
negotiated  a  number  of  collective  bargaining  agreements  with 
the  local  cartage  industry  reducing  the  hours  of  work  to  48 
and  44.  The  end  of  the  war  and  the  elimination  of  controls  made 
it  possible  for  the  Teamsters  Union  to  intensify  its  campaign  for 
improved  wages  and  hours.  On  the  whole,  its  record  of  com- 
pliance with  board  orders  and  adherence  to  the  no-strike 
pledge   was   unequalled,   but   it  emerged  from   the  war  with 
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fewer  fundamental  changes  in  wage  structure  and  conditions 
of  employment  than  any  other  industry.^* 

The  employment  opportunities  of  truck  drivers  were  at  a 
high  level  during  the  entire  war  period,  and  the  union  did  not 
protest  a  number  of  governmental  orders  which  curtailed  some 
work  performed  by  its  members.  In  order  to  conserve  equip- 
ment, rubber  tires,  and  manpower,  the  office  of  defense  trans- 
portation had  reduced  and  limited  the  frequency  with  which 
various  goods  might  be  delivered.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
IBT  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  employment  for 
many  scores  of  thousands  of  returning  veterans  who  had  been 
members  of  the  union  before  joining  the  armed  forces  and  for 
many  thousands  of  others  who  had  learned  to  drive  a  truck  while 
in  ser\'ice.  It  therefore  undertook  to  induce  employers  to  reestab- 
lish the  prewar  practice  of  making  regular  or  daily  deliveries 
of  products,  ^such  as  milk,  laundry,  department  store  packages, 
and  bread,  direcdy  to  homes  and  stores.  The  union  also  tried 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  standard  work 
week  of  drivers  (without  any  corresponding  loss  in  pay)  so  as 
to  spread  the  available  amount  of  work  among  a  greater 
number  of  employees. 

By  1947,  as  a  result  of  the  looser  labor  market,  there  was  a 
contraction  in  the  number  of  women  and  Negroes  employed  as 
truck  drivers.*^  The  long  work  week  continued  in  some  cases 
because  loading  platforms  had  to  be  kept  clear  and  freight 
accepted  whenever  it  arrived.  Furthermore,  the  maintenance 
of  schedules  was  essential  in  the  movement  of  perishable  goods 
and  in  meeting  competition  from  other  forms  of  transportation. 

But  other  than  over-the-road  drivers,  for  whom  no  serious 
efforts  were  made  by  the  union  to  establish  the  40-hour  week, 
drivers  throughout  the  country  gradually  had  the  work  week 
shortened  to  40  hours.  Furthermore,  shortly  after  the  end  of 
the  war,  daily  dehveries  were  resumed  in  most  cases  where  they 
had  been  the  vogue  before.  The  most  important  and  spectacular 
of  these  union  victories  included  those  over  the  New  York  City 
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milk  industry,  the  New  York  City  local  cartage  industry,  the 
Railway  Express  Agency,  and  the  St.  Louis  local  cartage  in- 
dustry. These  were  achieved  through  bitter  and  prolonged 
strikes,  arbitration,  decisions  of  governmental  agencies,  and  ne- 
gotiation. In  some  other  instances,  the  triumph  of  the  union  was 
not  clear-cut  because  it  was  difficult  to  put  a  40-hour  week  into 
effect  immediately  where  a  company  engaged  in  continuous 
operations  or  where  a  long  schedule  had  been  customary.  In 
still  other  cases,  hours  were  reduced  but  workers  did  not  re- 
ceive wage  increases  of  sufficient  size  to  maintain  their  former 
level  of  earnings.  After  the  outbreak  of  Korean  hostilities  in 
1950,  the  federal  government  estabhshed  a  wage  stabilization 
program.  As  a  result,  the  union's  efforts  to  reduce  hours  were 
delayed.  Nevertheless,  during  the  past  decade,  the  achievement 
of  the  40-hour  week  in  the  local  cartage  industry  has  been 
brought  about  by  relentless  union  pressure. 

Gypsies 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  has  been  deeply 
concerned  with  several  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Many  owner-operators  engaged  in  over- 
the-road  hauling  do  not  come  under  union  contracts  and  there- 
fore have  no  minimum  standards  covering  their  working  condi- 
tions and  terms  of  employment.  The  IBT,  therefore,  has 
strongly  supported  efforts  by  the  ICC  to  regulate  the  leasing  of 
motor  vehicles  so  that  these  persons  may  be  brought  under 
some  sort  of  supervision.  The  teamsters  have  also  been  interested 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Commission  regarding  qualifications  of 
drivers,  enforcement  of  safety,  and  controversies  between  motor 
carriers  and  railroads. 

The  leasing  practices  used  by  both  common  and  contract 
carriers  vary.  Some  hire  vehicles  only  in  periods  when  business 
is  at  a  peak,  or  to  move  goods  over  certain  routes,  or  to  haul 
certain  commodities;  some  depend  mainly  on  leased  equipment; 
and  some  lease  vehicles  on  a  one-trip  or  short-term  basis.    The 
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activities  of  the  gypsy  trucker  who  leases  his  vehicle  to  a  carrier 
or  shipper  for  a  single  trip  have  been  criticized  by  the  union 
and  by  many  carriers.  Since  a  carrier  frequently  pays  owner- 
operators  who  lease  their  vehicles  to  him  a  proportion  of  the 
revenue  received  from  shippers,  he  is  in  a  good  position  to 
undercut  established  tariffs.^°  Actually,  the  gypsy  who  agrees 
to  haul  goods  directly  for  the  shipper,  without  using  the  services 
of  a  carrier  as  an  intermediary,  in  order  to  keep  100  per  cent 
of  the  revenue,  is  engaged  in  unauthorized  transportation— a 
practice  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  moonlighting. 

Many  carriers  have  felt  that  competition  is  unfair  when  rivals 
lease  equipment  from  gypsies  and  therefore,  in  many  instances, 
have  no  maintenance  charges  to  defray,  no  loss  or  damage 
claims  to  satisfy,  no  registration  fees  to  pay,  reduced  capital 
expenditures  to  meet,  and  no  social  security  taxes  to  bear. 
Furthermore,  not  much  attention  has  been  given  by  carriers 
who  lease  trucks  to  the  prescribed  safety  provisions  covering 
equipment  or  men.  There  have  also  been  some  complaints  that 
gypsies  cut  rates  even  below  their  immediate  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses in  order  to  secure  a  return  load.  Yet  the  large  segment 
of  the  trucking  industry  which  has  relied  to  various  des^rees  on 
leasing  arrangements  have  opposed  Congressional  or  ICC  re- 
strictions. It  has  felt  that  interference  would  be  an  invasion 
of  the  prerogatives  of  management.  A  Senate  subcommittee, 
however,  found  it  desirable  and  necessary  in  the  public  interest 
to  regelate  leasing  practices.*^ 

The  gypsy  operation  frequently  follows  a  typical  pattern.  A 
person,  who  may  own  very  few  trucks,  or  even  none  at  all, 
obtains  a  certificate  from  the  ICC  and  becomes  an  authorized 
carrier.  When  he  gets  a  load  to  move,  he  calls  a  truck  stop  or 
diner  where  itinerant  truck  owners  and  drivers  congregate  and 
arranges  a  deal  based  on  a  percentage  of  revenue.  The  carrier 
may  see  neither  the  truck  nor  the  driver.  He  often  does  not 
know  the  condition  of  the  equipment  or  the  state  of  health  of 
the  driver. 
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The  Commission  was  uncertain  what  course  to  pursue  regard- 
ing trip  leasing.  Although  some  undesirable  features  of  gypsy 
operations,  such  as  abuse  of  safety  provisions  and  standards  were 
evident,  it  was  not  readily  possible  for  the  ICG  to  alter  them 
because  it  lacked  funds  and  an  adequate  inspection  staff. '^^  The 
efTect  of  these  conditions  was  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  one 
portion  of  the  motor  carrier  industry  remained  unregulated. 

The  bureau  of  motor  carriers  of  the  ICC  had  held  meetings 
with  the  carriers  on  trip  leasing  in  1940  but  took  no  action  at 
the  time,  though  a  report  on  the  situation  was  released  in  1943. 
During  the  Second  World  War,  in  order  to  conserve  manpower, 
tires,  and  gasoline,  the  office  of  defense  transportation  encouraged 
leasing  arrangements  so  that  trucks  would  be  more  likely  to  move 
with  full  loads.  In  1947,  after  receiving  numerous  complaints 
about  leasing  arrangements,  the  ICC  began  a  new  investigation. 
Preliminary  findings  showed  a  need  for  further  regulation  of 
leasing  and,  as  a  result,  extensive  hearings  were  undertaken 
during  the  latter  part  of  1948  and  early  part  of  1949. 

The  IBT,  which  had  retained  former  Senator  Burton  K. 
Wheeler  of  Montana  to  present  its  case  to  the  ICC,  maintained 
that  gypsies,  whether  operating  on  a  trip-lease  arrangement  or 
on  a  lonsf-term  lease  basis,  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
industry.''''  The  trucking  industry  again  was  divided  on  the 
question.  The  American  Trucking  Associations,  the  most  import- 
ant trade  association  in  the  industry,  opposed  establishing  leas- 
ins^  resn^lations  for  those  vehicles  under  long-term  leases  but 
recognized  the  need  for  strict  rules  where  single-trips  were  in- 
volved. It  also  objected  to  any  regulation  which  would  prohibit 
hiring  leased  equipment  for  a  percentage  of  the  revenue  earned 
on  the  trip.*** 

The  ICC  examiner  conducting  the  hearings  found  that  there 
was  a  need  for  regulations  covering  leasing  and  interchange 
of  trailers.  He  proposed  a  rigorous  set  of  rules,  which  included 
requirements  that  leases  extend  at  least  30  days,  that  leased 
vehicles  might  be  driven  only  by  company  employees,  and  that 
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compensation  should  not  be  based  on  a  percentage  of  revenue 
received  by  the  carrier.  After  hearing  the  objections  of  the 
trucking  industry  to  these  proposals,  the  ICG  modified  them 
substantially.  In  1950,  it  decided,  in  essence,  that  a  motor  car- 
rier must  certify  that  leased  equipment  has  been  inspected  and  is 
in  proper  working  order  and  that  the  driver  is  fit  and  familiar 
with  the  rules." 

The  Teamsters  Union  called  these  proposals  ridiculous  and 
inadequate. ^^  Along  with  other  interested  parties,  including 
the  railroad  industry,  it  petitioned  the  Commission  for  recon- 
sideration of  the  order.  The  ICC  postponed  the  effective  date 
of  its  order  and  reopened  the  matter.  Additional  hearings  were 
held  and,  as  a  result,  in  May,  1951,  it  issued  a  revised  decision 
under  which  the  basic  recommendations  of  the  examiner,  ex- 
cepting only  that  the  driver  should  be  an  employee  of  the  com- 
pany, were  adopted.'^ 

The  Commission  required  leases  to  extend  for  not  less  than  30 
days  and  to  be  reduced  to  writing.  Compensation  based  on  a 
percentage  of  revenue  was  prohibited.  The  lessee  carrier  was 
required  to  inspect  the  vehicle  thoroughly  before  taking  posses- 
sion of  it  and  to  ascertain  that  the  driver,  if  other  than  an 
employee  of  the  firm,  had  passed  a  physical  examination  and 
was  familiar  with  the  rules  pertaining  to  safety  and  hours  of 
service.  Only  drivers  employed  by  the  carrier  might  be  used 
over  its  certified  routes  on  interchane^ed  equipment.  These  rules, 
however,  did  not  apply  to  local  cartage  or  railway  express  opera- 
tions. 

The  new  order  satisfied  the  IBT  but  was  vehemently  opposed 
bv  the  American  Trucking  Associations  and  some  carriers.  When 
the  ICC  rejected  all  pleas  to  reopen  the  question  as^ain,  the  in- 
du«:tr\'  filed  suits  in  six  different  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  the  ICC  from  effectuating  its  leasing  rules. 
In  two  of  these  cases,  a  decision  was  handed  down  bv  the  court. 
Both  district  courts  upheld  the  power  of  the  Commission  to  issue 
leasing  rules  and  refused  to  enjoin  the  actions.    The   carriers 
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appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  but  on  January 
12,  1953,  the  high  court  affirmed  the  opinions  handed  down  in 
the  lower  courts." 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Commission's  power  to  issue 
rules  dealing  with  leasing  practices  despite  the  absence  of 
specific  reference  to  such  power  in  the  Motor  Carrier  Act.  The 
Court  held  that  the  regulations  would  eliminate  or  mitigate  some 
of  the  evils  that  had  grown  up  in  leasing  and  interchange  prac- 
tices. It  turned  down  a  plea  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
motor  vehicles  used  in  carrying  agricultural  commodities  to 
market  and  hence  exempt  from  ICC  regulations  in  that  phase 
of  their  trip  should  remain  free  of  control  when  returning  to 
their  home  base  and  thus  able  to  arrange  with  a  carrier  for  a 
return  load  of  nonagricultural  commodities.  The  Secretary, 
arguing  that  a  30-day  lease  requirement  would  make  a  single- 
trip  agreement  impossible,  urged  that  cost  of  operating  farm 
vehicles  would  rise  if  they  were  forced  to  return  empty  to  their 
base.*^^ 

The  carriers,  however,  continued  to  press  their  efforts  to  have 
the  rules  set  aside.  Applications  were  renewed  continually  before 
the  ICC  for  additional  hearins^s,  but  these  were  unavailing^  except 
to  the  extent  that,  at  the  end  of  1953,  the  ICC  amended  its 
order  to  provide  that  trucks  owned  or  operated  by  a  farmer  or 
farm  cooperative,  after  hauling  a  shipment  of  asfricultural  prod- 
ucts, would  be  exempt  from  the  30-day  rule  on  the  following:  trip 
or  in  a  series  of  loaded  movements  back  to  the  place  of  origin. 
Since  1951,  the  Commission  has  postponed  the  effective  date  of 
its  order  several  times.  Pressure  6n  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
authorizing  trip  leasing  had  more  success.  A  number  of  bills 
were  introduced  by  different  Congressmen  subsequent  to  issu- 
ance of  the  ICC  order  to  effect  such  conditions.  In  1953,  the 
House  of  Representatives  overwhelmingly  passed  a  bill  which 
denied  the  ICC  authority  to  regulate  trip  leasing  of  any  motor 
vehicle,  but  the  measure  failed  in  the  Senate. 
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The  Senate  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
however,  held  hearings  in  1955  on  the  practice  of  trip  leasing 
and  recommended  that  legislation  should  be  passed  to  permit 
agricultural  carriers  and  private  carriers  of  exempt  commodities 
and  of  perishable  processed  or  manufactured  goods  to  lease  their 
trucks  for  the  trip  home.  The  Teamsters  Union  and  the 
regulated  carriers  were  not  opposed  to  having  agricultural  car- 
riers free  from  trip  leasing  regulations  while  carrying  farm  prod- 
ucts but  objected  to  exemption  on  the  trip  home  if  the  trucks 
carried  other  types  of  goods.  Einar  O.  Mohn,  vice  president  of 
IBT,  and  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  testified  for  the  teamsters.*^  The 
Senate  approved  the  proposal  early  in  1956  and  the  bill  then 
went  to  the  House.  Hearings  were  held  once  more.  The  report 
of  the  House  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  said 
that  it  believed  no  opposition  to  the  proposed  legislation  would 
be  forthcoming  from  the  railroads,  regulated  motor  carriers,  or 
Teamsters  Union. ^^ 

The  committee  felt  that  despite  the  exemption  granted  by  the 
ICC  order  to  agricultural  carriers,  the  law  should  be  specific 
on  this  point  to  allay  fears  that  the  order  might  be  canceled  or 
amended  at  some  future  time.  Furthermore,  the  legislative 
measure  added  private  carriers  of  exempt  and  perishable  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  category  not  subject  to  a  leasing  order. 
The  committee  said  that  abolition  of  trip  leasing^  would  require 
haulers  of  ae^icultural  commodities,  livestock,  fish,  and  perish- 
able processed  products,  to  return  home  empty  instead  of  leasing 
their  trucks  to  authorized  motor  carriers.  Economic  loss  would 
result  from  the  wasteful  use  of  equipment,  manpower,  and  gaso- 
line and  would  be  reflected  in  higher  prices  to  consumers  or 
lower  prices  to  farmers  and  other  producers.  The  House  passed 
the  bill  and  it  was  signed  by  President  Eisenhower  on  August  3, 
1956."  The  ICC  may  now  apply  its  order  to  common  and 
contract  carriers,  and  those  private  carriers  not  exempt  by  the 
law.    But  the  administrative  problems  involved  in  establishing 
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whether  the  private  carrier  has  a  right  to  haul  a  return  load 
make  it  unlikely  that  the  order  will  be  promulgated. 

Other  ICC  Activities 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  empowered  to  set 
the  qualifications  of  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce.  Such  rules  were  first  established  in  1940,  but 
were  revised  in  1952.^^  They  provide  that  drivers  must  be  at 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  except  those  persons  employed  by 
farmers,  who  need  be  only  eighteen.  They  must  be  able  to  read 
and  speak  English.  The  Commission  requires  each  driver  to 
take  a  physical  and  medical  examination  every  three  years  and 
to  meet  certain  standards  related  to  sight,  hearing,  and  general 
physical  conditions.  Drivers  are  responsible  for  the  efficient 
operation  of  safety  devices  on  the  truck,  such  as  horn,  brakes, 
lights,  coupling  mechanisms,  and  steering  apparatus.  Detailed 
logs  must  be  kept  and  unauthorized  persons  are  forbidden  on 
the  vehicles.  No  driver  may  operate  a  vehicle  while  ill  or 
fatigued. 

At  one  time,  the  ICC  had  tentatively  proposed  to  set  even 
more  rigorous  physical  requirements  for  drivers,  but  the  IBT 
had  protested.  The  union  maintained  that,  in  individual  cases, 
the  overall  driving  record  is  a  more  significant  criterion  of 
competence  than  any  physical  examination.'*  It  feared  that 
drivers  might  be  eliminated  from  the  industry  at  an  arbitrary  age. 
Mainly  as  a  result  of  this  position  by  the  teamsters,  the  Com- 
mission did  not  require  annual  phvsical  and  medical  examina- 
tions and  electrocardiograms  for  all  drivers  over  forty-five. 

Despite  the  fact  that  mergers  and  extensions  or  contractions 
of  service  by  carriers  affect  the  employment  opportunities  of 
members  of  the  IBT,  the  union  has  only  on  occasion  taken  part 
in  proceedings  before  the  ICC  when  such  issues  have  been  raised. 
The  union  has  intervened  on  behalf  of  carriers  in  those  instances 
where  it  has  reached  a  satisfactory  understanding  that  jobs  would 
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be  protected  or  opportunities  expanded.  It  has  also  favored 
plans  by  some  companies  to  expand  freight  hauling  operations 
even  to  the  extent  of  handling  dangerous  explosives.  In  many 
of  these  cases,  the  railroads  have  opposed  the  applications  made 
by  motor  carriers  to  the  ICC. 

The  Union  and  the  Welfare  of  the  Industry 

The  Teamsters  Union  has  been  active  in  many  ways  in  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  trucking  industry.  The  concern  of  the 
union  has  been  especially  manifest  when  employment  opportuni- 
ties of  its  members  have  been  involved.  At  the  end  of  January, 
1953,  two  months  after  assuming  office  as  president,  Dave  Beck 
headed  a  delegation  of  the  trucking  industry  national  defense 
committee  to  the  \Vhite  House  to  ask  President  D wight  D. 
Eisenhower  to  set  up  an  independent  federal  motor  transport 
commission.  The  committee  felt  that  the  ICC  was  biased  in  favor 
of  the  railroads.^^  A  White  House  conference  in  October,  1956, 
between  Eisenhower  and  the  joint  management-labor  Indepen- 
dent Advisory  Committee  to  the  Trucking  Industry,  of  which 
Beck  is  chairman,  resulted  in  modification  of  the  rules  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  assist  small  trucking  firms  to 
obtain  loans.*^ 

Problems  of  the  transportation  industry  were  investigated  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  federal  government.  In  April,  1955, 
the  presidential  advisory-  committee  on  transport  policy  and 
organization  recommended,  in  effect,  that  regulatory  restric- 
tions on  rail  transportation  companies  should  be  removed  to 
allow  for  greater  competitive  equality  between  railroads  and 
trucks.  The  committee,  composed  of  members  of  cabinet  rank 
*^and  headed  by  Sinclair  Weeks  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
proposed  that  the  ICC  regulatory  powers  be  amended  by  Con- 
gress to  permit  the  Commission  to  set  maximum  and  minimum 
rates  only  rather  than  precise  ones.  The  American  Trucking 
Associations  vigorously  opposed  this  suggestion.    It  maintained 
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that  such  a  policy  favors  the  railroads,  as  they  are  financially 
stronger  than  firms  in  the  trucking  industry.  The  ATA  con- 
tended that  the  effect  of  changing  the  authority  of  the  ICC 
would  be  to  open  up  the  possibility  of  unrestrained  cutthroat 
competition.  The  committee  approach  contrasts  sharply  with 
alternative  recommendations  by  other  persons  that  additional 
burdens  should  be  imposed  on  intercity  truckers  to  bring  about 
more  equality.  Already  there  have  been  a  number  of  indica- 
tions that  the  trucking  industry  is  preparing  for  a  struggle. 
Mergers  and  consolidations  are  occurring  with  greater  frequency. 
For  the  first  time,  to  any  significant  extent,  truckers  are  turning 
to  the  public  for  assistance  in  financing  their  operations.  Re- 
tained earnings  are  proving  inadequate  in  the  expansion  pro- 
grams of  larger  firms.  At  the  same  time,  a  new  cost  of  doing 
business  has  become  important  in  the  industry.  The  ICC  now 
rarely  grants  requests  by  carriers  for  extension  or  duplication  of 
routes  already  assigned  and  a  firm  desiring  to  expand  its  geo- 
graphical area  of  service  must  purchase  the  routes  from  those 
firms  which  have  previously  received  such  rights. 

Congressional  hearings  on  whether  to  implement  the  Weeks 
report  found  the  IBT  critical  of  any  legislation  to  curb  the  rate- 
setting  authority  of  the  ICC.  The  union  contended  that  a  policy 
fostering  rate  warfare  between  motor  carriers  and  railroads  would 
affect  operating  margins  and  hence  put  a  squeeze  on  wages.  It 
felt  that  no  truck  line  would  be  able  to  compete  for  long  against 
the  superior  economic  and  financial  resources  or  wide  diversity 
of  traffic  of  railroads. 

The  fixed,  constant,  or  overhead  costs  comprise  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  total  expenses  of  railroads  but  only  about  10  per  cent 
of  expenses  of  motor  carriers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  variable, 
direct,  or  out-of-pocket  costs  constitute  90  per  cent  of  the 
expenses  of  motor  carriers  and  somewhat  more  than  a  third  of 
those  of  the  rails.  Since  overhead  costs  are  largely  independent 
of  the  volume  of  traffic  moved,  cutthroat  competition  among 
carriers  tends  to  reduce  rates  to  the  out-of-pocket  costs  incurred. 
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Under  such  conditions,  railroads  have  a  clear  advantage  over 
trucks  in  a  struggle  for  freight.  Furthermore,  rate-cutting  by 
the  rails  might  be  selective;  and  traffic  for  shipping  goods  not 
ordinarily  carried  by  trucks  could  be  raised  to  meet  overhead 
costs.  The  result  might  well  be  that  the  railroads  would  gain 
a  monopoly  of  the  freight  business,  and  higher  prices,  poorer 
service,  and  discrimination  among  shippers  and  communities 
would  follow.^' 

Preliminary  hearings  on  federal  transportation  policy  were 
held  by  the  House  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
in  September,  1955.  The  select  committee  on  small  business  of 
the  Senate  conducted  hearings  on  the  administration  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  and  issued  a  report  early  in  1956.  The  committee 
found  that  there  is  a  great  need  for  more  economic  freedom 
and  competition  in  the  motor  carrier  industry  and  recommended 
that  !he  ICC  should  relax  route,  commodity,  back  haul,  and 
other  restrictions  which  it  has  imposed  and  which  bear  most 
heavily  on  small  trucking  companies.  It  suggested  that  the 
committee  on  labor  and  public  welfare  and  the  committee  on 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  review  complaints  by  several 
witnesses  alleging  that  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters was  playing  a  trade-restraining  role  in  the  trucking  in- 
dustry.^* 

The  union  has  closely  followed  the  development  of  the  new 
federal  highway  construction  program,  approved  by  President 
Eisenhower  at  the  end  of  June,  1956.  In  September,  1954, 
two  months  after  he  pubhcly  laid  out  the  proposal,  Eisenhower 
appointed  four  men  to  an  advisory  committee  on  a  national 
highway  program.  Lucius  D.  Clay  was  chairman  and  Beck  was 
one  of  its  members.  The  committee  conducted  hearings  and 
recommended  early  in  1955  that  any  interstate  road  program 
should  be  financed  through  the  sale  of  bonds.  Congressional  re- 
luctance to  finance  the  highways  on  other  than  a  pay-as-you-ride 
basis,  combining  user  taxes  and  pay-as-you-go  taxes,  held  up 
legislation  until  the  middle  of  1956.    Under  the  law,  revenue 
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will  be  raised  through  higher  taxes  on  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  tires, 
trucks,  buses,  and  truck-trailers,  a  new  tax  on  material  used  for 
recapping  or  retreading  tires,  and  a  new  highway  use  tax  on 
heavy  vehicles. 

The  Teamsters  Union  is  not  happy  with  the  financing  arrange- 
ments enacted,  since  the  major  burden  falls  on  the  trucking  in- 
dustry. It  would  have  preferred  to  see  the  scheme  recommended 
by  Clay's  committee  adopted.  But  it  approves  the  provision  estab- 
lishing the  prevaihng  wage  rate  principle  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
under  which  prevailing  wages  for  similar  construction  in  the 
locality  become  the  minimum  scales  of  wages  to  be  paid,  for  all 
construction  work  on  the  highway  program.  The  IBT  feels 
that  long-range  productivity  gains  resulting  from  improved  roads, 
will  benefit  the  motor  truck  transportation  industry.  It  also 
expects  the  highway  building  project  to  add  many  jobs  for  its 
members  because  of  the  greatly  increased  need  for  trucks  and 
related  equipment  to  haul  and  distribute  road  construction  ma- 
terials. The  law  authorizes  federal  expenditures  of  approximately 
$26,000,000,000  over  a  thirteen-year  period  for  an  interstate 
road  system  of  41,000  miles,  additional  outlays  to  continue  for 
three  more  years  the  current  program  of  federal  aid  for  the  high- 
way system,  and  some  moneys  for  park  and  forest  roads.  Total 
expenditures  under  the  law,  including  amounts  required  from 
the  states,  wiU  be  $33,480,000,000."' 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  has  also  shown 
its  interest  in  the  trucking  industry  by  becoming  the  major 
sponsor  of  the  Economics  of  Distribution  Foundation.  The 
Foundation,  supported  by  the  IBT  and  by  leading  private  cor- 
porate enterprises  in  a  number  of  industries,  was  set  up  in  1955 
to  make  objective  studies  of  distribution  and  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  get  farm  and  factory  products  to  the  consumer  more 
economically.  Its  main  efforts  are  directed  to  the  elimination  of 
wasteful  and  outmoded  practices  in  distribution/® 
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Some  aspects  of  the  trucking  industr)'  are  regulated  by  the 
government.  These  circumstances  have  affected  the  role  and 
attitude  of  the  union  in  various  matters  but  have  been  prac- 
tically insignificant  in  collective  bargaining  negotiations. 


Chapter    7 


WAGES  AND  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 


EMPLOYERS  ENGAGED  IN  a  wide  Variety  of  activities  bargain  col- 
lectively with  the  Teamsters  Union.  Many  of  them  operate  gen- 
eral trucking  businesses,  either  local  or  over-the-road,  but  some 
handle  one  type  of  freight,  and  still  others  run  trucks  only  as 
an  adjunct  of  a  manufacturing  or  retail  enterprise.  The  union 
also  bargains  with  employers  of  warehouse  personnel,  inside  dairy 
workers,  factory  employees,  clerks,  and  other  groups.  It  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  systematize  or  even  to  generalize  about  the  bar- 
gaining position  or  relationships  of  the  union  as  a  whole.  It  is 
more  practical,  however,  though  still  a  complex  matter,  to 
examine  and  analyze  collective  bargaining  in  the  trucking  in- 
dustry. 

The  Development  of  Bargaining 

The  industry  is  characterized  by  a  large  number  of  exceedingly 
small  firms  and  by  relatively  few  extremely  large  ones.  It  is  this 
feature  which  has  brought  about  the  use  of  unusual  tactics  by 
the  union  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  In  order  to  decrease 
the  burden  involved  in  the  task  of  policing  the  multitude  of  small 
employers  who  have  subscribed  to  collective  agreements,  the 
union  sometimes  encourages  and  on  occasion  requires  employers 
to  set  up  their  own  organizations  for  collective  bargaining.  This 
procedure,  in  effect,  organizes  employers  and  provides  the  union 
with  several  advantages.    It  not  only  simplifies  the  work  of  the 
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union  in  negotiating  contracts  applicable  to  all  employers  in  a 
particular  region  but  creates  the  machinery  necessary  for  enforc- 
ing the  provisions  of  agreements  and  settling  grievances.  Inde- 
pendent operators  are  under  pressure  to  accept  terms  similar  to 
those  reached  between  the  union  and  the  employers  association. 
Furthermore,  an  organization  of  employers  serves  as  an  organiz- 
ing device  for  the  union.  As  employers,  in  these  instances,  nor- 
mally sign  union  shop  agreements,  their  employees  are  compelled 
to  join  and  belong  to  the  Teamsters  Union.  The  IBT  also  feels 
that  an  association  is  better  able  to  regulate,  protect,  and  promote 
the  interests  of  the  industry  and  keep  it  prosperous  than  employers 
acting  separately. 

On  other  occasions,  without  union  pressure  employers  have 
organized  associations  to  protect  and  retain  their  bargaining 
powers.  Frequently  the  economic  interests  of  individual  members 
of  an  association  diverge  considerably.  The  Hnk  which  binds 
all  employers  together  is  that  they  deal  with  the  same  union 
and  are  faced  with  common  labor  problems.  For  a  long  time, 
the  Teamsters  Union  has  pressed  hard  to  eliminate  over  as 
wide  an  area  as  possible  wage  differentials  and  dissimilar  condi- 
tions of  employment  found  among  truck  drivers.  In  part,  this 
has  been  done  to  remove  a  major  source  of  jurisdictional  disputes 
among  locals. 

Multiemployer  bargaining  is  a  predominant  characteristic  of 
the  industry.  The  union  has  used  a  number  of  techniques  to 
bring  about  its  adoption.  At  first,  in  some  branches  of  the  indus- 
try a  key  contract  was  negotiated  with  a  leading  employer,  which 
was  then  imposed  in  the  same  or  approximately  the  same  form 
-^on  employers  operating  under  similar  conditions  in  the  area.  An 
alternate  technique  has  been  the  negotiation  of  a  "master"  agree- 
ment with  a  formal  or  informal  committee  of  employers  or  with 
an  association,  which  has  then  become  the  basis  for  further  nego- 
tiations with  the  individual  trucking  firms.  Most  recently,  agree- 
ments have  been  worked  out  between  the  union  and  strong  em- 
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ployers  associations,  with  most  details  unifonn  for  all  member 
employers  in  the  entire  region. 

Yet  for  many  years,  marked  wage  differentiation  among  drivers 
was  a  common  practice  in  the  industry.  Even  today  it  exists  to  a 
considerable  degree  in  some  sections  of  the  country  and  in  some 
types  of  work  performed  by  teamsters.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
some  employers  who  bargain  with  more  than  a  single  local  of 
the  IBT  have  sometimes  paid  one  group  of  their  workers  a  higher 
wage  rate  than  another  doing  similar  work.  In  such  cases,  the 
two  groups  have  been  covered  by  different  contracts  and  com- 
pany wage  rates  negotiated  with  each  local  have  varied. 

The  existence  of  regional  uniformity  in  wage  rates  may  be  mis- 
leading. Employers  who  know  that  in  practice  they  can  get 
away  with  paying  wages  below  those  agreed  to  in  the  signed 
contract  are  not  averse  to  approve  higher  rates  in  order  to  esta- 
lish  a  uniform  scale.  Employers  used  this  procedure  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  New  England  region.^  Such  payments 
"under  the  hat"  in  violation  of  the  agreement  may  or  may  not  be 
known  to  the  local.  Individual  workers  accept  these  condi- 
tions in  order  to  hold  their  jobs  while  locals  do  so  to  prevent  the 
shift  of  jobs  to  locals  with  lower  scales  or  to  locals  in  lower  wage 
areas.  Locals  also  permit  the  practice  in  order  to  reduce  the  like- 
lihood of  business  failure  and  to  cut  down  the  loss  of  employment 
opportunities  in  some  of  the  financially  weaker  firms. 

During  the  first  forty  years  of  its  existence,  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  and  its  locals  were  concerned  with 
litde  more  in  collective  bargaining  negotiations  with  employers 
than  raising  wage  rates  or  preventing  them  from  being  reduced. 
Other  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  were  generally  in- 
cidental, although  the  establishment  of  minimum  employment 
guarantees  and  the  elimination  of  the  daily  "shape-up,"  to  the 
extent  that  it  existed,  received  particular  attention.  Some  dif- 
ferences in  contractual  provisions  and  emphasis  did  exist  because 
of  the  multifarious  agreements  involved.  In  large  cities  there  has 
generally  been  a  distinct  contract  for  each  type  of  work  engaged 
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in  by  teamsters  for  private  carriers  but  in  smaller  places  one 
agreement  usually  has  covered  all  drivers.  Ordinarily,  for-hirc 
carriers  negotiate  a  separate  contract,  and  often  special  agree- 
ments are  reached  for  drivers  of  petroleum  tank  trucks,  moving 
vans,  and  vehicles  hauling  automobiles  and  trucks. 

As  late  as  1920,  there  were  only  1,000  to  2,000  trucks  engaged 
in  intercity  hauhng  of  freight.  In  1926  there  were  three  major 
classes  of  service  rendered  by  motor  trucks.  These  were,  in  order 
of  importance,  local  distribution  of  commodities,  transportation 
supplementing  existing  rail  and  water  service,  and  over-the-road 
haulage  of  a  Umited  class  of  special  commodities  generally  re- 
quiring speedy  delivery.  Most  trucks  used  had  small  capacities; 
average  operational  cost  per  mile  ranged  from  45  to  54  cents. 
Common  and  contract  carriers  moved  a  relatively  small  part  of 
the  trucks  on  highways.  Most  trucks  were  operated  by  shipper 
or  consignee.^ 

Accelerated  growth  in  over-the-road  trucking  operations  took 
place  in  the  early  1930's.  Contraction  in  business  activity  was 
reflected  in  the  need  for  transport  facilities  geared  to  move  small 
quantities  of  goods.  Motor  trucks  were  able  to  carry  less-than- 
carload  lots  rapidly  and  at  rates  lower  than  the  railroads.  A 
Hmited  amount  of  capital  was  required  to  enter  the  industry 
during  those  years  and  potential  businessmen  with  few  resources 
were  attracted.  Some  unemployed  men  bought  or  rented  trucks 
and  traveled  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  freight  loads. 

It  was  during  this  era  that  problems  connected  with  the 
operations  of  one  group  of  owner-drivers— gypsies,  as  they  are 
called— first  arose.  Owner-drivers  would  transport  goods  from 
one  city  to  another.  While  waiting  for  a  return  load,  a  broker 
would  get  them  a  few  local  jobs  at  low  rates.  Competition  of  this 
type  tended  to  undermine  standards  enjoyed  by  organized  team- 
sters in  the  locaHty.  Since  local  teamsters  did  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible to  unionize  drivers  wandering  about  the  country  seeking 
employment,   they   adopted   the   practice   of   "gypsy   chasing." 
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Under  this  policy,  local  unions  tried  to  keep  gypsies  out  of  their 
territories. 

Historically,  teamsters  have  been  employed  by  industries  in 
which  competition  has  been  Hmited  to  a  city  or  metropolitan  area, 
and  bargaining  therefore  has  been  on  the  same  restricted  scale. 
Gradually,  however,  mergers  and  consolidations  by  local  con- 
cerns into  national  chains  and  giant  enterprises  have  tended  to 
alter  bargaining  patterns.  As  firms  became  more  substantial 
and  as  the  industry  came  under  regulation,  the  international 
officers  started  to  organize  over-the-road  drivers.  Shortly  there- 
after area-wide  agreements  began  to  be  written.  But  they  have 
not  been  limited  to  intercity  shipments.  Uniform  agreements  in 
local  cartage  have  become  a  device  by  which  the  union  has 
been  able  to  eliminate  any  advantage  an  over-the-road  carrier 
formerly  had  in  moving  the  terminal  at  which  it  collects  and 
delivers  freight  from  areas  where  wages  are  high  to  those  where 
they  are  lower.  Ordinarily,  it  is  the  location  of  the  terminal 
facilities  which  determines  wage  scales  appUcable  to  trucking 
companies  rather  than  actual  points  where  goods  are  picked  up 
and  deposited. 

Multiemployer  bargaining  preceded  area-wide  bargaining  and 
has  always  been  typical  of  methods  used  by  teamster  locals. 
The  nature  of  the  industries  involved  precluded  other  arrange- 
ments. The  situation  in  New  York  City  in  1948  illustrates  the 
point.  Collective  bargaining  agreements  with  about  4,700  firms 
covered  more  than  60,000  members  of  the  IBT.  Individual  con- 
tracts were  negotiated  with  only  twenty-three  firms,  employing 
about  a  sixth  of  the  workers.^  In  all  other  cases  bargaining  took 
place  with  associations  of  employers  representing  different  indus- 
tries (for  example,  dairy,  fruit  and  produce,  fluid  milk,  bread, 
coal).  Results  of  negotiations  were  binding  upon  or  yoluntarily 
accepted  by  members  of  the  associations.  Other  employers  had 
similar  terms  of  employment  imposed  upon  them."* 

The  behavior  of  trucking  firms  in  collective  bargaining  nego- 
tiations is  considerably  influenced  by  several  peculiarities  of  the 
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industry.  Carriers  are  fearful  that  a  strike  may  bring  on  a  per- 
manent shift  of  freight  tonnage  to  the  railroads  or  that  ship- 
pers may  undertake  to  carry  their  own  goods.  That  portion  of 
total  costs  which  is  fixed  costs  constitutes  a  heavy  and  continu- 
ing drain  of  funds  during  work  stoppages.  It  is  therefore  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  marginal  firms  to  sustain  a  strike.  Generally 
local  cartage  carriers  have  a  smaller  proportion  of  fixed  costs 
than  over-the-road  carriers  but,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a 
larger  proportion  of  wage  costs. ^  These  factors  affect  bargain- 
ing attitudes. 

Over  the  years,  the  union  has  in  many  instances  held  a 
monopoly  of  the  labor  supply.  Although,  formerly,  closed  shop 
contracts  were  an  objective  of  local  negotiations,  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Taft-Hardey  Act  the  Teamsters  Union  has  been 
forced  to  convert  many  of  them  into  union  shop  agreements. 
But  closed  shop  provisions  are  still  in  effect  in  numerous  con- 
tracts limited  to  various  types  of  local  activities.  In  1952,  95 
per  cent  of  all  workers  covered  by  teamster  contracts  in  New 
York  City  were  under  a  closed  or  union  shop. 

Admission  poHcies  of  some  locak  have  been  restrictive,  par- 
ticularly at  times  when  economic  conditions  have  been  bad. 
A  closed  union,  when  combined  with  a  closed  shop,  is  a  monopo- 
listic device  which  is  unduly  burdensome  on  the  public  and  in- 
dustry. Although  this  condition  has  prevailed  to  some  extent 
in  the  union,  especially  in  the  past,  the  national  office  has  gen- 
erally opposed  policies  which  limit  membership  and  has  favored 
reasonable  initiation  fees  and  dues. 

The  IBT  has  traditionally  maintained  a  policy  of  strict  observ- 
ance of  all  collective  bargaining  contract  commitments.  Gen- 
erally, when  binding  agreements  have  been  in  effect,  it  has 
directed  its  members  to  cross  picket  lines  of  other  unions.  The 
Teamsters  Union,  because  of  the  nature  of  its  operations,  is  much 
more  frequently  than  other  labor  organizations  faced  with  the 
decision  whether  to  respect  or  violate  picket  lines.  It  does  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  remaining  neutral.    Resolution  of  the 
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problem  generally  is  determined  by  self-interest.  International 
officers  have  discouraged  locals  from  resorting  to  strikes  and  have 
been  extremely  hostile  to  sympathy  and  general  strikes.  Most 
strikes  by  locals  involve  questions  of  recognition  and  union  se- 
curity; only  rarely  does  work  cease  because  of  disagreement  over 
wages  and  hours.  Strikes  over  economic  issues  are  infrequent  be- 
cause employers  respect  the  power  and  resources  of  the  union 
and  because  the  demands  made  are  usually  reasonable. 

Wages 

The  wage  policies  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  in  recent  years, 
have  been  highly  complex.  Union  demands  ordinarily  are  rea- 
sonable. Drivers-salesmen  in  particular,  many  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed on  a  salary-commission  basis,  deal  with  retailers  and  con- 
sumers directly  and  understand  the  meaning  of  elasticity  of  de- 
mand. Although  the  union  considers  the  ability  of  the  employer 
to  pay  to  be  of  paramount  importance  in  its  bargaining  policies, 
it  does  not  overlook  the  principle  of  negotiating  for  what  the 
traffic  will  bear.  Differentials  among  members  doing  comparable 
work  therefore  are  not  unusual.  Common  and  contract  carriers, 
whose  labor  costs  constitute  a  large  part  of  their  total  expenses, 
often  pay  lower  rates  of  wages  to  drivers  than  do  private  car- 
riers, whose  trucking  operations  are  incidental  to  the  enter- 
prise. In  most  instances  affecting  the  union,  drivers  receive  wages 
considerably  higher  than  inside  workers  in  the  same  firm  because 
of  their  relatively  greater  strategic  bargaining  position.  Fringe 
benefits,  however,  tend  to  be  uniform  in  all  sectors  of  the  union. 
As  a  result  of  these  factors,  among  others,  the  wage  pattern  is 
complicated. 

Although  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  employ  thou- 
sands of  truck  drivers  whose  wages  are  free  from  direct  union 
control,  an  interesting  situation  arises  in  connection  with  the 
large  number  of  civilian  drivers  employed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  around  military  and  naval  installations.    Almost  all 
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these  men  are  engaged  in  local  rather  than  long  distance  hauling. 
The  Army,  Nav)-,  and  Air  Force,  under  the  law,  must  base  the 
wages  of  drivers  on  rates  prevailing  for  similar  work  in  the  locali- 
ties where  employment  occurs.  Separate  wage  determinations  are 
made  in  about  300  areas. 

Prior  to  1900,  only  fragmentary  data  relating  to  wages  and 
other  working  conditions  of  teamsters  are  available.  In  general, 
the  wages  they  received  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  correspond  to  those  paid  to  common  laborers.  In  1755, 
teamsters  on  a  road  construction  job  were  paid  33  cents  a  day.* 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  compiled  from  diverse  and 
scattered  sources  the  wages  and  hours  of  teamsters  from  1840  on. 
The  information  is  based  on  relatively  few  cases  and  at  first  is 
limited  to  only  a  few  states.  It  shows  that  between  1840  and 
1900,  hours  of  work  declined  only  slightly  and  wages  per  day 
rose  verv'  httle.  From  1913  to  1930,  hours  fell  more  rapidly  and 
wage  rates  rose  more  sharply.  During  the  next  few  years,  how- 
ever, wages  fell  ofT.^  Data  for  the  period  before  1907  were  ob- 
tained from  payrolls;  thereafter,  they  were  based  on  union  wage 
scales. 


Wages  and  Hours  of  Teamsters,   1840-1900 
(By  State) 


Year 

State 

Average  Rate  per  Day 
(dollars) 

Average  Hours  per  Week 

1840 

Massachusetts 

1.33 

82 

1845 

Massachusetts 

1.40 

83 

New  York 

1.50 

66 

1850 

Massachusetts 

1.27 

78 

New  York 

1.23 

64 

1855 

Massachusetts 

1.26 

67 

New  York 

.97 

65 

1860 

Massachusetts 

1.07 

62 

New  York 

1.10 

65 

1865 

Massachusetts 

1.39 

62 

New  York 

1.51 

64 

1870 

California 

2.63 

72 

Massachusetts 

1.86 

62 
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Wages  a) 

n,d  Collective  Barga 

Year 

State 

Average  Rate  per  Day 
(dollars) 

Missouri 

1.67 

New  York 

1.64 

1875 

California 

2.56 

Massachusetts 

1.95 

Missouri 

1.69 

New  York 

1.75 

1880 

California 

2.68 

Massachusetts 

1.70 

Missouri 

1.69 

New  York 

1.76 

1885 

California 

2.65 

Massachusetts 

1.59 

Missouri 

1.70 

New  York 

1.74 

1890 

California 

2.62 

Massachusetts 

1.77 

Missouri 

1.90 

New  York 

1.66 

1895 

California 

2.37 

Massachusetts 

1.75 

Missouri 

1.86 

New  York 

1.99 

1900 

Massachusetts 

1.50 

New  York 

1.75 

Average  Hours  per  Week 

60 
65 
72 
60 
60 
65 
72 
60 
60 
60 
71 
60 
60 
63 
72 
60 
60 
66 
72 
60 
60 
67 
60 
59 


Wages  and  Hours  of  Teamsters,  2-Horse  Team,  1913-1933 

(By  City) 


BOSTON 

NEW  YORK 

Rate     Hours 

ST.  LOUIS 

SAN  FRA 

Rate 

Nasco 

Rate 

Hours 

Rate 

Hours 

Hours 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

Year 

Hour 

(dollars) 

Week 

Hour 
(dollars) 

Week 

Hour 

(dollars) 

Week 

Hour 
(dollars) 

Week 

1913 

.267 

60.0 

.267 

60.0 

.200 

66.0 

.350 

60.0 

1918 

.333 

66.0 

.389 

54.0 

.257 

63.0 

.474 

57.0 

1923 

.517 

58.0 

.574 

54.0 

.474 

57.0 

.722 

52.5 

1928 

.610 

52.5 

.759 

54.0 

.561 

57.0 

.780 

50.0 

1933 

.537 

54.0 

.750 

48.0 

.544 

57.0 

.731 

49.3 

Through  the  first  third  of  the  twentieth  century  the  trucking 
industry  paid  low  wages.  The  average  pay  received  by  its  em- 
ployees was  considerably  lower  than  that  of  all  workers  engaged 
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in  industry.  However,  by  1932  growth  in  over-the-road  trucking 
enabled  highway  transportation  and  warehouse  employees  to 
surpass  the  average  earnings  of  all  workers. 

^Vages  paid  to  trucking  employees  were  also  below  those  paid 
to  manufacturing  workers.  Although  between  1932  and  1940, 
wages  in  manufacturing  were  somewhat  lower  than  those  in 
highway  transportation,  by  1941  the  earlier  situation  again  pre- 
vailed. During  the  Second  World  War,  when  the  stabilization 
policy  froze  wages  for  most  workers,  the  trucking  industry  did 
not  receive  fringe  benefits  although  such  payments  were  typical 
in  manufacturing.  It  received  instead  "in  lieu  of"  increases  in 
wages.  In  the  postwar  era,  truck  drivers  received  wage  increases 
similar  to  those  granted  other  unionized  workers  and  in  addition 
caught  up  on  the  fringes  they  had  previously  missed.  The  result 
of  postwar  wage  increases  added  to  wage  increases  received 
during  the  war  moved  the  trucking  industry  from  the  category 
where  pay  was  relatively  low  to  one  where  it  is  relatively  high. 
Since  1945,  there  has  been  a  widening  gap  in  the  annual  wages 
paid  to  employees  of  the  two  industries.  In  1955,  annual  earn- 
ings averaged  $4351  in  manufacturing  and  $5130  in  highway 
freight  trucking  and  warehousing. 

Average  Annual  Earnings  per  Full-Time  Employee, 

BY  Industry,  1929-1955^ 

(dollars) 


^^ 


Year 

All  Industries 

Manufacturing 

Highway  Freight 

Transportation 

and  Warehousing 

1929 

1405 

1543 

1298 

1930 

1368 

1488 

1269 

1931 

1275 

1369 

1230 

1932 

1120 

1150 

1179 

1933 

1048 

1086 

1172 

1934 

1091 

1153 

1207 

J53^u- 

^-      1137 

1216 

1264 

1936 

1184 

1287 

1328 

1937 

1258 

1376 

1408 

1938 

1230 

1296 

1456 
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Highway  Freight 

Transportation 

Year 

All  Industries 

Manufacturing 

and  Warehousing 

1939 

1264 

1363 

1521 

1940 

1300 

1432 

1551 

1941 

1443 

1653 

1630 

1942 

1709 

2023 

1859 

1943 

1951 

2349 

2147 

1944 

2108 

2517 

2374 

1945 

2189 

2517 

2545 

1946 

2356 

2517 

2752 

1947 

2589 

2793 

3063 

1948 

2793 

3040 

3355 

1949 

2850 

3092 

3545 

1950 

3008 

3300 

3811 

1951 

3247 

3612 

4069 

1952 

3431 

3833 

4377 

1953 

3581 

4049 

4679 

1954 

3660 

4116 

4832 

1955 

3830 

4351 

5130 

Statistics  gathered  by  the  ICC  reveal  that  wages  take  the  major 
portion  of  gross  revenue  of  class  I  intercity  common  motor  car- 
riers of  general  freight.  In  1953,  53  per  cent  of  the  revenue  was 
paid  out  as  wages.  Of  each  dollar  used  for  wages  and  salaries, 
53.5  per  cent  goes  to  transportation  employees,  26.2  per  cent  to 
terminal  employees,  7.4  per  cent  to  garage  employees,  5.3  per 
cent  to  general  office  workers,  3.9  per  cent  to  traffic  employees, 
and  3.7  per  cent  to  executives.^ 

The  American  Trucking  Associations  releases  quarterly  data 
submitted  by  motor  carriers  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  show  that  in  the  trucking  industry  the  rate  per  man-hour 
paid  to  drivers  is  considerably  lower  than  the  rate  per  hour 
worked.  Time  worked  includes  the  hours  in  which  the  driver 
is  on  duty  by  direction  of  the  employer.  It  does  not  include  time 
paid  for  even  though  the  employee  is  not  required  to  work,  as 
when  money  is  received  for  guarantee  allowances,  vacations, 
holidays,  run-around  time,  layovers,  sickness,  and  meals.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1956,  reports  from  1,965  carriers  with  more  than 
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148,000  drivers  showed  that  on  a  national  basis  the  rate  per  hour 
paid  is  $2.37  for  line  haul  and  $2.23  for  pickup  and  delivery 
drivers  while  the  corresponding  rate  per  hour  worked  is  $2.53 
and  $2.28.  The  differences  thus  are  16  cents  and  5  cents  an 
hour.  Regionally  the  differences  were  highest  for  line  haul 
drivers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states  where  it  is  24  cents  and  for 
pickup  and  delivery  drivers  in  the  northwestern  states  were  it  is 
7  cents.^°   In  1955,  variations  had  been  considerably  greater. 

Regional  and  National  Bargaining 

Although  the  problems  involved  in  negotiations  with  employers 
of  drivers  of  private  carriers  are  important,  it  is  the  relationship 
with  for-hire  carriers  which  indicates  more  clearly  both  the 
progress  made  by  the  union  and  trends  in  the  trucking  industry. 
Dominating  for-hire  carriers  are  the  over-the-road  and  local 
cartage  divisions.  Over-the-road  operations  developed  from  local 
cartage.  Today,  it  is  negotiations  in  the  over-the-road  branch  of 
the  industry  which  have  the  greatest  significance.  They  leave 
their  mark  on  bargaining  in  the  local  cartage  and  other  sectors 
of  the  industry." 

In  the  evolution  of  the  contract  signed  by  the  IBT  with  for- 
hire  carriers,  there  has  been  a  gradual  expansion  in  the  geo- 
graphical coverage  of  the  document.  It  was  first  extended  from 
the  confines  of  a  city  to  that  of  the  state,  and  then  to  an  entire 
region.  National  leaders  of  the  union  consider  this  development 
desirable  although  they  recognize  that  in  some  types  of  work 
done  by  teamsters,  contracts  extending  beyond  the  locality  are 
currently  impractical.  The  local  unions  and  management  have 
watched  these  changes  with  mixed  feelings.  Locals  realize  that 
regional  bargaining  is  simply  an  evolutionary  stage  that  must  be 
accepted  but  they  view  askance  their  reduced  sovereignty  and 
concomitantly  their  subjection  to  domination  by  a  leader  whose 
main  interests  may  be  far  removed  from  their  own.  Manage- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  is  in  most  instances  delighted  by  the 
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establishment  of  standardized  labor  costs  but  fears  the  simultane- 
ous growth  of  a  more  powerful  union.  It  is  amidst  these  con- 
flicting feelings  that  area  contracts  are  negotiated. 

The  first  regional  agreement  negotiated  by  the  IBT  was  signed 
in  1936  between  employers  and  the  union  in  the  Northwest.^^ 
Two  years  later,  in  1938,  a  contract  covering  2,000  firms  and 
more  than  175  locals  was  signed  for  intercity  drivers  in  the 
middle  western  states.  A  tristate  area  agreement  concluded  in 
April,  1939,  after  a  long  strike,  covered  over-the-road  drivers  of 
New  England  based  in  nine  cities  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island.  Subsequently  the  trend  towards  regional  con- 
tracts continued. 

The  foremost  union  exponent  of  area-wide  and  ultimately 
nation-wide  contracts  is  Hoffa.  Gradually  he  extended  the  over- 
the-road  contract  in  his  domain  to  cover  the  central  states  as  a 
single  unit,  and  in  the  1955  contract,  he  successfully  established 
similar  and  uniform  provisions  for  drivers  in  the  southern  states. 
In  addition,  under  his  leadership,  the  local  cartage  contracts  of 
the  two  conferences  are  more  similar.  When  agreements  expire 
in  1961,  drivers  in  twenty-two  states  may  be  subject  to  the  same 
terms  of  employment.  Some  progress,  although  of  a  limited 
nature,  has  been  made  in  bringing  about  uniformity  of  conditions 
for  over-the-road  drivers  and  for  local  cartage  drivers  in  the 
eastern  conference.  For  example,  some  New  York  City  con- 
tracts have  been  extended  to  include  points  in  New  Jersey,  and 
some  Philadelphia  agreements  are  in  force  in  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey,  about  sixty  miles  away.  In  the  past  few  years,  the 
number  of  over-the-road  contracts  in  the  East  has  been  reduced 
from  100  to  fewer  than  twenty-five.  Thus  far,  however,  locals  in 
the  western  states  have  moved  in  more  independent  courses. 

In  terms  of  the  number  of  workers  involved  and  the  influence 
exerted  on  other  union  contracts  throughout  the  country,  the 
central  states  area  over-the-road  motor  freight  agreement  and 
local  cartage  agreement,  each  covering  employees  of  common, 
contract,  and  to  a  limited  extent  private  carriers,  are  undoubtedly 
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the  most  important  in  the  industry.  The  contracts  are  in  effect 
during  the  period  between  February  1,  1955  and  January  31, 
1961.  The  local  cartage  contract  applies  to  the  pickup,  delivery, 
and  assembly  of  freight  for  shipment  within  a  radius  of  twenty- 
five  miles.  Runs  on  which  pickup  or  delivery  of  freight  between 
shippers,  receivers,  or  terminals  exceeds  twenty-five  miles  are 
subject  to  the  over-the-road  contract  provisions,  except  that 
when  they  are  within  a  seventy-five  mile  radius  of  the  city,  they 
are  considered  peddle  runs  and  are  covered  by  special  rates. 
Peddle  runs  usually  involve  picking  up  or  dropping  freight  in 
rural  areas. 

Ordinarily,  local  cartage  agreements  involve  short-run  hauling 
of  freight  by  common  and  contract  carriers  and  do  not  include 
transporting  of  goods  by  manufacturing  and  processing  enter- 
prises using  their  own  trucks.  The  shipment  may  be  between 
customers  within  a  city  or  it  may  be  from,  or  to  rail,  sea,  air, 
or  over-the-road  trucking  terminals.  Over-the-road  or  highway 
shipments  frequently  commence  at  terminals  where  the  loads 
have  been  arranged  and  prepared  by  cartage  and  other  drivers 
and  dockmen.  Freight  loads  of  large  quantity  are  then  hauled 
and  dehvered  to  trucking  terminals  where  local  cartage  drivers 
and  dockmen  break  them  up  for  shipment  to  customers'  plants  or 
warehouses.  While  the  over-the-road  driver  may  be  away  from 
his  home  base  for  many  successive  days  or  weeks,  the  local 
cartage  driver  begins  and  ends  his  work  each  day  in  the  same 
locality.  Frequendy,  however,  a  firm  engages  in  both  over-the- 
road  and  local  cartage  hauling  and  in  these  cases  signs  two 
agreements  with  the  IBT.  Sometimes  the  same  driver  is  engaged 
in  both  city  and  road  work,  although  employers  and  the  union 
generally  are  opposed  to  this  condition. 

In  one  sense,  a  uniform  local  cartage  agreement  covering 
an  entire  region  is  an  extension  of  the  situation  prevailing  in  the 
over-the-road  branch  of  the  industry.  Beginning  in  1938,  the 
central  states  negotiated  one  contract  for  over-the-road  drivers 
based  on  the  premise  that  drivers  who  constantly  mingle  with  each 
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other,  drive  the  same  types  of  equipment,  move  the  same  kinds 
of  merchandise,  use  the  same  highways,  and  are  subject  to  the 
same  laws,  should  work  under  the  same  terms  regardless  of 
where  their  home  base  is  located.  Local  cartage  drivers  are  in 
frequent  contact  with  over-the-road  drivers  around  terminals  and 
in  many  instances  work  for  the  same  employer.  To  the  extent 
that  there  is  some  overlap  in  the  work  of  the  two  groups  of 
drivers,  equal  rates  of  pay  are  in  order. 

In  negotiating  over-the-road  contracts,  the  primary  objectives 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  have  been  to  raise 
the  hourly  and  mileage  wage  rates  and  to  provide  minimum  trip 
guarantees.  Usually  mileage  rates  are  paid  for  that  part  of 
working  time  in  which  the  truck  is  in  motion  and  hourly  rates 
when  it  is  standing  still.  In  all  cases,  the  rates  represent  only 
minimum  pay. 

Mileage  rates  in  the  central  states  over-the-road  contract  are 
fixed  in  terms  of  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  truck,  but  are 
paid  only  if  they  exceed  the  hourly  wage.  Annual  increases 
are  provided.  Depending  on  the  type  of  run,  drivers  are  guar- 
anteed 6  or  8  hours  of  work.  Besides  peddle  runs,  the  contract 
provides  for  turn-around  runs,  through  runs,  multiple  leg  runs, 
and  combination  through-multiple  leg  runs.  A  turn-around  run 
is  one  in  which  a  driver  exchanges  one  trailer  for  another  and 
then  returns  to  his  home  base.  In  a  multiple  leg  run  the  driver 
picks  up  or  drops  more  than  one  trailer  and  returns  to  his  home 
terminal.  The  combination  through-multiple  leg  run  is  one  in 
which  a  driver  does  not  return  to  his  starting  point  in  one  tour 
of  duty  and  in  which  he  hooks  up  and  drops  at  least  one  trailer 
in  addition  to  the  original  trailer.  Deadheading  (that  is,  taking 
empty  trucks  to  a  garage,  terminal,  or  other  place)  and  bob- 
tailing  (that  is,  driving  a  tractor  without  a  trailer)  are  paid  for 
at  regular  rates.  On  February  1,  1957,  the  mileage  rate  stood 
at  an  average  of  somewhat  over  8  cents  a  mile  and  the  guar- 
anteed hourly  rate  for  most  runs  was  $2.23. 
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The  recent  local  cartage  agreements  have  been  designed 
primarily  to  provide  employment  guarantees  and  a  shorter  work 
week.  Where  formerly  200  different  contracts  were  necessary 
to  cover  local  cartage  drivers  in  the  central  states,  one  agree- 
ment now  provides  for  all  of  them  and  assures  a  wage  of  $2.24 
an  hour.  In  some  states,  as  a  result  of  the  higher  initial  rates, 
hourly  wages  under  the  contract  substantially  exceed  the  mini- 
mum. The  hours  of  work,  which  varied  from  40  to  60,  are  uni- 
formly reduced  to  40;  and  an  8-hour  day,  5-day  week  is  guar- 
anteed to  90  per  cent  of  all  regular  employees.  Some  places, 
notably  Chicago,  have  not  been  fully  integrated  into  the  local 
cartage  agreement. 

Both  the  over-the-road  and  local  cartage  agreements  of  the 
central  states  have  many  similar  provisions,  particularly  with 
respect  to  fringe  benefits.  Employers  contribute  $2.00  a  week 
for  each  employee  to  the  pension  fund  and  $2.25  a  week  for 
each  employee  to  the  health  and  welfare  fund.  Vacation  sched- 
ules are  set  up  on  the  basis  of  one  week  for  those  having  a  year 
of  service,  two  weeks  for  three  years  of  service,  three  weeks  after 
twelve  years  of  employment,  and  four  weeks  after  twenty  years 
in  the  firm.  Six  paid  hoUdays  a  year  are  guaranteed  to  each 
worker.  A  cost-of-hving  increase  of  1  cent  an  hour  is  provided 
for  each  rise  of  .55  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  consumers' 
price  index. 

Provisions  are  included  in  each  contract  for  establishment  of 
a  union  shop  in  those  states  where  it  is  permitted  by  law  and  for 
the  checkoff  of  union  dues.  The  interests  of  the  union  are  pro- 
tected by  insertion  of  clauses  freeing  members  of  the  union  from 
any  obligation  to  move  "hot  cargo"  or  cross  picket  lines.  Elabor- 
ate grievance  machinery  is  created  for  the  adjustment  of  dis- 
putes arising  under  the  contracts.  Disputes  which  cannot  be 
resolved  may  be  submitted  to  arbitration  if  both  parties  agree 
to  do  so,  otherwise  each  is  free  to  undertake  all  legal  and  eco- 
nomic recourse. 
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The  grievance  machinery,  however,  does  not  terminate  in 
mandatory  arbitration.  The  power  exercised  by  Hoffa  which 
enables  him  to  decide  issues  and  to  determine  labor  relations 
policies  has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  cases  arbitrated  in 
the  central  states.    Frequently,  he  imposes  his  own  solution. 

Overtime  provisions  have  raised  special  problems  in  the 
Teamsters  Union.  Since  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  exempts 
truck  drivers  from  its  overtime  provisions,  such  payments  have 
been  obtained  by  drivers  only  through  collective  bargaining  nego- 
tiations. Local  cartage  agreements  ordinarily  provide  for  rates 
of  time  and  one-half  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  8  per  day 
or  40  per  week,  but  only  a  few  over-the-road  contracts  include 
such  provisions.  The  central  states  area  over-the-road  contract, 
however,  makes  no  provision  for  overtime  pay,  except  in  the 
case  of  peddle  runs,  because  of  the  historical  practice  of  paying 
straight  time  and  because  of  scheduling  complexities  which 
would  arise.  There  seems  to  be  a  likelihood,  nevertheless,  that 
future  contracts  will  alter  this  pattern  for  over-the-road  work 
in  the  central  states  and  require  the  payment  of  overtime  rates 
to  all  drivers.  In  some  regions  in  the  United  States,  long  dis- 
tance drivers  are  covered  by  overtime  provisions,  although  no- 
where is  this  condition  typical. 

Seniority  clauses  are  typical  in  the  contracts  negotiated  by  the 
Teamsters  Union.  Some  employers,  however,  have  successfully 
resisted  attempts  by  the  union  to  permit  drivers  to  select  their 
routes  on  the  basis  of  seniority.  These  employers  contend  that 
management  must  be  free  to  designate  the  driver's  route  to  pre- 
vent collusion  between  drivers  and  store  owners  and  secondarily 
to  be  able  to  equalize  the  hours  of  its  employees. 

Hoffa  has  achieved  several  other  outstanding  national  and 
regional  bargaining  agreements  with  employers.  These  include 
contracts  with  Montgomery  Ward  and  Company  and  with  drive- 
away  and  truckaway  automobile  carriers.  The  agreement  with 
Montgomery  Ward  was  the  result  of  a  protracted  and  bitter 
campaign  but  represents  the  first  coast-to-coast  contract  signed 
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by  the  teamsters.  The  company  was  headed  by  elderly  Sewell 
Aver)',  chairman  of  the  board,  whose  long  history  of  opposition 
to  unionism  is  well  known.  His  attitude  was  clearly  indicated 
during  the  Second  World  War  when  he  was  forcibly  evicted 
from  his  office  for  failing  to  carry  out  a  directive  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board. 

When  the  vigorous  campaign  to  organize  the  company  was 
undertaken  by  the  IBT  in  the  middle  of  1953,  only  about  3,000 
of  more  than  50,000  workers  in  the  company  were  covered  by 
union  contracts.  Four  of  the  agreements  were  with  the  team- 
sters, but  of  these,  three  were  little  more  than  scraps  of  paper. 
The  successful  organization  of  the  Chicago  mail  order  house 
in  the  fall  of  1953  stimulated  the  union's  national  warehouse 
xiivision  to  step  up  its  drive  for  an  agreement  covering  the  whole 
country.  Hoffa  was  selected  by  Beck  to  head  the  drive.  During 
the  following  months,  locals  of  the  IBT  won  NLRB  representa- 
tion elections  in  various  units  of  Montgomery  Ward. 

Hoffa's  strategy  had  wide  ramifications.  Avery  was  locked 
in  a  bitter  fight  with  Louis  E.  Wolfson  for  control  of  the  giant 
business  enterprise,  and  the  election  of  directors  was  set  for 
April,  1955.  At  the  end  of  1954,  Hofia  announced  that  three 
teamster  welfare  trust  funds  had  invested  a  million  dollars  in 
the  common  stock  of  Montgomery  Ward.  The  fund  of  the 
Michigan  Conference  of  Teamsters  bought  $800,000  worth 
of  stock,  that  of  the  central  states  conference  purchased  shares 
valued  at  $50,000,  and  that  of  the  national  truckaway  and  drive- 
away  conference  invested  $200,000.  Beck  denied  that  the  stock 
was  purchased  to  put  pressure  on  Avery  or  that  it  would  be 
voted  in  favor  of  Wolfson  if  no  labor  agreement  were  reached, 
although  Hofla  was  not  as  firm  on  this  matter.  Beck  insisted 
that  timing  of  the  purchases  and  negotiations  was  a  coincidence, 
that  trustees  of  the  funds  had  felt  acquisition  of  the  stock  was 
a  good  investment,  and  that  holdings  of  the  trust  funds  were 
merely  13,500  shares  out  of  6,700,000  voting  shares.^^    Indeed, 
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in  several  months,  the  market  value  of  the  13,500  shares  rose 
by  $110,000. 

Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter,  neither  the  management  of 
Montgomery  Ward  nor  the  public  was  persuaded  by  Beck's 
utterances.  The  union  pursued  its  objective  of  organizing  all 
company  employees— drivers,  warehousemen,  and  clerks— in 
|i  warehouses  and  stores.   Beck  said  that  in  this  instance  his  union 

would  disregard  jurisdictional  claims  since  the  teamsters  were 
"putting  up  all  the  money,  energy,  and  initiative."  Early  in 
March,  1955,  the  executive  board  of  the  IBT  authorized  a  strike 
in  the  different  branches  of  the  firm. 

Hoff  a  marshaled  his  weapons  well,  and  his  strategy  succeeded. 
His  power  lay  in  the  basic  strength  of  the  Teamsters  Union  at 
the  Montgomery  Ward  warehouses  and  retail  stores;  the  abiUty 
of  the  union  to  control  truck  deliveries  in  general;  the  damaging 
effect  of  a  strike  on  the  chances  for  Avery's  reelection  as  chair- 
man of  the  board ;  and  the  intensity  of  the  fight  between  Wolf  son 
and  Avery  which  made  it  urgent  for  management  to  line  up 
every  sizable  block  of  votes.  On  March  31,  as  the  date  of  the 
stockholders  meeting  drew  near,  management  of  Montgomery 
Ward  capitulated  and  signed  a  memorandum  of  agreement  with 
the  union. 

The  memorandum  of  agreement  extending  for  one  year, 
covered  15,000  workers  in  nine  mail  order  houses,  five  retail 
stores,  and  two  retail  pool  warehouses.  It  was  a  national  contract 
providing  agreement  on  recognition  of  the  IBT  as  sole  bargaining 
agent,  maintenance  of  membership,  grievance  machinery  ter- 
minating in  arbitration,  seniority  in  layoffs  and  promotions,  over- 
time after  40  hours  per  week,  vacations,  and  holiday  pay.  With- 
in a  specified  framework,  wage  rates  were  to  be  determined 
locally. 

The  union  considered  the  contract  provisions  inadequate  but 
it  was  jubilant  that  it  had  been  able  to  break  through  the  com- 
pany's former  intransigent  hostility  to  unionism.  During  the 
course  of  the  year,  coverage  was  extended  somewhat.   When  the 
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contract  was  renegotiated  in  1956,  wage  rates  were  increased 
and  a  number  of  fringe  features  were  improved.  The  bargain- 
ing committee  of  the  Montgomery  Ward  council  is  headed  by 
Hoffa.  The  council  consists  of  the  nineteen  locals,  in  thirteen 
states,  holding  collective  bargaining  rights  with  the  company. 

At  the  time  the  memorandum  was  signed,  the  union  indicated 
that  a  few  of  its  structual  subdivisions  were  prepared  to  invest  at 
least  a  million  dollars  more  in  company  stock  and  Beck  an- 
nounced that  the  IBT  would  support  Avery  in  his  fight  for  con- 
trol. The  investment  made  by  the  three  teamster  welfare  funds 
in  Montgomery  Ward  stock  raised  a  serious  policy  question  for 
government  and  focused  public  attention  on  a  deUcate  phase 
of  union  activity.  The  constitutions  of  many  unions  prohibit  in- 
\estment  of  union  funds  in  corporate  stock.  Some  of  these  bans, 
.however,  are  Hmited  to  companies  with  which  the  union  bar- 
gains. The  action  of  the  Teamsters  Union  placed  it  in  an  am- 
bivalent, and  what  some  persons  consider  an  untenable,  position. 
The  union  had  interests  on  both  sides  of  the  bargaining  table. 
In  the  Montgomery'  Ward  case,  further  criticism  was  leveled  at 
the  IBT.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  moneys  used  were  not 
taken  from  the  general  fund  of  the  union  but  from  an  insurance 
fund  jointly  controlled  by  management  and  labor  trustees.  The 
safety  factor,  it  was  contended,  should  be  the  sole  consideration 
in  determining  investments  from  such  funds.  ^*  Until  such 
investments  become  more  widespread,  however,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  not  Hkely  to  pay  much  attention  to  them. 

The  national  warehouse  division  of  the  IBT  successfully  nego- 
tiated a  national  agreement  with  Englander  Company  covering 
800  workers  in  eleven  warehouses  in  October,  1955.  The  objec- 
tives of  the  division,  whose  acting  director  is  Harold  J.  Gibbons, 
include:  company-wide  agreements,  common  expiration  dates, 
elimination  of  inequities,  organizing  the  unorganized,  and  con- 
solidated bargaining  by  locals  dealing  with  national  or  regional 
firms.  More  than  a  quarter  of  all  IBT  members  are  engaged  in 
warehousing  activities. 
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Truckaway  and  driveaway  contracts  also  are  negotiated  on  a 
national  scale.  Truckaway  operators  are  those  who  transport 
motor  vehicles  to  different  parts  of  the  country  by  loading  them 
on  trailers  while  driveaway  operators  move  the  vehicle  under 
its  own  power.  Since  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  is 
concentrated  in  the  Midwest,  Hoffa  has  been  able  through  the 
national  truckaway  and  driveaway  conference  to  work  out  a 
five-year  uniform  agreement  for  automobile  carriers  which  ex- 
pires in  1961. 

Wage  and  Contract  Surveys 

A  joint  study  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transporta- 
tion showed  that  in  July,  1933,  drivers  and  helpers  engaged 
by  the  motor  truck  transportation  industry  were  on  duty  for 
an  average  of  50.7  hours,  of  which  37.1  hours  a  week  were 
en  route,  and  earned  44.7  cents  an  hour  or  $22.65  a  week. 
The  variation  between  time  on  duty  and  en  route  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  intercity  crew  members  do 
work  other  than  driving— such  as  loading,  unloading,  collecting, 
and  distributing  freight.  An  analysis  of  the  data  for  individual 
states  disclosed  that  hours  on  duty  ranged  from  38.5  to  61.7, 
hours  en  route  from  22.5  to  52.7,  earnings  per  hour  from  20.4 
to  66.1  cents,  and  earnings  per  week  from  $9.92  to  $33.36.^^ 
Another  study  by  the  Bureau  of  union  wage  scales  showed 
that  the  average  rate  per  hour  for  chauffeurs,  teamsters,  and 
drivers  moved  from  71.5  cents  in  1929  to  73.2  cents  in  1930, 
to  74.0  cents  in  1931,  to  72.2  cents  in  1932,  and  to  66.3  cents 
in  1933.  Average  hours  in  a  full-time  week  were  53.0  in  1933 
and  average  rate  of  pay  was  $34.82.  Teamsters  received  rates 
well  below  the  average  union  scale  of  wages  for  all  organized 
workers  and  toiled  longer  hours.^^ 

Beginning  in  1936,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  made 
an  annual  survey  of  union  wages  and  hours  of  local  motor 
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truck  drivers  and  helpers  in  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000 
or  more.  The  studies  deal  with  minimum  wage  scales  and 
maximum  schedules  of  hours  agreed  upon  through  collective 
bargaining.  They  do  not  take  account  of  rates  in  excess  of  the 
negotiated  minimum  which  may  be  paid  for  special  qualifica- 
tions or  for  other  reasons,  nor  do  they  cover  over-the-road 
drivers  and  local  city  drivers  paid  on  a  mileage  or  commission 
basis.  The  studies,  therefore,  do  not  reveal  actual  wages  re- 
ceived by  truck  drivers,  but  only  the  minimum  to  which  they 
are  entitled  under  the  contract. ^'^  These  labor  contracts  typically 
are  for  a  year,  but  when  of  longer  duration  they  usually  pro- 
vide for  wage  reopenings  or  for  interim  or  deferred  increases. 
The  studies  break  down  the  rate  per  hour  and  the  number  of 
hours  per  week  for  truck  drivers  in  each  industry  in  almost  all 
"  major  cities  in  the  United  States. 

The  hourly  rates  of  pay  in  the  difTerent  cities  varied  widely 
on  July  1,  1956.  They  ranged  from  $1.00  to  $3.55  for  drivers 
and  from  $1.00  to  $2.74  for  helpers.  For  all  cities  combined, 
scales  averaged  $2.20  for  drivers  and  $1.94  for  helpers;  and 
for  both  groups  together  $2.17  an  hour.  Wage  scales  for  drivers 
and  helpers  rose  on  the  average,  10  cents  or  4.9  per  cent,  in 
the  twelve-month  period  ending  July  1,  1956.  Increases  in  the 
different  cities  varied  from  about  5  cents  in  New  York  City 
to  over  37  cents  in  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Scales  for  drivers 
ranged  from  $1.71  an  hour  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  to 
$2.45  in  San  Francisco— Oakland.  Wage  levels  were  highest 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  both  drivers  and  helpers  and  lowest 
for  drivers  in  the  Southwest  and  for  helpers  in  the  Southeast. 
Differences  in  rates  are  associated  not  only  with  geographic 
location  but  with  size  and  type  of  truck  and  kind  of  com- 
modities hauled. 
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Indexes  of  Union  Hourly  Wage  Rates  and  Weekly  Hours 

FOR  Motor  Truck  Drivers  and  Helpers,  1936-1956^® 

(1947-1949=  100) 


Year 

1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


Drivers  and  Helpers 

Wage  Rates 

Hours 

50.6 

109.0 

53.9 

108.1 

55.9 

108.1 

57.1 

107.1 

58.3 

106.1 

60.6 

105.5 

64.9 

105.8 

68.4 

105.6 

70.0 

105.5 

71.5 

105.3 

79.6 

103.1 

91.9 

100.7 

100.0 

99.8 

108.1 

99.5 

111.9 

98.8 

118.2 

98.7 

124.7 

98.3 

134.5 

96.4 

140.2 

95.6 

148.2 

95.1 

155.5 

94.3 

Average  Union  Hourly  Wage  Rates  of  Motor  Truck  Drivers 

AND  Helpers,  July  1,  1956" 

(By  Region) 


Average  Rate  per  Hour 

(dollars) 

Region 

Drivers 

Helpers 

New  England 

2.04 

1.85 

Middle  Atlantic 

2.25 

1.95 

Border  States 

2.01 

1.79 

Southeast 

1.90 

1.56 

Great  Lakes 

2.28 

2.05 

Middle  West 

2.15 

2.05 

Southwest 

1.78 

1.70 

Mountain 

2.02 

1.61 

Pacific 

2.34 

2.17 

United  States 

2.20 

1.94 

I 
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Straight-time  weekly  hours  for  drivers  and  helpers  in  local 
trucking  averaged  40.6  hours  in  1956.  They  declined  from 
48.1  in  1936,  45.8  in  1945,  and  41.1  in  1954.  Except  for  a 
very  slight  rise  in  1942,  in  connection  with  the  war  effort,  the 
BLS  index  for  weekly  hours  of  drivers  and  helpers  dropped 
steadily  from  1936.  In  1956,  85  per  cent  of  these  workers 
were  covered  by  contracts  calling  for  a  40-hour  week  and  only 
one  in  every  forty  had  a  work  week  of  48  hours  or  more.  The 
corresponding  figures  in  1936  were  10  per  cent  and  80  per 
cent. 

In  1956,  85  per  cent  of  local  truck  drivers  and  helpers  were 
covered  by  some  form  of  welfare  plan  and  nearly  half  were 
affected  by  a  pension  program.  In  both  cases  slightly  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  workers  covered  had  the  insurance 
financed  wholly  by  the  employer. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor  issued  a  report 
in  1954  on  teamster  contracts  in  effect  in  New  York  City  on 
December  31,  1952.^°  It  covered  thirty-four  locals  affiliated 
with  Joint  Council  16,  and  dealt  with  93,519  workers  and  8,105 
firms.  IBT  locals  in  New  York  City  are  organized  mainly 
along  industry  or  product  lines.  Although  a  large  proportion 
of  the  truck  drivers  in  the  metropolitan  area  belong  to  one  of 
them  there  are  some  exceptions.  These  include  drivers  in  the 
cleaning  and  dyeing  and  the  laundry  industries  (Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  AFL-CIO),  those  who  cart  women's  clothing 
(Local  102,  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union, 
AFL-CIO),  provision  salesmen  and  fish  drivers  and  delivery 
men  (Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen,  AFL- 
CIO),  newspaper  deliverers  (independent  union),  and  drivers 
of  oil  tankers  (independent  union ).^^  A  large  percentage  of 
teamsters  in  New  York  City  remain  unorganized.  Owner-drivers 
in  particular,  protected  from  union  pressure  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
law,  have  stayed  out  of  the  union.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
increase,  however,  in  the  membership  of  the  IBT  among  pro- 
duction workers. 
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The  teamsters  have  expanded  their  organization  into  the 
sanitation  and  other  municipal  departments  of  the  city  of 
New  York  through  the  operations  of  four  locals.  Although 
none  of  them  has  any  contracts  with  the  city  or  any  of  its 
subdivisions,  each  acts  on  behalf  of  the  employees  in  grievance 
cases,  in  effecting  changes  in  civil  service  rules,  in  lobbying  for 
legislation,  and  in  improving  wage  scales.  Oral,  and  some- 
times written,  statements  are  obtained  by  these  locals  from 
city  departments. 

The  teamster  locals  in  New  York  City  typically  engage  in 
multiemployer  bargaining.  Each  contract,  on  the  average,  ap- 
plied to  twenty-six  firms.  Almost  all  workers  were  covered  by 
a  union  shop  agreement,  although  about  3  per  cent  were  under 
the  closed  shop  and  about  5  per  cent,  mostly  employees  of 
the  Railway  Express  Company  (which  is  subject  to  the  Railway 
Labor  Act),  were  encompassed  by  an  open  shop  contract. 
Dues  were  checked  off  for  about  half  of  the  teamsters.  Seventy 
per  cent  of  the  agreements  were  for  two  years  and  10  per  cent 
were  for  even  longer  periods  than  that. 

Four-fifths  of  the  employees  were  scheduled  to  work  40  hours 
a  week,  usually  Monday  through  Friday.  A  handful  had  a  54- 
hour  schedule.  Contracts  called  for  time  and  a  half  for  work 
in  excess  of  the  regularly  scheduled  daily  or  weekly  hours  and 
ordinarily  for  double  time  for  work  on  Sunday  or  the  seventh 
day.  Shift  differentials  were  common  and  call-in  pay  (that 
is,  the  remuneration  a  worker  receives  when  he  is  ordered  to 
report  at  a  scheduled  hour  and  finds  that  there  is  a  limited 
amount  of  work  or  no  work  for  him  to  do  at  that  particular 
time)  on  a  weekday  in  most  instances  amounted  to  the  wages 
for  a  full  day.  About  a  tenth  of  the  teamsters  had  work  guaran- 
tees covering  the  number  of  workers  on  each  truck,  weekly 
earnings,  annual  employment,  or  employment  for  the  duration 
of  the  contract.  The  typical  contract  specified  that  seniority 
prevailed,  although  it  did  not  indicate  the  basis  for  its  accumula- 
tion, the  purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  used,   or  the  units 
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within  which  it  was  to  operate.  Over  nine-tenths  of  the  workers 
were  covered  by  arbitration  clauses,  about  a  fifth  under  a 
permanent  arbitration  authority  and  the  remainder  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis. 

Almost  all  agreements  provided  for  paid  vacations,  most  of 
them  ranging  between  one  and  two  weeks.  A  majority  of  the 
workers  were  entitled  to  eleven  or  more  paid  holidays  each 
year.  A  sixth  of  the  workers  were  subject  to  sick  leave  provi- 
sions, typically  three  to  five  days  per  annum.  Nearly  all  teamsters 
were  covered  by  some  form  of  welfare  plan  and  just  over  40 
per  cent  by  a  pension  plan.  Welfare  and  pension  programs 
were  usually  financed  by  the  employer. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  teamsters  in  the  study  were  paid 
a  time  rate;  the  other  15  per  cent,  commission  drivers-salesmen, 
were  paid  a  basic  weekly  rate  plus  commission  on  sales.  The 
median  union  hourly  rate  at  end  of  1952  was  $1.84.  Vehicle 
workers  (outside  employees)  averaged  $1.95  an  hour.  Chauf- 
feurs, whose  rates  are  related  to  the  size  of  the  truck  in  most 
cases,  received  $1.97;  helpers  received  $1.64;  riggers,  a  small 
group,  received  $2.72;  and  noncommission  drivers-salesmen 
received  $2.21.  Nonvehicle  workers  (inside  employees)  averaged 
$1.69  an  hour.  Between  1948  and  1952  the  median  hourly 
contract  rates  for  all  teamster  employees  rose  16  per  cent. 
Contracts  affecting  10  per  cent  of  the  teamsters  included  an 
escalator  clause  under  which  rates  are  adjusted  at  specified 
intervals  in  accordance  with  changes  in  the  cost  of  living,  but 
in  each  case  a  floor  was  specified  below  which  the  rate  could 
not  be  reduced. 

The  drivers-salesmen  who  receive  commissions  are  employed 
in  the  distribution  of  food  products,  including  bread,  cake, 
milk,  and  other  dairy  products.  Wages  received  by  these  men 
varied.  For  the  largest  groups,  they  were:  retail  milk  delivery- 
minimum  weekly  starting  base  of  $72.60  plus  2/2  per  cent  on 
collections;  wholesale  milk  delivery— $76.10  per  week  plus  I/2 
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per  cent  on  sales;  bakery  drivers— base  rate  of  $36  plus  8  per 
cent  on  sales  with  a  guaranteed  minimum  of  $65  a  week. 

An  occupational  wage  survey  completed  in  April,  1956  shows 
average  straight-time  earnings  in  various  occupations  in  New 
York  City.  Among  custodial  and  material  movement  em- 
ployees,^^ the  following  earnings  prevailed: 

Average  Hourly  Earnings 
Occupation  (dollars) 

Truck  drivers    (excluding  driver-salesman  and 

over-the-road  drivers)   2.36 

Manufacturing  2.47 

Nonmanufacturing    2.31 

Light   (under  I/2  tons)   2.07 

Medium  (I/2  to  4  tons)  2.30 

Heavy  (over  4  tons,  trailer  type)   2.34 

Heavy  (over  4  tons,  other  than  trailer  type)  2.63 

Power  (fork  lift)  2.08 

Power  (other  than  fork  lift)   1.99 

Order  fillers  1.76 

Packers,  shipping   (men)    1.52 

(women)   1.40 

Receiving  clerks  1.78 

Shipping   clerks   1.87 

Shipping  and  receiving  clerks  - 1.82 

The  broadest  and  most  thorough  survey  of  contractual 
changes  in  the  working  conditions  of  teamsters  was  made  by 
the  union  itself.  The  study  examined  modifications  in  union 
agreements  for  the  period  beginning  with  the  inauguration  of 
Beck  as  president  in  December,  1952,  and  extending  to  August, 
1955.  Data  from  717  locals  including  999,668  members  (76 
per  cent  of  the  1,319,000  membership)  were  available  for  the 
report.^^  Some  additional  locals  from  whom  replies  were  re- 
ceived were  excluded  because  their  members  were  paid  ex- 
clusively on  a  commission  or  mileage  basis. 

The  average  amount  of  contractual  wage  increase  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Teamsters  Union  between  December,  1952,  and 
August,  1955,  was  29.8  cents  an  hour.  This  figure  substantially 
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exceeded  the  increase  in  straight-time  average  hourly  earnings 
for  other  groups  of  workers.  The  rise  in  wages  during  the  same 
period  for  employees  of  class  I  railroads  was  7  cents  an  hour, 
for  workers  on  local  railways  and  bus  lines  it  was  17  cents, 
for  manufacturing  workers  it  was  15  cents,  and  for  contract 
construction  employees  it  was  24  cents.^* 

The  national  pattern,  in  almost  all  aspects  of  the  survey, 
showed  a  marked  similarity  to  developments  found  in  New 
York  City.  Shorter  working  hours  were  won  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  teamsters  studied.  The  work  week  was 
cut  between  1  and  10  hours.  Two-thirds  of  the  locals,  with 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  members,  negotiated  daily  or  weekly 
wage  guarantees  or  both  and  a  few  secured  annual  guarantees. 
A  40-hour  weekly  guarantee  was  obtained  by  281  locals.  About 
400,000  workers  were  covered  by  new  welfare  plans,  mainly  non- 
contributory.  Over  250,000  workers  under  contract  obtained 
additional  paid  holidays  and  two-thirds  of  the  locals  reported 
improvements  in  provisions  dealing  with  paid  vacations,  typically 
one  additional  week.  A  few  locals  recorded  the  successful 
negotiation  of  a  few  special  fringe  benefits  such  as  paid  sick 
leave,  pay  while  absent  for  jury  duty,  and  paid  leave  for 
several  days  in  the  event  of  death  in  the  immediate  family. 

Guaranteed  Employment  and  Harold  J.  Gibbons 

The  Teamsters  Union  has  never  directed  much  effort  towards 
attainment  of  a  guaranteed  annual  wage;  it  has  been  more 
concerned  with  establishing  a  scale  of  minimum  weekly  earn- 
ings. This  disposition  has  been  conditioned  by  the  existence 
of  a  high  degree  of  stability  in  the  employment  of  truck  drivers 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of  wages  involved  in  an 
annual  guarantee  covering  only  the  core  of  trucking  employees 
in  a  firm  would  not  be  substantially  altered  by  a  guarantee. 
The  IBT  has  shown  only  a  limited  amount  of  interest  in  the 
overtime  exemption  provided  under  section  7(b)(1)  and  7(b) 
(2)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
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An  unusual  development,  however,  occurred  among  the  ware- 
housemen of  St.  Louis.^^  At  the  end  of  1953,  Local  688 
(warehouse  and  distribution  workers),  under  the  leadership  of 
Harold  J.  Gibbons  (secretary-treasurer  of  the  local  and  presi- 
dent of  Joint  Council  13  in  St.  Louis),  began  to  negotiate  a 
series  of  labor  contracts  providing  for  an  annual  guarantee. 
These  agreements  extend  for  a  period  of  five  years  in  almost 
all  instances.  Ordinarily  they  provide  for  a  minimum  of  2,000 
hours  of  work  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  overtime,  and 
generally  cover  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  firm's  employees, 
selected  on  the  basis  of  plant-wide  seniority.  Wages  which 
are  earned  by  workers  while  laid  off  from  covered  jobs  are 
not  offset  against  the  guarantee  and  only  a  refusal  to  work 
or  a  discharge  for  cause  absolves  an  employer  from  his  com- 
mitment. Employees  have  the  right  to  respect  legal  picket 
lines  established  by  other  labor  unions  without  suffering  any 
reduction  in  the  guarantee. 

The  guaranteed  annual  wage  has  been  secured  simply  through 
the  exertion  of  economic  pressure  on  the  relatively  small  firms 
with  which  Local  688  deals.  The  union  has  not  found  it 
necessary  either  to  prepare  the  public  for  the  program  or  to 
acquaint  the  membership  with  the  objectives.  Successful  nego- 
tiation of  the  agreements  has  been  due  at  least  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  bargaining  is  local  rather  than  regional  or  national 
and  furthermore  that  the  market  structure  and  character  of  the 
industries  involved  lend  themselves  readily  to  the  arrangement. 

The  union  negotiators  in  St.  Louis  who  have  conducted  the 
drive  have  not  been  motivated  by  instability  of  employment  in 
the  region  but  rather  by  the  desire  to  protect  the  workers  from 
the  effects  of  a  recession  and  the  adverse  legislation  which  they 
anticipated  under  the  newly  elected  Republican  administration. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  length  of  the  contract  was  set  at 
five  years,  and  a  cost-of-living  clause  included  which  specifies 
that  annual  wage  increases  provided  for  in  the  agreement  be- 
come part  of  the  basic  wage  structure  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
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Although  initially  the  local  intended  to  have  all  workers  in  each 
bargaining  unit  covered  by  the  annual  guarantee,  it  finally  de- 
cided to  compromise  the  matter  at  any  level  above  50  per  cent, 
depending  upon  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case. 

The  local  picked  the  Brown  Shoe  Company  as  the  first 
employer  from  whom  to  extract  the  guarantee.  Since  the  firm 
employed  17,000  persons  in  various  plants,  it  presented  a  rela- 
tively small  problem  to  management  to  guarantee  work  to  only 
385  workers  in  the  warehousing  unit.  Furthermore,  the  shoe 
company  intended  to  expand  its  warehouse  division  and  the 
employment  guarantee  which  the  union  asked  did  not  appear 
to  be  too  risky  an  undertaking. 

Once  a  contract  was  written  with  the  Brown  company  it  be- 
came relatively  simple  to  induce  other  employers  to  sign  along 
similar  lines.  But  in  many  of  the  other  cases,  firms  were  commit- 
ting themselves  more  deeply  because  the  employees  involved  were 
engaged  in  the  basic,  rather  than  auxiliary,  operations  of  the 
enterprise.  Although  very  Httle  resistance  either  on  an  individual 
or  unified  basis  appeared,  there  was  some  resentment  against 
the  shoe  company  and  the  local  for  consummating  this  type  of 
agreement.  The  size  of  the  different  bargaining  units  ranged 
from  two  workers  to  more  than  850,  and  covered  from  50  to  100 
per  cent  of  the  employees.  The  firms  were  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing, food  processing,  and  warehousing.  At  the  start  of  1955, 
seventy-five  enterprises  had  more  than  3,000  workers  under  the 
guarantee. 

Although  the  economic  impact  of  these  agreements  have  thus 
far  been  only  slight,  because  under  the  favorable  business  condi- 
tions of  the  past  several  years  only  on  a  few  occasions  have 
employers  had  to  cut  back  employment  below  the  guarantee 
level  and  make  the  payments  agreed  upon,  a  number  of  inter- 
esting developments  has  occurred.  Since  layoffs  ordinarily  are 
based  on  departmental  seniority  while  the  annual  guarantee 
depends  on  plant -wide  seniority  there  have  been  occasions  when 
employers  have  had  to  shift  some  of  the  workers  covered  by  the 
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guarantee,  even  when  not  fully  fit  to  perform  the  work,  to  other 
departments  in  order  to  avoid  making  payments  to  a  laid-off 
employee.  Transfers  to  meet  such  contingencies  have  also 
brought  some  modification  in  the  poHcy  of  a  few  firms  which 
operated  with  departments  segregated  along  color  Unes.  Al- 
though there  is  yet  no  evidence  that  friction  has  developed  be- 
tween those  employees  under  the  guarantee  and  those  who  are 
not,  the  union  maintains  that  absenteeism  and  turnover  rates 
have  been  reduced  as  workers  lose  the  fear  of  "working  them- 
selves out  of  jobs."  Employers  express  the  counterclaim  that 
layoffs  among  those  not  subject  to  the  guarantee  have  had  to 
be  increased  in  order  to  assure  full  working  schedules  for  the 
others. 

Employers  in  St.  Louis  are  not  pleased  with  the  growth  of 
guaranteed  annual  wage  agreements.  Some  of  them  fear  that 
when  the  contracts  expire  the  union  will  attempt  to  cover  a 
larger  fraction  of  the  workers  in  each  firm  in  the  unit.  A  few 
employers  have  left  St.  Louis  rather  than  agree  to  such  terms.^^ 
Thus  far,  however,  guarantee  plans  have  been  initiated  only  by 
the  warehouse  local  of  St.  Louis,  and  have  not  been  received 
enthusiastically  by  other  leaders  of  the  Teamsters  Union. 

Harold  J.  Gibbons,  who  spearheaded  the  guarantee  plan  in 
St.  Louis,  has  been  important  in  local  union  activities  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  only  in  the  past  few  years  that  he  has  begun  to 
achieve  some  measure  of  stature  and  to  emerge  nationally.  Gib- 
bons was  sent  to  St.  Louis  in  May,  1941,  by  the  president  of 
the  retail  workers  union,  then  GIO,  to  take  charge  of  a  local  of 
warehouse  workers  there.  He  soon  became  quite  popular  among 
the  members.  As  a  result  of  disagreements  between  the  local 
and  the  president  of  the  international,  the  local  seceded  and  be- 
came independent.  At  the  beginning  of  1949,  it  joined  forces 
with  Local  688  of  the  IBT,  which  had  2,000  members,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  membership  stood  at  8,500. 
In  1956,  Local  688,  with  a  membership  near  9,000,  has  about 
a  fifth  of  the  unionized  teamsters  in  the  St.  Louis  area. 
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Gibbons  has  shown  vast  enthusiasm  for  economic  and  socio- 
logical research  and  for  sound  public  relations  procedures.  He 
demonstrated  courage  when  he  suggested  and  encouraged  an 
impartial  study  dealing  with  the  inner  workings  of  Local  688, 
the  attitudes  of  the  membership  towards  union  policies,  and  the 
success  of  the  local's  operations.^^ 

During  1954,  as  a  result  of  intensive  investigations  by  the 
federal  government  into  the  affairs  of  Local  688,  Gibbons  was 
indicted  twice  by  grand  juries  on  technicalities.  On  each  occa- 
sion, however,  the  indictment  was  dismissed.^® 

Employers  are  divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  Gibbons. 
Some  belie\'e  that  he  exercises  a  disruptive  influence  on  collective 
bargaining  and  tends  to  introduce  undesirable  and  corrypt  prac- 
tices into  labor  relations.  Many,  however,  lavish  considerable 
praise  upon  him  and  feel  that  he  is  a  constructive  force  and  wields 
a  powerful  influence  in  improving  the  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  the  union  in  the  entire  region.  In  general,  it  is  those 
employers  who  have  come  to  deal  with  Gibbons  in  the  past  few 
years  in  his  roles  as  trustee  of  the  joint  council  and  of  several 
locals  in  St.  Louis  and  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  central  states 
conference  who  are  most  pleased  with  him,  while  it  is  those  whose 
contacts  and  experiences  with  him  have  been  of  longer  duration, 
in  his  capacity  as  the  dominant  personality  in  the  warehouse 
local,  who  are  annoyed  and  more  critical  of  his  behavior.  Gib- 
bons recalls  that  as  he  and  Hoffa  once  left  a  bitter  bargaining 
session  in  St.  Louis,  Hoffa  said:  "Gibbons,  there  are  some  men 
in  Detroit  who  dislike  me— but  those  fellows  back  there  actually 
hate  you."  '' 

Under  Gibbons'  leadership,  Local  688  has  several  unique 
achievements.  Its  Labor  Health  Institute,  supported  by  em- 
ployers, provides  thorough  medical  and  dental  care  for  members 
and  their  families.  The  local  has  appointed  community  stewards 
throughout  the  city  to  assist  residents  with  grievances  and  com- 
plaints against  municipal  operations.  It  also  devotes  a  portion 
of  its  revenue  to  a  community  center  which  it  has  set  up  to 
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provide  the  neighborhood  with  some  faciUties  for  sociahzing  and 
entertainment.  The  center  also  helps  persons  to  fill  out  tax  re- 
turns, secure  various  licenses,  and  pay  utility  bills.  Other  such 
centers  are  in  prospect  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  some  of  those  persons  who 
know  Gibbons  well  that  it  has  been  the  dominating  influence 
exerted  by  HofTa  upon  him  since  they  started  working  together 
closely  several  years  ago  that  has  changed  his  oudook  from 
that  of  a  relatively  petty  labor  boss  to  a  leader  with  a  wider 
perspective  and  greater  responsibility. 

Gibbons  devotes  his  time  to  the  immediate  improvement  of 
working  conditions,  although  during  the  Second  World  War 
he  was  an  advocate  of  a  third  political  party.  Undoubtedly 
Gibbons  will  increase  his  influence  in  the  IBT  in  the  years  to 
come.  Presently,  the  titular  head  of  the  organization  in  the  St. 
Louis  region  is  Daniel  J.  Murphy,  first  vice  president  of  the 
IBT.  But  Murphy  is  old  and  almost  completely  inactive  in 
union  affairs.   Gibbons  would  seem  to  be  a  logical  replacement. 

A  Peculiar  Bargaining  Situation 

For  twenty  years,  from  the  enactment  of  the  Wagner  Act  until 
the  end  of  1955,  not  a  single  case  decided  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  involved  a  situation  in  which  a  union  was 
accused  of  committing  an  unfair  labor  practice  against  its  own 
employees.  Indeed,  from  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  in  1947,  when  unions  became  subject  to  charges 
of  unfair  labor  practices,  twenty-eight  cases  were  filed  against 
unions  in  their  capacity  as  employers.  But  none  of  these  reached 
the  Board  for  final  adjudication.  The  Teamsters  Union  provided 
the  first  instance  in  which  the  Board  handed  down  a  decision 
on  this  matter.  The  principle  established  is  important  and  the 
facts  of  considerable  interest. 

The  case  occurred  in  Portland,  Oregon,  where  a  local  of  the 
office  employees  international  union  of  the  AFL  raised  the 
question  of  unfair  labor  practices  against  the  IBT,  Joint  Council 
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37  of  the  teamsters,  Locals  206  and  223  of  teamsters,  a  teamsters 
building  association  owned  by  and  housing  teamster  locals,  and 
a  security  plan  office  set  up  by  employers  and  the  teamsters  to 
administer  health  and  welfare  trust  funds  created  under  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  The  defendants  were  trying 
to  prevent  their  employees  from  joining  the  local  of  office  em- 
ployees and  were  encouraging  them  instead  to  become  members 
in  a  local  of  the  Teamsters  Union.^''  The  trial  examiner  sup- 
ported the  contentions  of  the  office  employees  union  and  found 
the  various  teamster  respondents  in  their  role  as  employers 
guilty  of  one  or  more  of  the  five  unfair  labor  practices  specified 
in  the  law  in  section  8(a). 

The  NLRB  itself  never  had  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the 
complaints.  But  the  trial  examiner  established  that  employees 
had  been  solicited  by  the  employing  labor  organizations  with 
respect  to  union  affiliation,  that  they  had  been  discharged  for 
union  activity,  that  they  had  been  intimidated,  that  they  had 
been  discriminated  against  in  anticipation  of  giving  testimony  to 
the  Board,  and  that  the  security  plan  office  had  refused  to  bar- 
gain collectively  even  though  the  office  employees  local  repre- 
sented a  majority  of  its  workers.  The  Board  declared  that  in  its 
entire  twenty  years  of  activity  it  had  not  heretofore  run  across 
an  experience  in  which  employers  visited  reprisals  upon  poten- 
tial witnesses  at  hearings  even  before  they  had  testified. 

The  full  NLRB  in  a  three-two  decision  concluded  that  it  has  no 
jurisdiction  in  this  case.  Three  opinions  were  issued.  The 
majority  held  that  labor  unions,  as  a  type  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, are  subject  as  employers  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
only  in  connection  with  their  purely  commercial  activities  and 
not,  as  in  this  case,  when  their  activities  are  directed  to  advance- 
ment of  employee  interests.  The  dissenters  maintained  that  a 
paradoxical  and  unwarranted  result  is  achieved  when  labor 
unions  are  permitted  to  deny  their  own  employees  the  very 
rights  and  privileges  which  they  so  vigorously  advocated  and 
won  for  employees  of  others.    The  minority  declared  that  em- 
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ployers  would  be  astonished  to  learn  that  unions  might  file 
charges  of  unfair  practices  against  them  but  are  themselves  free 
to  engage  in  such  conduct  without  being  required  to  answer  for 
the  action. 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  a  two-one  decision  upheld  the 
position  of  the  Board.  It  stated  that  the  NLRB  may  refuse  to 
take  jurisdiction  when  unfair  labor  practice  charges  are  brought 
against  unions  in  their  capacity  as  employers.^^  On  May  6, 
1957,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  overruled  the  circuit 
court  and  sent  the  case  back  to  the  NLRB  for  a  decision  on 
the  unfair  labor  practices  issues.  Although  the  Supreme  Court 
held  unanimously  that  labor  unions  are  employers  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  only  by  a  five-four  division 
did  it  rule  that  the  NLRB  does  not  have  power  to  waive  its 
jurisdiction.^^ 


The  union  has  made  considerable  progress  in  improving  the 
economic  conditions  under  which  its  members  labor.  The  means 
employed  to  achieve  these  gains  have  involved  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  collective  bargaining  negotiations  in  a  more 
thoroughgoing  fashion,  on  an  industry-wide  basis,  and  over  a 
larger  geographical  area.  There  are  not  many  factors  which 
are  pertinent  to  the  bargaining  process  which  the  union  has 
neglected  to  consider. 


Chapter    8 


TECHNOLOGICAL  ADVANCE 


UNIONS  ARE  AFFECTED  by  changing  technology.  Generally,  they 
have  resisted  innovations  causing  displacement  of  labor,  but  the 
degree  of  opposition  has  dependend  on  the  union  leaders  in 
charge,  the  prevalent  economic  conditions,  the  work  skills  in- 
volved, and  the  number  of  employees  concerned.  The  Team- 
sters Union  has  shown  a  greater  inclination  than  most  unions 
to  permit  employers  to  use  and  experiment  with  labor-saving 
techniques  and  devices. 

Piggybacking  and  Fishybacking 

The  competition  between  railroads  and  motor  carriers  is  no- 
where more  evident  than  in  connection  with  piggyback  opera- 
tions, but  the  links  which  bind  the  two  industries  are  made 
equally  clear  in  these  ventures.  Piggybacking  is  intended  to 
combine  an  advantage  offered  by  railroads,  lower  unit  cost  of 
moving  goods  between  large  urban  centers  in  long  trains,  with 
one  provided  by  trucks,  ability  to  render  door-to-door  service. 
It  is  ordinarily  performed  by  having  a  semitrailer  pick  up  the 
goods  to  be  transported  at  the  factory  or  store  site  where  the 
shipment  originates,  and  move  them  to  the  rail  freight  yard. 
There  the  trailer  portion  of  the  truck  is  detached  and  put  on  a 
specially  equipped  railroad  flatcar  for  transmission  to  the  destined 
city.  Upon  arrival,  the  trzdler  is  attached  to  another  cab,  which 
delivers  the  goods  to  the  appropriate  factory  or  store.    In  a 
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related  operation,  known  as  fishybacking,  trailers  may  be  moved 
by  ship. 

Shippers  are  more  likely  to  send  goods  by  piggyback  if  speed 
of  delivery  is  not  curtailed  and  rates  charged  are  no  higher 
than  when  motor  trucks  alone  are  used.  Such  conditions  are 
possible.  The  railroad  may  save  some  expenses  normally  in- 
curred at  the  terminal  since  the  motor  freight  company  deUvers 
and  removes  the  load;  and  the  motor  carrier  may  sharply  cut 
its  over-the-road  expenses  for  wages  of  drivers,  fuel,  tolls,  and 
maintenance.  But  although  the  history  of  these  operations  goes 
back  to  1920,^  piggybacking  or  trailer-on-flatcar  service,  tried 
by  fifteen  railroad  companies  in  the  United  States,  has  thus  far 
not  been  very  successful.  The  difficulties  have  centered  around 
the  high  costs  of  handhng  the  trucks,  the  unbalanced  traffic,  and 
the  attitude  of  labor. 

There  are  several  major  types  of  piggyback  operations  in 
use,  each  usually  named  after  the  railroad  which  developed  it. 
The  New  York  Central  plan  is  one  under  which  the  railroad 
handles  trailers  belonging  to  common  carriers  of  motor  vehicles 
at  a  flat  rate,  regardless  of  the  commodity  hauled.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania plan  is  one  under  which  the  railroad  moves  truckload 
freight  in  its  own  trailers  at  rates  which  are  competitive  with 
those  of  the  trucking  industry.  The  New  Haven  plan  is  one 
under  which  the  railroad  handles  all  types  of  carriers  on  a  con- 
tract basis  at  a  flat  rate  regardless  of  commodity.  The  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas  plan  is  one  under  which  the  railroad  handles  its 
own  less-than-carload  shipments  in  its  own  trailers  at  regular 
less-than-carload  rates;  the  raihoad  also  provides  rail-trailer 
service  to  common  carriers  of  motor  trucks  on  a  contract  basis.  ^ 
The  Pennsylvania  plan  is  most  competitive  with  the.  trucking 
industry  while  the  New  York  Central  plan  and  the  New  Haven 
plan  endeavor  to  coordinate  the  two  forms  of  transportation.  The 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas  plan  ehminates  one  of  the  steps  involved 
in  handhng  goods. 
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The  Teamsters  Union  has  mixed  feelings  about  piggybacking 
and  has  refused  to  become  committed  to  it.  Although  the  plans 
clearly  tend  to  displace  truck  drivers,  the  top  leadership  of  the 
union  has  generally  been  more  favorably  disposed  than  the 
heads  of  other  unions  to  accept  technological  change  and  ad- 
vance. To  some  extent,  however.  Beck's  position  is  indecisive, 
and  national  policy  is  not  clearly  formulated.'  Beck  has  said  of 
piggybacking:  "It  has  a  definite  place  in  the  future  of  trans- 
port but  should  be  used  only  when  it  is  the  most  efficient  means  of 
transportation  for  the  shipper."  *  Naturally,  he  frowns  on  any 
trend  that  might  help  strengthen  the  control  of  railroads  over 
land  transportation.  Usually,  piggyback  operations  take  place 
only  after  the  union  has  received  assurances  that  drivers  whose 
jobs  are  affected  will  be  absorbed  elsewhere  in  the  firm.  Gener- 
ally, displaced  employees  are  moved  into  terminal  work. 

Special  attention  was  given  recently  by  an  editorial  in  the 
magazine  published  by  the  IBT  to  fishybacking  operations.  It 
pointed  out  that  the  method  of  shipping  goods  in  which  vessels 
are  used  to  transport  trailers  or  trucks  from  point  to  point  has 
been  gaining  popularity.  The  editorial  stressed  that  this  develop- 
ment had  to  be  watched  closely  by  the  union  since  it  might 
seriously  affect  both  owners  of  truck  fleets  and  drivers.^ 

There  are  several  important  elements  in  the  situation  which 
must  be  evaluated.  Fishybacking  requires  the  use  of  trucks  in 
moving  goods  to  and  from  ships,  but  in  each  such  instance, 
eliminates  a  relatively  long  run.  The  relationship  between  total 
wages  on  a  large  number  of  short  runs  and  the  amount  received 
on  fewer  but  longer  overland  runs  is  not  yet  clear.  However, 
it  is  e\adent  that  teamsters  participate  in  the  movement  of  sea 
cargo  which  under  other  arrangements  could  be  shipped  by  rail 
to  and  from  ships.  Furthermore,  the  new  means  of  transporting 
goods  may  shift  some  work,  formerly  handled  entirely  by  rail- 
roads, to  the  combined  truck-ship  movement.  There  may  be  a 
further  advantage  in  that  drivers  engaged  in  fishybacking  are 
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closer  to  their  home  base  than  when  they  make  long  over-the-road 
runs. 

At  the  present  time,  special  loading  cranes  and  gear,  which 
have  been  devised  to  meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of  fishy- 
backing,  are  used.^  The  development  of  a  new  roll-on,  roll-off 
method  of  operation  requires  special  docking  and  terminal 
facilities  but  reduces  loading  and  unloading  time  of  dry  cargo 
truck  units  by  80  per  cent  over  current  techniques.  Use  of 
fishybacking  for  water  shipment  enables  the  shipper  to  eliminate 
much  of  the  cost  of  rehandling  now  required,  minimizes  pil- 
ferage and  cargo  damage,  and  utilizes  means  of  transportation 
which  are  cheaper  than  the  others.  Furthermore,  it  reduces  wear 
and  tear  on  the  highways  and  eliminates  some  traffic  congestion. 
Testimony  before  a  Congressional  committee  disclosed  that  it 
would  require  2,000  to  2,200  trucks  an  entire  week  to  move  the 
same  amount  of  cargo  handled  by  twenty  tankers,  each  accom- 
modating fifty-eight  35 -ton  trailer  bodies,  engaged  in  fishyback- 
ing.'^  The  shipping  industry  favors  this  means  of  moving  goods, 
but  the  railroad  industry  has  been  worried  about  it. 

In  the  leading  specific  case  where  piggyback  operations  have 
been  successfully  undertaken,  the  union  has  fought  hard  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  and  extension  of  the  project.  A  very  successful 
trailer-on-flatcar  service  has  been  conducted  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  since  1937.  Over 
the  years,  the  expansion  in  this  phase  of  the  company's  business 
has  been  substantial.  In  the  early  1950's,  the  operation  involved 
the  movement  of  50,000  trailers,  though  it  accounted  for  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  of  the  railroad.  Trailers 
are  transported  between  Boston  and  other  points  in  New 
England,  but  principally  to  New  York  City.  Trailers,  to  be 
shipped  from  Boston,  are  delivered  to  the  railroad  freight  yard  by 
employees  of  motor  carriers.  They  are  then  detached  from  the 
tractors  and  driven  by  special  devices  onto  flatcars  of  the  rail- 
road by  employees  of  the  New  England  Transportation  Company, 
a  motor  carrier  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  New  Haven.   The 
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trailers  are  secured  to  the  flatcars  by  employees  of  the  railroad. 

Boston  Local  25  of  the  IBT  has  been  the  local  most  concerned 
with  the  encroachment  of  piggybacking  on  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  truck  drivers.  In  1946,  and  again  in  1949,  Local  25 
sought,  without  success,  agreement  from  the  motor  carriers  to 
cease  shipping  trailers  by  piggyback.  Additional  eflorts  were 
made  subsequently  by  the  union  but  they  failed  too.  Notwith- 
standing the  adverse  attitude  of  motor  carriers  to  any  limita- 
tion on  this  form  of  shipping  goods,  union  representatives  con- 
ducted negotiations  with  a  number  of  motor  carriers  to  bring 
about  some  restrictions,  in  part  to  alleviate  the  tension  within 
the  local  created  by  members  who  had  been  insisting  that  control 
should  be  exercised  over  this  form  of  transportation.  Finally,  in 
July,  1952,  when  relations  between  motor  carriers  and  the  union 
were  unsteady  and  strained.  Local  25  decided  to  bring  the  issue 
to  a  head.  Two  business  agents  were  assigned  to  patrol  the  en- 
trance to  the  yard  where  trailers  are  delivered. 

The  business  agents  succeeded  in  persuading  drivers  of  a  num- 
ber of  truck-drawn  trailers  owned  by  companies  with  whom 
the  local  had  collective  bargaining  agreements  to  refrain  from 
deli\'ering  the  trailers.  Furthermore,  employees  of  the  New 
England  Transportation  Company,  with  whom  the  local  had  a 
contract,  also  were  induced  not  to  load  previously  delivered 
trailers  onto  the  flatcars. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  local,  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  IBT,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  international,  was 
undertaking  a  vigorous  campaign  against  piggybacking.  The 
railroad  reacted  by  seeking  and  securing  a  permanent  injunc- 
tion in  the  Massachusetts  courts  to  prevent  the  union  from  pur- 
suing its  picketing  and  allegedly  unlawful  secondary  boycott 
activities.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  held 
that  although  a  state  court  ordinarily  lacks  authority  to  enjoin 
unfair  labor  practices  aflecting  interstate  commerce,  it  would 
take  jurisdiction  in  this  controversy  because  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act's  definition  of  "employer,"  as  interpreted  by  the  National 
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Labor  Relations  Board,  cast  doubt  on  the  railroad's  ability  to 
obtain  relief.  (Employer-employee  relationships  in  the  railroad 
industry  are  subject  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act.)  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  however,  overruled  the  Massachusetts 
courts  and  held  that  the  NLRB  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
handle  complaints  against  persons  subject  to  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  even  when  brought  by  a  railroad.  Without  judging  the 
merits  of  the  case,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  reversed 
the  judgment  of  the  state  courts  and  advised  the  railroad  to 
seek  a  remedy  from  the  NLRB.®  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  found,  however,  that  piggyback  operations  by  the  railroad 
have  brought  about  a  loss  of  work  for  teamsters,  who  otherwise 
would  have  driven  the  tractors  and  trailers  over  the  highways. 

Beyond  the  compHcations  arising  from  the  attitude  of  organized 
labor,  there  are  several  other  problems  connected  with  the  com- 
bined rail-truck  shipment  of  goods  that  have  to  be  worked  out 
before  the  future  of  these  operations  is  assured.  Primarily, 
they  concern  legal  matters  and  the  general  relationship  between 
the  railroad  and  the  trucking  industries.  The  ICC  has  dis- 
tinguished between  motor  freight  service  and  rail-trailer  service; 
and  tariff  schedules  for  specific  commodities  have  not  been 
worked  out  in  many  piggyback  operations.  Rates  set  by  the 
railroads  must  be  low  enough  to  yield  the  trucker  a  profit  above 
what  he  would  obtain  in  over-the-road  shipments  but  they  must 
also  provide  fair  returns  to  the  railroads.  Historic  jealousies  and 
rivalries  between  the  railroad  industry  and  the  trucking  industry 
must  be  overcome  and  cooperation  between  the  two  must  be 
achieved  before  piggyback  operations  will  have  a  chance  to 
succeed. 

Even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  however,  the 
role  of  piggybacking  appears  to  be  limited.  There  are  several 
reasons  why  this  is  so.  In  many  regions  of  the  country,  rail 
facilities  are  inadequate  to  provide  the  service  or  divert  truck 
traffic  in  significant  amounts.  Furthermore,  profitable  rail-trailer 
operations  occur  only  where  the  freight  volume  of  traffic  is 
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sufficiently  high  to  run  full  trains  on  frequent  service;  and  such 
conditions  usually  exist  only  between  large  centers.  The  railroads 
will  be  pressed  even  harder  as  new  turnpikes  are  built  and  are 
opened  to  truck  traffic  since  use  of  superhighways  tends  to 
reduce  costs  of  moving  trucks  and  improves  service.  Finally, 
piggybacking  may  not  succeed  in  many  places  because  railroads 
are  not  able  to  reduce  freight  charges  sufficiently  to  counter- 
balance the  disadvantage  connected  with  slower  delivery  of 
goods. 

Productivity 

The  persons  who  are  most  familiar  with  trucking  operations 
do  not  agree  as  to  whether  productivity  of  labor  in  the  industry 
has  been  going  up  or  down.  This  problem,  however,  has  not 
had  much  significance  at  the  bargaining  table,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  some  representatives  of  management  and  some  representa- 
tives of  labor  have  taken  positions  on  each  side  of  the  argument. 
Secondly,  statistical  evidence  has  thus  far  not  yet  been  produced 
to  establish  the  facts.  There  is  general  agreement,  however, 
that  productivity  of  labor  has  risen  in  intercity  motor  freight 
transportation  as  distinguished  from  operations  encompassing 
local  freight  and  pickup  and  delivery  services.  But  even  in 
over-the-road  trucking,  conclusions  have  been  based  on  logic 
rather  than  on  empirical  verification. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  by  government  agencies 
in  computing  productivity  of  workers  over  long  periods  of  time 
in  manufacturing,  in  mining,  on  the  railroads,  and  even  in 
agriculture.  The  measure  used  has  been  expressed  as  output  per 
man-hour  whenever  possible  but  lack  of  certain  information 
or  the  nature  of  the  work  involved  has  necessitated  that  the 
indexes  sometimes  be  computed  in  other  forms— such  as  output 
per  man  or  ton-miles  per  man. 

Statistical  data  to  determine  the  changing  productivity  of 
labor  in  the  trucking  industry  is  not  available  to  permit  thorough 
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and  precise  computations.  More  rudimentary  calculations  would 
be  extremely  unreliable.  A  study  of  output,  employment,  and 
productivity  in  transportation  made  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  published  in  1951,  says:  "...  data  for 
.  .  .  local  trucking  .  .  .  are  not  included.  Failure  to  cover 
these  activities,  which  undoubtedly  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
study,  is  due  simply  and  solely  to  lack  of  data  ...  no  employ- 
ment indexes  could  be  constructed  for  .  .  .  motor  trucking 
.  .  .  "  ^  The  study  did  not  give  any  meaningful  statistics  on 
productivity  in  the  trucking  industry  either  for  over-the-road  or 
local  hauling  because  of  a  paucity  of  data. 

The  crudest  figures  for  changes  in  labor  productivity  would  be 
obtained  from  the  ratio  of  ton-miles  of  freight  to  man-hours  of 
work,  but  special  care  has  to  be  taken  to  assure  the  comparability 
of  the  two  series.  A  problem  injected  by  the  use  of  ton-miles 
arises  from  changes  in  the  product-mix  or  type  of  goods  hauled, 
but  it  might  be  partially  alleviated  by  employing  a  series  repre- 
senting value  of  the  product  transported  or  value  added  by  the 
services  of  truckers  as  a  check  on  the  other.  Various  other  fac- 
tors must  be  given  careful  consideration  in  measuring  produc- 
tivity. Driving  speeds  and  length  of  the  trip  are  affected  by  the 
construction  of  turnpikes,  by  the  use  of  diesel  engines,  and  by 
provisions  in  union  contracts.  Piggyback  operations  have  an 
impact  on  output  per  man-hour.  Productivity  is  linked  to 
efficiency  of  operations  connected  with  routing  schedules  and 
with  techniques  devised  for  loading  and  unloading  trucks.  Re- 
cent developments  affecting  carriers  include  palletizing  freight, 
fork  lift  operations,  use  of  trailers  with  specially  designed  in- 
teriors to  increase  the  load  capacity,  and  consolidated  pickup  and 
delivery  service  out  of  common  terminak.  Productivity  is  de- 
pendent on  the  legal  weight  limits  for  trucks  set  by  states,  the 
size  of  trucks,  the  number  and  duration  of  coffee  breaks,  and  the 
amount  of  traffic  congestion  on  the  streets  and  highways.  Labor 
productivity  in  the  trucking  industry  is  also  affected  by  any 
shifts  from  local  to  intercity  hauling  or  vice  versa. 
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One  careful  study  set  forth  procedures  to  be  followed  in  mea- 
suring and  comparing  productivity  and  costs  in  the  deliveries 
made  by  department  stores.^^  The  most  important  measure  of 
productivity  is  the  number  of  pieces  deHvered  per  driver-hour. 
It  should  be  supplemented  both  by  determining  the  number  of 
miles  per  driver-day  to  give  an  indication  of  the  size  of  territory 
covered  and  by  measuring  the  relative  size  per  piece  in  terms 
of  cubic  displacement,  length,  and  weight.  Driver-hours  should 
include  a  fraction  of  the  work  performed  by  loaders  and  helpers. 
The  more  important  factors  affecting  delivery  productivity  in- 
clude size  of  the  area  and  volume  of  packages  delivered  in  it, 
topography  and  chmate,  traffic  and  street  conditions,  types  of 
dwellings,  average  size  of  packages,  attitude  of  workers  towards 
the  job,  and  union  rules.  Unfortunately,  the  study  does  not  deal 
with  productivity  trends  nor  does  it  make  any  actual  comparisons 
between  firms. 


The  leaders  of  the  union  have  recognized  the  economic  con- 
siderations which  are  important  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
rank-and-file  members  but  they  have  not  all  been  equally  cogni- 
zant of  the  moral  responsibilities  which  they  owe  to  the  mem- 
bership and  to  the  public.  Serious  problems  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  their  administration  of  union  welfare  funds,  their 
conduct  of  union  afTairs,  and  their  attitude  towards  the  laws 
regulating  labor  relations. 


Chapter    9 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  WELFARE  FUNDS 


DURING  THE  PAST  five  years  there  have  been  a  few  well  pub- 
licized revelations  about  some  welfare  funds  established  for  the 
benefit  of  members  of  the  Teamsters  Union.  There  is  no  justi- 
fication for  the  corrupt  and  questionable  practices  which  have 
been  exposed  by  Congressional  hearings.  Publicity,  however, 
eliminated  many  undesirable  features  in  welfare  and  pension 
funds.  The  most  recent  and  complete  study  of  welfare  and  pen- 
sion funds  by  Congress,  concluded  in  1956,  did  not  find  any 
special  problems  in  the  IBT. 

Expansion  of  Welfare  and  Pension  Funds 

The  development  of  union  health,  welfare,  and  pension  funds 
on  a  large  scale,  supported  mainly  by  contributions  of  employers, 
is  a  recent  phenomenon.  Many  factors  have  been  responsible 
for  the  growth  of  security  programs.  A  few  are  not  new,  but 
others  first  became  important  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Major  forces  which  have  driven  workers  towards  establish- 
ment of  welfare  funds  are  the  desire  to  assure  the  means  to  meet 
medical  costs  arising  from  health  and  employment  hazards  and 
the  need  for  protection  against  loss  of  income  during  emer- 
gencies. Only  recently  has  it  become  generally  well  known  that 
insurance  may  be  obtained  more  economically  by  persons  acting 
as  a  group  rather  than  as  individuals.  Moreover,  during  the 
past  decade  and  a  half,  business  firms  have  been  in  a  position  to 
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obtain  coverage  for  their  employees  at  a  low  net  cost  because 
they  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  tax  deductions  allowed  under 
the  federal  corporate  tax  schedules  for  contributions  to  such 
programs.  Wage  stabilization  and  wage  freezing  controls  by 
the  federal  government  during  the  Second  World  War  led 
unions  to  work  out  and  expand  the  concept  of  fringe  benefits 
under  which  workers  receive  a  variety  of  supplements  to  their 
regular  pay.  Such  payments  were  permitted  by  the  government 
because  they  were  deemed  noninflationary.  Decisions  by  federal 
courts  in  the  years  1948  through  1950  which  established  the 
principle  that  welfare  and  pension  matters  are  bargainable  is- 
sues, intensified  and  accelerated  demands  by  workers. 

Labor  has  driven  hard  since  1948  to  secure  and  expand  wel- 
fare and  pension  benefits.  It  has  maintained  that  governmental 
programs  are  inadequate  and  has  pointed  to  an  increased  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  workers  to  provide  security  for  old  age. 
Furthermore,  advances  in  medicine  and  higher  costs  of  care 
have  made  it  more  difficult  for  many  workers  to  provide  medical 
attention  for  themselves  and  their  families.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  welfare  and  pension  schemes  have  become  extremely  popular 
and  that  the  number,  extent  of  coverage,  and  size  of  funds  set 
up  for  union  members  have  increased  rapidly  during  the  past 
decade.  The  funds  cover  a  wide  variety  of  arrangements  between 
employers  and  unions  and  provide  benefits  for  workers  at  the 
partial  (in  about  a  third  of  the  cases)  or  full  expense  (in  the  re- 
maining cases)  of  the  employer.  The  most  important  programs 
include  medical  insurance,  hospitalization,  payments  during  sick- 
ness or  injury  sustained  in  an  accident  off  the  job,  surgical  care, 
and  Hfe  insurance.  Most  of  them  also  provide  protection  for 
families  of  employees. 

As  the  magnitude  of  the  funds  has  increased,  the  number  of 
abuses  has  multiplied.  Although  Congressional  investigations  of 
welfare  and  pension  programs  have  dealt  mainly  with  activities 
of  trade  unions,  employers  are  not  free  of  criticism.  Many 
corrupt  practices  involved  in  the  establishment  and  administra- 
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tion  of  funds  have  been  carried  on  with  the  tacit  consent  of  in- 
dustry trustees  or  in  some  cases  have  been  possible  only  because 
management  did  not  pay  attention  to  what  was  happening. 
Numerous  problems  have  arisen  where  the  fund  is  under  joint 
control  of  trustees  selected  by  the  union  and  by  employers.  Such 
operation,  especially  common  when  an  industry  engages  in 
multiemployer  bargaining,  is  frequently  the  case  among  teamsters, 
construction  workers,  bakers,  and  electricians.  Advantages  gained 
in  pooling  many  employers  under  one  fund  include  lower 
premiums,  simpler  administration,  and  continuous  coverage  for 
workers  who  change  jobs.  Abuses  are  frequent  in  welfare  funds 
providing  for  health  hazards  because  costs  are  not  readily  pre- 
dictable and  hence  premiums  and  commissions  cannot  be 
standardized  by  any  regulating  body  but  must  be  set  mainly 
by  the  insurance  companies  involved.  Pension  funds,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  linked  closely  to  life  expectancy  and  do  not 
offer  the  same  difficulties. 

Insurance  carriers  of  welfare  programs  have  sometimes  been 
wiUing  to  pay  unusual  commissions  and  fees  to  secure  new 
business,  and  a  few  union  leaders  have  not  been  averse  to  tak- 
ing bribes  for  establishing  a  contact.  Vigorous  competition 
among  carriers  has  led  to  instances  where  premium  bids  have 
been  too  low  to  cover  claims.  The  result  has  been  that  sub- 
sequently benefits  had  to  be  reduced,  premium  rates  raised, 
or  the  policy  dropped  by  the  carrier.  If  the  fund  must  seek 
a  new  carrier,  it  is  faced  with  the  high  acquisition  costs  of  a 
new  policy. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  union  funds  in  the  United 
States  and  cases  involving  wrongdoing  have  been  relatively  few. 
Some  funds  which  have  been  under  scrutiny  and  criticism  are 
administered  by  locals  of  the  Teamsters  Union.  Yet  is  it  im- 
portant to  realize  that  locals  of  the  IBT  are  linked  to  a  far 
greater  number  of  welfare  funds  which  involve  some  element 
of  union  administration  than  any  other  union.  Furthermore, 
the  international  office  of  the  IBT  has  not  been  able  to  gain 
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any  control  over  the  funds.  Most  fund  transgressions  take  place 
at  local  and  regional  levels  and  usually  occur  when  internationals 
have  no  voice  in  regulating  locals  in  these  matters.  After  months 
of  investigation  of  welfare  and  pension  plans,  Paul  H.  Douglas 
(Democrat,  Illinois)  chairman  of  a  Senate  subcommittee  on 
welfare  funds  and  pensions  stated:  "There  is  an  imperative 
need  for  federal  legislation  which  would  help  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  intended  beneficiaries  and  prevent  breaches  of 
trust  and  exploitation  by  unscrupulous  individuals."  ^ 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947  includes  certain  provisions  with 
regard  to  welfare  and  pension  funds.  In  section  302(c)(5),  it 
declares  that  employers  may  make  payments  into  a  union  trust 
fund  set  up  for  the  benefit  of  their  employees,  families,  and 
dependents  provided  that  "the  detailed  basis  on  which  such  pay- 
ments are  to  be  made  is  specified  in  a  written  agreement  with 
the  employer,  and  employees  and  employers  are  equally  repre- 
sented in  the  administration  of  such  fund  .  .  .  and  shall  also 
contain  provisions  for  an  annual  audit  of  the  trust  fund,  a  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  which  shall  be  available  for  inspection  by 
interested  persons  .  .  ."'  ^  Exemption  from  these  restrictions  is 
granted  to  trust  funds  set  up  by  collective  agreement  prior  to 
January  1,  1946.  Willful  violation  of  these  provisions  is  a  mis- 
demeanor and  subjects  the  offender  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  a  year,  or  to  both. 
The  interpretation  made  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  however, 
is  that  the  law  does  not  provide  any  penalty  for  abuses  or  mal- 
administration and  there  have  therefore  been  no  prosecutions 
under  this  section.^  As  long  as  the  fund  is  established  in  con- 
formity with  the  statutory  language,  there  is  no  specific  federal 
law  which  makes  it  illegal  for  managers  of  the  trust  to  ransack 
or  loot  the  assets  of  the  fund.  Furthermore,  the  Act  deals  only 
with  jointly  managed  plans  and  does  not  extend  to  the  larger 
percentage  of  them,  those  in  which  the  employer  provides  the 
benefits  directly  or  through  an  insurer,  those  in  which  the  em- 
ployer administers  the  plan,   and  those  in  which  benefits  are 
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provided  by  the  union  but  where  the  employer  does  not  make 
a  direct  payment  to  the  union. 

The  only  other  federal  statute  which  attempts  to  protect  the 
rights  of  beneficiaries  of  welfare  and  pension  plans  is  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Section  501(c)(9)  covers  exemption 
of  welfare  funds  from  taxes.  Section  401  sets  up  requirements 
which  must  be  met  before  a  pension  fund  can  gain  tax  exemption. 
The  exemption  may  be  lost  if  moneys  from  the  fund  are  used 
in  any  of  a  Hst  of  prohibited  transactions,  which  involve  dealings 
between  the  trustees  and  the  entity  which  set  up  the  trust,  that 
would  benefit  the  company  at  the  expense  of  the  employees. 
The  transactions,  however,  are  not  actually  forbidden  by  the 
revenue  law  but  are  only  inconsistent  with  continued  tax  ex- 
emption.* 

Some  Congressional  Criticisms  of  Teamster  Fund  Operations 

A  special  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  headed  by  Wint  Smith 
(Republican,  Kansas)  investigated  welfare  funds  and  racketeer- 
ing in  1953.  The  hearings  were  held  in  Detroit  in  November  and 
continued  the  probe  begun  the  previous  June.  They  were  con- 
cerned primarily  with  welfare  fund  insurance  activities  of  Paul 
Dorfman,  his  son  Allen  M.  Dorfman,  and  Dr.  Leo  Perlman. 
Many  important  problems  raised  were  connected  with  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  men  to  James  R.  HofTa  and  the  welfare  fund 
of  the  central  states  drivers  of  the  IBT.  The  report  of  the  sub- 
committee particularly  insisted  that  there  is  need  to  study  the 
questions  raised  when  unions  or  union  officials  become  business 
competitors  of  an  employer  whose  workers  they  represent  in 
collective  bargaining.  The  subcommittee  pointed  out  that  em- 
ployers may  legally  resist  the  demands  of  a  union,  yet  are  not 
in  a  position  to  do  so  if  the  same  union  or  its  officers  operate  a 
competitive  business.  It  felt  that  collective  bargaining  in  such 
cases  should  not  be  made  mandatory  or  even  permitted  by  fed- 
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eral  statute  and  suggested  that  unless  checked  the  practice  might 
soon  become  commonplace.^ 

The  subcommittee  seriously  questioned  the  ethics  of  various 
business  arrangements  which  were  disclosed  at  the  hearings. 
Testimony  revealed  that  in  Detroit,  James  R.  Hoffa  and  his 
friend  Owen  Bert  Brennan,  head  of  IBT  Local  337,  through 
their  wives,  were  engaged  in  the  trucking  business.  A  venture 
known  as  Test  Fleet  was  organized  to  lease  equipment  to  Com- 
mercial Carriers,  a  company  specializing  in  over-the-road  haul- 
ing of  automobiles.  Test  Fleet  was  established  at  a  cost  of  $4,000 
but  in  four  years  it  returned  dividends  to  the  wives  of  the  two 
teamster  officials  amounting  to  $62,000.  Frank  Fitzsimmons, 
another  Detroit  teamster  official,  gained  full  control  of  a  film 
delivery  business  originally  owned  by  a  man  with  whom  his 
union  had  recurring  labor  troubles.  (In  the  process,  the  first 
owner  lost  a  $30,000  to  $40,000  yearly  enterprise,  was  forced 
out  of  a  specialized  industry  where  he  had  had  twenty-five  years 
of  experience,  and  was  reduced  to  employment  as  a  janitor  at 
$50.00  a  week.)  In  Minneapolis,  Sidney  L.  Brennan,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  IBT,  had  a  personal  financial  interest  in  the  Red 
Truck  Line  of  that  city. 

At  the  hearings,  Hoffa  set  forth  in  some  detail  a  multitudinous 
bit  of  personal  business  connections,  transactions,  and  invest- 
ments which  indicated  a  complex  pattern  of  relationships.^ 
Hoffa  also  gave  the  subcommittee  a  listing  of  his  larger  creditors 
and  outstanding  debts,  many  of  which  were  as  high  as  $5,000, 
but  none  of  which  was  collateralized.  At  the  preliminary  hear- 
ing in  June,  1953,  Hoffa  had  refused  to  answer  a  series  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  his  business  activities  and  the  employment  of 
his  wife  by  the  Teamsters  Union.  As  a  result,  two  subcommittees 
of  Congress  recommended  that  the  full  committees  take  the 
necessarv-  steps  to  have  him  cited  for  contempt  of  Congress. 
But  analysis  of  the  November,  1953,  record  of  the  hearings  con- 
vinced the  subcommittee  involved  there  that  Hoffa  had  purged 
himself,   and   it   recommended   that   the   matter   of   contempt, 
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which  had  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  Congress,  be  considered 
closed. 

Hoffa    was   questioned    by   William    F.    McKenna,    general 
counsel  of  the  House  committee  on  government  operations. 

Mr.  McKenna.  Mr.  Hoffa,  can  you,  from  your  memory,  give 
us  a  list  of  your  financial  holdings?  .  .  . 

Mr.  Hofifa.  ...  I  bought  my  house  in  1938,  and  I  think  I 
moved  in  in  the  last  part  of  1939.  The  house  cost  me  $6,800. 
I  still  live  in  it.  Later  on  I  bought  a  farm,  and  I  paid  $6,500 
for  the  farm.  .  .  .  Later  on  I  became  a  stockholder  in  the 
Terminal  Realty  Co.  Oren  DeMaas  put  up  the  money  for  the 
stock  .  .  . 

Mr.  McKenna.  Did  he  hold  stock  in  trust  for  any  other 
member  of  the  Teamsters  Union? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  For  Bert  Brennan.  .  .  .  Oren  DeMaas  put  up 
$25,000  for  us.  .  .  . 

Mr.  McKenna.    Did  you  ever  receive  any  lots  from  him?  .  .  . 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Walter's  Lake  is  a  lake  right  outside  of  Pontiac, 
and  we  decided  that  we  were  going  to  subdivide  this  lake.  .  .  . 
I  bought  two  lots,  and  I  think  Oren  gave  each  one  of  my  chil- 
dren a  lot  alongside  of  the  property  that  I  had.  .  .  . 

Mr.  McKenna.   But  it  was  a  gift  from  Oren  DeMaas? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Yes.  ...  I  have  an  interest  in  the  Northwestern 
Oil  Co.,  N.  Dak.,  Bismarck.  ...  It  is  a  question  of  buying  leases 
and  selling  leases.  ...  I  sold  my  farm,  bought  a  cottage,  and 
paid  $6,500  for  the  cottage  .  .  .  George  Fitzgerald,  my  good 
friend  here,  got  interested  in  a  brewery  at  Flint,  Mich.  Him 
and  Matheson  got  going  around  with  it  pretty  strong,  and  they 
finally,  Matheson  inveigled  me  to  get  into  it  along  with  George. 
.  .  .  what  the  PMI  was.  .  .  .  We  had  set  up  a  company  for 
various  enterprises,  a  little  syndicate  of  our  own,  to  loan 
moneys  .  .  . 

Mr.  McKenna.  Were  you  at  any  time  interested  in  the 
Columbus  Trotting  Association?  .  .  . 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Yes;  I  was.  I  think  I  had  a  sixteenth  or  a  thirty- 
second.  ...  So  I  sold  the  farm  and  bought  the  lake  property 
and  got  along  with  that,  and  then  we  got  involved  in  the  ques- 
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tion  of  Jack-O-Lantern  Lodge.  ...  up  in  Wisconsin  ...  As  I 
said,  Joll  Properties  is  a  leasing  company  .  .  .  Jack-O-Lantern 
is  a  camp  ...  for  girls  from  the  age  of  5  to  15.  .  .  . 

Mr.  McKenna.  Have  you  ever  had  an  interest  in  .  .  .  Theatre 
Service  Co.?  .  .  . 

Mr.  Hoffa.  Yes.  ...  a  company  which  hauls  film  and  other 
commodities  ...  it  got  a  truck  from  me  and  $500  to  operate.  .  .  . 

Mr.  McKenna.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  that  shortly 
after  your  wife  acquired  this  interest  in  Theatre  Trucking  that 
a  letter  went  out  to  all  of  the  theater  owners  oflfering  them 
guaranteed  uninterrupted  service,  or  something  to  that  effect? 
.  .  .  How  much  is  the  Joll  Properties  worth  .  .  .  ? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  ...  In  the  neighborhood  of  $90,000.  .  .  .  Whisper- 
ing Pines  Ranch  Camp  was  the  first  site  that  was  looked  at  for 
the  purposes  of  establishing  the  girls'  camp.  A  check  was  drawn 
from  Test  Fleet  as  a  down  payment  on  Whispering  Pines.  .  .  . 
Mr.  McKenna. 

Mr.  McKenna.  .  .  .  Do  you  owe  anybody  any  money? 

Mr.  Hoffa.    Considerable  money,  yes,  sir. 

Much  of  the  hearings  revolved  around  the  central  states  wel- 
fare fund  and  a  summan-  of  the  testimony  is  given  in  the  report 
of  the  subcommittee.  Two  important  reasons  underlie  the  unrest 
which  attended  the  fund  from  its  inception.  First,  the  retention 
rate— covering  costs  of  administration— charged  by  Union  Casu- 
alty Company  (the  insurance  carrier,  controlled  by  Leo  Perlman, 
which  issued  the  policy  to  the  central  states  drivers  welfare  fund) 
amounted  to  17.5  per  cent  of  the  premiums.  This  was  the  highest 
proposed  by  any  bidder.  Secondly,  the  employer  trustees  ap- 
parently did  not  know  that  a  broker,  Allen  M.  Dorfman,  would 
be  designated  to  receive  commissions  on  the  insurance  sale.  In 
October,  1954,  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department  re- 
voked the  license  held  by  Dorfman's  agency  when  he  refused  to 
show  his  books  to  examiners,'  but  this  action  did  not  affect 
Dorfman's  business  in  other  states.  After  the  initiation  of 
this  insurance  contract,  the  welfare  fund  of  the  Michigan  Con- 
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ference  of  Teamsters,  which  covers  intracity  drivers  in  Michigan, 
shifted  its  insurance  from  another  carrier  to  the  Union  Casualty 
Company  and  in  addition  invested  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
in  preferred  stock  of  the  company.  HofTa  is  president  of  the 
Michigan  conference,  although  not  a  trustee  of  its  welfare  fund. 
The  subcommittee  reported  that  when  the  central  states  employer 
trustees  sought  an  investigation  of  the  financial  soundness  of 
Union  Casualty  Company,  they  were  successfully  resisted  by 
Hoffa. 

It  has  never  been  disclosed  what  Dorfman  did  with  $101,000 
which  he  withdrew  from  his  agency's  bank.  There  is  no  record 
of  disbursements.  Claiming  the  protection  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution,  under  which  a  person 
does  not  have  to  testify  against  himself,  Dorfman  refused  to  an- 
swer any  questions  concerning  his  finances.  It  was  not  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Congressional  committee  that  the  annual 
commission  of  5  per  cent  which  the  Dorfman  agency  received  for 
getting  the  central  states  welfare  fund  contract  for  the  carrier 
was  a  payment  merited  by  the  work  it  performed.  The  normal 
rate  in  similar  situations  is  far  less. 

The  subcommittee  declared  that  the  welfare  fund  of  Min- 
neapolis Local  544  of  the  IBT  furnishes  a  dramatic  and  bizarre 
illustration  of  the  urgent  need  for  a  careful  study  to  determine 
adequate  regulations  to  safeguard  funds  for  their  true  bene- 
ficiaries. Testimony  of  Eugene  J.  Williams,  secretary  and  busi- 
ness agent  of  the  local,  showed  that  he  administers  two  separate 
pension  funds  financed  by  employer  contributions,  in  addition 
to  the  welfare  fund.  Seven  per  cent  of  the  money  paid  into  the 
funds  is  set  aside  to  cover  administrative  costs.  Williams,  how- 
ever, was  unable  to  tell  the  subcommittee  what  his  salary  was  for 
the  current  year,  could  not  estimate  salaries  of  office  employees, 
did  not  know  the  approximate  amount  of  office  expenses,  knew 
little  about  various  reports  he  signed,  and  was  accountable  to 
no  one  for  the  use  of  this  money.  Williams,  however,  did  use  the 
welfare  fund  as  a  springboard  for  launching  a  private  business 
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enterprise— Williams'  Bar  and  Cafe  in  Minneapolis.  The  em- 
ployers advanced  $10,000  from  the  welfare  fund  to  the  adminis- 
tration fund  in  lieu  of  a  loan  to  Williams,  but  the  standard  ad- 
ministration cost  was  reduced  from  7  to  6  per  cent  until  the  ad- 
vance was  oflset.  Additional  personal  loans  were  secured  by  Wil- 
liams for  the  project,  two  of  them  from  trucking  employers.  One 
of  the  employers  was  actually  involved  in  a  strike  with  Local  544 
at  the  time  the  loan  was  negotiated.® 

The  subcommittee  also  criticized  a  number  of  actions  taken 
by  Hoff a.  These  included :  ( 1 )  his  authorization  for  periodic 
destruction  of  union  records;  (2)  his  attendance  at  meetings  held 
by  fund  trustees  in  those  cases  where  he  is  not  a  member;  and 
(3)  his  decision  to  make  business  agents  of  two  officers  whose 
local  was  placed  under  a  trusteeship  when  they  were  indicted. 
The  subcommittee  found  that  Pontiac  Local  614  followed  a 
"slippery  practice"  in  accepting  nominations  for  office  during  the 
first  few  days  of  the  month— a  period  in  which  candidates  are 
technically  ineligible  because  under  the  checkoff  system  used  by 
the  local,  employers  do  not  mail  dues  to  it  until  several  days 
after  the  first  of  the  month.  Members  are  therefore  not  in  "good 
standing"  and  may  be  barred  from  running.* 

Later  hearings  conducted  by  a  House  subcommittee  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  in  September,  1954,  pursuant  to  recommendations 
of  the  Smith  subcommittee,  showed  that  Frank  W.  Brewster, 
head  of  the  western  conference,  was  a  partner  of  George  C. 
Newell,  broker  for  the  insurance  funds  in  the  western  conference, 
in  a  horseracing  business.  Although  each  partner  owned  half 
of  the  business,  Newell  contributed  a  far  greater  portion  of  the 
money.^"  Senate  hearings  in  the  spring  of  1955  showed  that 
a  \ace  president  of  the  IBT  was  closely  connected  with  the 
Auxiliary  Corporation  and  New  Linen  Supply  Corporation. 
These  enterprises  allegedly  were  established  by  locals  of  the 
Laundry  Workers  International  Union  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans  to  employers  in  that  industry  whose  business  was  not  far- 
ing well."    The  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  was  amazed  that 
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Sidney  L.  Brennan  had  collected  nearly  $12,000  between  1952 
and  1954  as  a  welfare  deputy  of  the  Laundry  Workers  Interna- 
tional Union  to  process  and  screen  claims  of  members  of  three 
locals  of  that  union.  It  considered  Brennan  an  unusual  selection 
for  that  task/^  Another  Congressional  subcommittee  criticized 
the  way  in  which  the  welfare  fund  of  Local  436  in  Cleveland  was 
administered.^^ 

The  Findings  of  the  Douglas  Subcommittee 

The  most  exhaustive  study  of  welfare  and  pension  plans  in  the 
United  States  was  made  by  the  subcommittee  on  welfare  and 
pension  funds  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  It  was  begun  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Irving  M.  Ives  (Republican,  New  York)  in  May,  1954,  after 
a  statement  in  Eisenhower's  message  to  Congress  on  January  11, 
1954,  recognized  the  need  for  an  investigation  of  this  matter. 
In  1955,  Paul  H.  Douglas  became  chairman,  and  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee  was  expanded.  Hearings  were  held  in  March, 
April,  July,  November,  and  December,  1955.  A  large  number 
of  field  studies  were  made  by  the  staff.  Interim  reports  were 
issued  in  January  and  July  of  that  year  and  a  final  report  was 
made  in  April,   1956. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  over  75  million  persons,  29  mil- 
lion employees  and  46  million  dependents,  are  covered  in  some 
measure  by  employee  welfare  and  pension  programs.  Over 
$6,800,000,000  are  contributed  annually  to  such  programs,  of 
which  employers  pay  in  about  $4,500,000,000  and  employees 
$2,300,000,000.  Between  $20  and  $25  billion  have  been  amassed 
as  reserves  against  contingencies  under  the  programs,  mainly  in 
connection  with  pension  plans.  The  government  permits  em- 
ployers to  deduct  costs  of  operation  and  contributions' to  the  pro- 
grams from  taxable  income;  income  from  investment  of  reserves 
is  also  exempt  from  taxes.^* 

Back  in  1945,  only  a  half  million  workers  were  covered  by  vari- 
ous plans  which  had  been  negotiated  under  collective  bargaining 
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agreements,  but  by  the  middle  of  1948  the  figure  had  reached 
3  million.  The  success  of  the  steel  and  automobile  workers 
unions  in  gaining  pension  plans  in  1949  and  1950  gave  new 
momentum  to  the  drives  of  other  workers  so  that  by  early 
1954  more  than  11.3  milHon  workers  or  two-thirds  of  the  total 
union  membership  and  70  per  cent  of  those  covered  by  collective 
agreements  had  protection  under  at  least  one  forfn  of  pension  and 
welfare  plan  negotiated  by  unions.^^  About  7  million  workers, 
all  except  200,000  of  them  also  covered  by  welfare  programs, 
have  pension  plans.  Nearly  all  pension  costs  are  financed  entirely 
by  employers.  About  two-thirds  of  the  health  and  welfare  pro- 
grams are  paid  for  fully  by  them. 

There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  plans.  They  include  pen- 
sion and  welfare,  unilateral  and  bilateral,  contributory  and  non- 
contributory,  insured  and  self-managed,  bargained  and  not 
bargained,  and  guaranteed  level  of  benefits  and  fixed  contribu- 
tion. Control  and  administration  of  a  program  is  most  often  car- 
ried out  by  a  single  employer,  although  other  arrangements 
include  the  single  employer-union  or  jointly  administered  fund, 
the  multiemployer-union  or  joindy  administered  fund,  and  the 
wholly  union  administered  fund.  The  study  by  the  Senate  sub- 
committee indicated  the  main  areas  of  abuse  in  the  estabUshment 
and  administration  of  welfare  and  pension  funds.  They  are 
payinent  of  excessive  commissions;  payment  of  excessive  adminis- 
tration fees;  use  of  administration  expenses  for  purposes  other 
than  administration;  unequal  treatment  of  those  insured,  as  to 
dividends  they  pay  or  premium  credits  they  receive;  practice  of 
nepotism ;  looting,  embezzlement,  and  gross  misabuse  of  funds  for 
"expenses"  of  fund  officials;  and  failure  to  achieve  the  true  dual 
administration  of  trust  funds  required  by  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act. 

In  the  most  extensive  study  yet  made  of  welfare  and  pension 
plans  of  the  Teamsters  Union  and  the  trucking  industry,  the  sub- 
committee found  that  neither  the  union  nor  the  employers  as- 
sociations could  supply  it  with  full  information  regarding  the 
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number  of  plans  or  the  number  of  workers  covered.  Almost  all 
plans,  however,  are  jointly  managed  by  the  employer  and  the 
union  in  accordance  with  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  (The  IBT  could 
not  furnish  the  subcommittee  with  a  list  of  associations  or  em- 
ployers with  which  it  bargains  nor  give  it  an  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  contracts  in  effect.  )^^ 

Generally  there  is  no  uniformity  of  policy  regarding  welfare 
and  pension  provisions  in  the  union.  In  this  matter  many  locals 
are  autonomous  and  have  their  own  plans.  Others  are  in  area 
or  industry-wide  plans  and  some  are  covered  by  company  pro- 
grams. The  central  states  and  southern  conference  areas  have 
one  very  large  pension  plan,  and  a  welfare  plan  covering  75  per 
cent  of  the  locals.  These  are  supplemented  by  sizable  welfare 
funds  of  the  Michigan  Conference  of  Teamsters,  the  Ohio  Con- 
ference of  Teamsters,  and  a  number  of  small  local  funds.  The 
western  conference  has  one  master  pension  plan  and  about  118 
welfare  plans,  the  majority  of  which  are  negotiated  on  a  local 
level  but  are  combined  to  some  extent  regionally  for  purposes  of 
administration.  The  plans  of  the  eastern  conference  are  mainly 
set  up  on  a  local  basis  although  some  integration  for  administra- 
tive reasons  is  found,  particularly  in  New  York  City  and  New 
Jersey. 

In  a  detailed  and  thorough  examination  of  group  insurance 
policies  issued  or  renewed  in  1952  in  which  a  union  had  a  voice 
in  designating  the  carrier,  the  subcommittee  found  that  1,596 
policies  applying  to  the  labor  movement  had  been  written  by 
seventy  companies  doing  nearly  all  the  group  insurance  business. 
The  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  was  involved  in  237 
policies  or  more  than  a  seventh  of  the  total  number.  A  third  of 
the  teamster  policies,  representing  a  third  of  the  total  premiums 
paid,  was  issued  by  the  Occidental  Life  Insurance  .Company. 
Five  of  them,  accounting  for  11  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
premium,  were  in  the  Union  Casualty  and  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  The  billed  premiums  in  1952  amounted  to 
$24,275,221,  incurred  claims  $19,933,146  or  82.1  per  cent  of 
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the  premiums,  dividends  and  experience  rating  refunds 
$1,269,541  or  5.2  per  cent,  commissions  $1,043,923  or  4.3  per 
cent,  fees  and  allowances  $522,232  or  2.2  per  cent,  and  company 
retentions  $1,506,379  of  6.2  per  cent.^^  Retentions,  including 
commissions  and  fees,  were  12.5  per  cent  in  all  1,596  policies, 
compared  to  12.7  per  cent  in  IBT  policies,  but  the  rest  of  the 
breakdown  for  all  policies  was  diflerent— commissions  were  3.4 
per  cent,  fees  and  allowances  .9  per  cent,  and  company  retentions 
8.2  per  cent. 

The  largest  welfare  fund  in  the  industry,  the  Central  States, 
Southeast,  and  Southwest  Areas  Health  and  Welfare  Fund,  en- 
compassing the  twenty-two  states  of  the  central  and  southern 
conferences,  became  effective  in  November,  1949.  At  that  time, 
it  covered  20,000  over-the-road  drivers,  but  by  1956,  90,000 
drivers  and  their  families  were  included.  The  income  of  the  fund 
is  derived  from  payments  by  more  than  3,000  employers  who  con- 
tribute at  the  rate  of  $2.25  per  employee  per  week.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1955,  contributions  were  $7,234,000 
and  premiums  amounted  to  $6,041,000.  Under  the  trust  agree- 
ment which  is  jointly  administered,  employer  and  union  trustees 
—one  of  whom  is  HofTa— designated  the  Union  Casualty  and 
Life  Insurance  Company  as  the  insurance  carrier.  Types  of 
benefits  include  life  insurance,  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment insurance,  hospital  expense  benefits,  weekly  sickness  and 
accident  indemnity,  and  surgical  benefits.  The  fund  operates 
from  Chicago  with  a  staff  of  fifty-five  employees.  Contributions 
are  made  directly  to  a  bank  and  monthly  and  yearly  audits  are 
made  by  separate  accounting  firms. 

In  October,  1955,  the  surplus  in  the  fund  was  $3,700,000.  The 
bank  holding  this  money  uses  its  own  discretion  in  making  all 
investments  from  the  fund.  No  trustee  may  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  bank  regarding  investments  and  the  surplus  may 
be  used  onlv  for  the  benefit  of  employees  covered  by  the  fund. 
James  R.  Hoffa  maintained  that  the  purpose  of  a  large  surplus 
is  to  continue  payment  of  premiums  in  case  of  a  long,  drawn-out 
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strike,  to  meet  administrative  expenses  from  trust  income,  and 
to  offset  a  possible  rise  in  premium  rates. 

A  plan  similar  to,  though  smaller  than,  the  central  states  fund 
is  the  Washington  Motor  Truck  Transportation  Employees 
Health  and  Welfare  Trust  in  the  nation's  capital.  It  was 
initiated  in  1952  and  now  covers  about  2,000  employees  working 
for  200  employers.  The  trustees  of  this  fund  have  been  par- 
ticularly careful  to  see  that  brokers  give  full  service  for  com- 
missions they  receive  and  that  the  insurance  company  only 
retains  money  properly  belonging  to  it.^^  The  surplus  is  invested 
solely  in  United  States  government  obligations.  Although  health 
and  welfare  programs  on  the  West  Coast  were  never  centralized 
in  structure  or  administration  beyond  the  joint  council  level,  con- 
siderable uniformity  has  been  achieved  through  consultation 
between  the  locals  and  the  legal  and  statistical  divisions  of  the 
western  conference. 

Information  relative  to  pension  plans  in  the  trucking  industry 
is  even  more  meager  than  that  pertaining  to  welfare  programs. 
The  Central  States,  Southeast,  and  Southwest  Areas  Pension 
Fund  is  noncontributory  and  was  created  in  March,  1955,  as  a 
result  of  collective  bargaining.  It  covers  about  10,000  firms 
employing  200,000  drivers  and  other  employees.  Under  the 
agreement,  employers  contribute  $2.00  per  man  per  week  into 
a  fund.  Benefits,  including  payments  for  disability  and  upon 
death,  began  in  1957.  Truck  drivers  may  retire  at  sixty  years 
of  age.  Workers  may  transfer  jobs  among  covered  employers 
without  losing  pension  credits.  The  fund  is  administered  through 
the  same  office  and  bank  which  handle  the  welfare  fund. 

The  Western  Conference  of  Teamsters  Pension  Trust  Fund 
went  into  effect  in  May,  1955.  Unlike  the  central  states  arrange- 
ment, this  is  an  insured  plan  (a  group  annuity  contract),  the 
carrier  being  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company.  It  is  financed 
entirely  by  employer  contributions  of  10  cents  per  compensable 
hour  per  man.  Benefits  began  in  1957  under  a  schedule  ranejing 
from  forty  dollars  to  seventy-five  dollars  a  month.    Employees 
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remain  covered  and  retain  service  credits  though  they  change 
jobs,  providing  that  they  remain  in  the  union,  the  service  is  con- 
tinuous, and  the  new  employer  is  a  contributor  to  the  fund. 
Under  the  agreement,  trustees  may  at  any  time  modify  the  plan 
in  any  respect,  retroactively  or  otherwise,  except  that  no  such 
action  other  than  termination  of  the  plan  may  adversely  affect 
retirement  benefit  being  paid  to  any  retired  employee. 

The  subcommittee  pointed  out  that  in  connection  with  several 
funds,  the  commissions  and  service  fees  paid  by  the  carrier  are 
too  high.  This  situation  prevailed  in  the  joint  trusteed  noncon- 
tributory  welfare  fund  of  teamster  Local  445  in  Westchester 
County  of  New  York  which  covers  about  600  employees  working 
for  fifty  firms.  Payments  to  the  agent  and  administrator  of  the 
fund  ranged  from  25.5  per  cent  to  10.2  per  cent  of  the  premium 
paid  during  the  year  over  a  five-year  period.  The  administrator 
"was  too  ill  to  appear  at  the  subcommittee's  hearings."  ^^  But 
the  Douglas  subcommittee  had  no  special  criticism  of  welfare 
or  pension  funds  of  the  Teamsters  Union. 


Dave  Beck  has  tried  hard  to  establish  some  form  of  cen- 
tralized poHcing  and  control  over  the  various  welfare  and  pension 
funds  of  the  different  teamsters  locals,^^  a  procedure  he  once 
thought  would  not  be  too  difficult  to  institute.  Undoubtedly 
if  such  a  policy  were  in  effect  many  of  the  flagrant  abuses  and 
practices  of  maladministration  which  have  been  revealed  in  con- 
nection with  a  few  of  the  trusts  would  not  have  occurred.  But 
Beck  has  been  effectively  stymied  in  this  endeavor.  Locals  and 
regional  groups,  through  their  leaders,  jealously  guard  their 
autonomy  and  prerogatives  in  most  matters,  and  the  interna- 
tional thus  far  has  not  been  able  to  make  much  headway  in  gain- 
ing any  important  supervisory  control  over  trust  funds.  Today, 
both  Beck  and  the  general  executive  board  of  the  IBT  believe 
that  an  amendment  to  the  union  constitution  is  necessary  before 
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regulation  can  be  exercised  by  the  international.  Of  course, 
many  undesirable  practices  would  also  be  eliminated  by  appro- 
priate legislation  and  firm  governmental  supervision  over  this 
aspect  of  union  activity. 

It  is  probable  that  the  refusal  of  the  general  executive  board 
to  give  him  authority  to  control  welfare  and  pension  funds 
marked  the  turning  point  in  Beck's  efforts  both  to  centralize 
power  in  his  own  hands  and  root  out  racketeering  from  the 
union.  The  decision  by  the  board,  coming  almost  at  the  same 
time  that  a  New  York  court  set  aside  his  appointment  of  a 
trustee  in  one  of  the  locals,  convinced  Beck  that  local  insistence 
on  autonomous  rights  was  too  strong  for  him  to  challenge.  There- 
after he  reverted  to  the  attitude  which  characterized  him  be- 
fore his  elevation  to  the  presidency  and  became  indifferent  to 
much  of  what  was  going  on  about  him.  His  hope  to  win 
recognition  in  the  eyes  of  the  business  community  as  an  exemplar 
of  clean  unionism  waned. 


I 


Chapter    10 


INVESTIGATIONS  OF  TEAMSTER 
RACKETEERING 


LABOR  RACKETEERING  PRACTICES  generally  have  been  under  close 
scrutiny  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  branches  of 
government  but  have  sometimes  been  probed  for  political  pur- 
poses by  one  national  party  or  the  other.  In  April,  1955,  Herbert 
Brownell,  Jr.,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  an- 
nounced that  at  his  request  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
had  undertaken  1400  investigations  of  reported  labor  racketeer- 
ing since  the  beginning  of  the  Eisenhower  administration  in  1953, 
and  that  new  cases  were  being  opened  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately fifty  each  month.  The  principal  weapons  available  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  prosecuting  unlawful  conduct  of 
this  sort  have  been  the  Hobbs  Act  and  section  302  of  the  Taft- 
Hardey  law  covering  bribery  of  union  officials  by  dishonest  em- 
ployers. 

Speaking  of  the  period  preceding  his  own  tenure  in  office, 
Brownell  said:  "The  lack  of  law  enforcement  in  this  area  was 
an  open  invitation  to  hoodlums  and  gangsters  to  infiltrate  and  to 
capture  control  of  the  business  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  labor 
organization  on  the  other,  or  both."  ^  He  declared  that  gang- 
sters had  waxed  wealthy  in  the  labor  field  under  the  Truman 
administration. 

[221] 
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Background  of  Labor  Racketeering 

The  vicious  operations  of  racketeers  affect  many  groups  in 
American  economic  life.  Racketeering  involves  a  situation  in 
which  a  person  singly  or  in  combination  with  others  extorts 
money  or  advantages  by  threats  of  violence  or  of  unlawful 
interference  with  business.  Such  activities  are  carried  on  by 
some  who  are  ostensibly  businessmen,  labor  leaders,  or  govern- 
ment officials.  The  pubHc  reacts  strongly  against  racketeers 
not  only  because  of  the  underlying  moral  and  ethical  considera- 
tions but  because  it  is  injured  in  its  role  as  consumer.  Labor 
racketeers  are  even  more  subject  to  censure  since  they  frequently 
impose  additional  heavy  burdens  on  workers. 

Yet  although  labor  racketeering  poses  several  unique  prob- 
lems, its  existence  and  pervasiveness  are  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. It  offers  extensive  and  lucrative  opportunities  to  the 
criminally  inclined  and  thus  attracts  a  part  of  that  group.  Some- 
times men  who  have  grown  up  in  the  labor  movement  and  have 
fought  on  behalf  of  workers  all  their  lives  lose  their  sense  of 
judgment.  On  other  occasions,  upright  individuals  are  drawn 
into  racketeering  by  pressures  from  underworld  elements.  But 
very  often  labor  racketeers  are  simply  hoodlums  and  felons  who 
move  in  and  take  over  a  trade  union  by  the  process  of  intimidat- 
ing the  membership  and  its  leaders. 

There  are  seventeen  million  workers  in  the  trade  union  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  some  undesirable  conduct  in  a 
group  of  this  size  must  be  anticipated.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  the  existence  of  corruption  but  the  tremendous  impetus  given 
unionism  during  the  middle  1930's  when  the  country  was  slowly 
emerging  from  a  severe  economic  depression  brought  with  its 
sudden  growth  a  host  of  problems.  Union  membership,  which 
reached  a  low  point  in  1932,  began  to  grow  rapidly  under  the 
aegis  of  the  federal  government.  Many  new  locals  were  estab- 
lished. Officers  who  headed  most  of  them  were  honest  and  re- 
liable. But  in  a  few  cases,  overly  enthusiastic  and  zealous  officials 
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adopted  unreasonable  and  undesirable  practices.  In  other  cases, 
they  were  dishonest  and  corrupt.  A  few  persons  whose  profitable 
boodegging  activides  came  to  an  end  with  the  repeal  of  the 
prohibition  amendment  moved  into  trade  unions.  Even  where 
international  officers  sincerely  tried  to  check  excesses  and  unsound 
policies  of  locals,  they  were  hampered  by  the  dme  which  usually 
elapses  before  matters  are  brought  to  their  attention,  by  the 
internal  union  procedure  which  often  must  be  followed  before 
changes  may  be  enforced,  and,  finally,  by  the  degree  of  autonomy 
which  locals  exercise  in  their  own  affairs. 

Corruption  is  concentrated  in  those  unions  whose  members 
engage  in  the  type  of  work  which  permits  a  racketeer  to  do  his 
most  insidious  job.  Frequently  he  is  able  to  gain  control  of  a 
local  union  charter  which  has  no  jurisdicdonal  limit  and  is  thus 
in  a  position  to  absorb  members  in  many  branches  of  industry. 
A  racketeer  favors  those  fields  in  which  the  small  employer  and 
the  small  operating  unit  prevail.  The  charter  enables  him  to 
carry  on  what  picketing  he  chooses  and,  with  the  help  of  union 
truckers,  to  force  both  employers  and  workers  to  meet  his  de- 
mands. The  racketeer  operates  through  kickbacks  and  shake- 
downs. He  plunders  welfare  funds  and,  with  the  help  of  the 
union,  enforces  pools  in  restraint  of  trade. 

A  small  employer  cannot  hold  out  long  against  union  pressure 
and  is  compelled  to  sign  a  union  shop  contract  under  which  all 
his  employees  join  the  union.  In  this  fashion,  workers  may  find 
themselves  paying  dues  to  a  union  under  the  sway  of  corrupt  men. 
Some  employers  may  gain  a  special  concession  from  a  racketeering 
local  and  in  that  way  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  bona  fide 
unions  to  maintain  standards  without  suffering  from  serious 
competitive  disadvantages.  Both  labor  and  management  have 
felt  the  strong  grip  of  the  labor  racketeer. 

Criminal  elements  have  found  their  most  fertile  ground  and 
have  been  most  active  in  trucking,  construction  work,  clothing 
manufacture,  vending  machine  operations,  night  clubs,  private 
garbage  disposal,  food  trades,  and  small  factory  industries.   The 
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trucking  industry,  however,  represents  a  focal  point  of  commerce 
around  which  corrupt  groups,  once  they  gain  a  foothold,  are  able 
to  spread  in  all  directions. 

The  Teamsters  Union  is  replete  with  conditions  propitious  for 
racketeering.  Locals  have  considerable  autonomy,  they  bargain 
with  a  large  number  of  small  firms,  and  they  are  strategically 
situated  relative  to  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  in  industry  so 
that  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  squeeze  employers.  Employers  who 
resist  extortion  find  gentle  pressure  exerted— deliveries  are  mis- 
routed  or  drivers  fail  to  report.  The  business  agent  is  particularly 
important  in  the  IBT  because  he  frequently  negotiates  con- 
tracts and  handles  grievances  without  the  aid  of  other  union 
officials.  As  in  the  case  of  unions  operating  under  comparable 
conditions,  such  agents  are  more  vulnerable  to  corruption  and 
bribery  by  company  representatives  than  those  officers  of  unions 
who  bargain  surrounded  by  a  negotiating  committee.  Similarly, 
it  is  easier  for  a  truck  driver  to  steal  company  products  through 
collusion  with  a  platform  man  and  later  divide  the  proceeds  than 
for  a  worker  in  a  factory  to  do  likewise.  The  international  presi- 
dent is  rarely  responsible  for  these  conditions  and  faces  great 
problems  in  trying  to  eUminate  corruption. 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  the  appropriate  governmental  legal 
authorities  to  bring  to  an  end  or  check  the  illegitimate  activities 
of  labor  racketeers.  Union  members  either  are  indifferent  to  or 
fearful  of  bringing  undesirable  practices  to  the  attention  of 
public  prosecutors.  Union  leaders  generally  have  tried  to  keep 
"outsiders"  out  of  union  affairs.  Sometimes  those  who  know 
most  are  effectively  silenced  because  they  are  personally  involved 
and  may  incriminate  themselves  by  talking.  Some  employers  do 
not  complain  because  they  fear  physical  retaliation  or  economic 
reprisal  in  their  business.  Furthermore,  many  activities  of 
racketeers  are  at  the  fringes  of  approved  moral  and  ethical 
behavior  and  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  illegal.  Borderline  con- 
duct by  labor  leaders  includes  various  types  of  manipulations  of 
union  health,  welfare,  and  pension  funds,  since  trusts  currently 
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are  not  properly  regulated;  sale  of  goods  and  services  to  com- 
panies with  which  the  union  negotiates;  and  ownership  or  control 
of  business  enterprises  with  which  the  local  bargains. 

One  of  the  most  important  objectives  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  at 
the  time  of  their  merger  in  December  of  1955  was  to  purge  the 
labor  movement  of  corrupt  elements.  To  this  end,  the  federation 
set  up  an  ethical  practices  committee  under  the  leadership  of 
Albert  J.  Hayes,  president  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  to  look  into  racketeering  matters.  The  constitution 
of  the  AFL-CIO  provides  that  any  organization  suspended  or 
expelled  by  the  AFL-CIO,  or  by  its  predecessor  organizations— 
the  AFL  and  the  CIO— may  not  be  recognized  or  represented 
by  the  AFL-CIO,  a  subordinate  body  thereof,  or  any  interna- 
tional union  in  the  federation.  Suspension  is  the  penalty  for 
violation  of  this  section.^  It  further  states  that  it  is  a  basic  princi- 
ple of  the  AFL-CIO  that  it  must  remain  free  from  all  corrupt 
influences  and  that  any  affiliate  which  is  found  to  be  dominated, 
controlled,  or  substantially  influenced  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs  by  corruption  may  have  recommendations  or  directions 
given  to  it  by  the  executive  council  of  the  federation  or  may  upon 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  parent  body  be  suspended.^  A  suspended 
union  may  appeal  to  the  convention,  but  the  decision  remains  in 
full  force  pending  the  appeal. 

George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  believes  in  a  vigor- 
ous policy  to  clean  out  racketeers  from  the  federation.  He 
maintains,  however,  that  it  should  be  carried  out  by  policing  be- 
havior within  unions  through  internal  action.  Meany  does  not 
entertain  the  idea  that  even  a  semblance  of  appeasement  should 
be  shown  to  the  teamsters  or  other  unions  under  criticism  for  links 
to  racketeers.  In  these  efforts,  he  is  strongly  supported  by  almost 
all  the  top  leaders  of  unions  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO. 
Although  Meany  beheves  that  labor  racketeers  represent  a  minute 
fraction  of  persons  in  the  movement,  he  is  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  lethargy'  or  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  federation  towards  this 
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menace  might  seriously  impair  its  standing  with  the  pubUc,  legis- 
lative bodies,  and  many  workers  and  potential  union  members. 
Tobin  had  never  been  loath  to  express  his  abhorrence  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  union.  He  was  not  indifferent  to  racketeering  and 
occasionally  cracked  down  on  the  malefactors,  but  by  1940,  he 
was  an  old  man  and  his  grip  on  the  union  had  become  very  weak. 
In  his  presidential  report  to  the  1940  convention  Tobin  delivered 
a  vitriolic  attack  on  racketeers  which  throws  some  light  on  his 
personality.   He  said: 

It  is  indeed  pitiful  and  heart-breaking  and  seriously  depressing 
to  find  that  amongst  our  enormous  membership,  composed  of 
clean  men,  fathers  of  families,  Americans  of  the  purest  type- 
to  find  amongst  this  membership  some  creatures  so  bereft  of 
decency  and  honor  as  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the  International 
Union.  One  or  two  so-called  cheap  racketeers  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  or  some  other  large  city,  are  adver- 
tised throughout  the  nation,  so  that  the  impression  is  thrown  out 
that  the  International  Union  is  composed  mainly  of  this  kind 
of  degenerate.  There  will  be  amendments  drafted  to  our  Con- 
stitution and  submitted  to  this  convention,  dealing  with  such 
miserable,  dishonest,  unprincipled  scoundrels  who  have  used 
our  organization  for  criminal  purposes,  who  have  gotten  in 
under  cover  and  brought  the  blush  of  shame  to  our  honest 
membership;  and  I  trust  this  convention  will  adopt  those  amend- 
ments. Of  course,  with  an  organization  of  a  half  million  mem- 
bers, there  are  bound  to  be  two  or  three  or  a  half  dozen 
scoundrels  whose  ancestry  and  environment  breeds  crime  and 
degeneracy.  When  the  employers  hire  those  men  we  admit  them 
into  the  union,  and  when  they  become  officers  and  disgrace  the 
International  Union  there  is  no  one  regrets  it  more  than  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  honest  members  and  no  one  is  humiliated 
more  than  your  General  President.  Therefore,  provisions  should 
be  made  to  give  no  quarter  to  such  criminals  when  they  are 
found  to  be  criminals,  and  no  quarter  to  any  local  union  that 
refuses  to  expel  them  from  membership  when  they  are  found 
guilty  of  committing  disgraceful  acts  which  bring  dishonor  to 
the  International  Union.* 
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In  his  address  to  the  IBT  convention  two  days  later,  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  reiterated  and  quoted 
from  Tobin's  remarks  above.  He  added:  "Labor  unions  are 
not  the  only  organizations  which  have  to  suffer  innocently  for 
the  crimes  and  misdeeds  of  one  or  two  of  their  selfish  and  guilty 
members."  ^ 

Corruption  and  Alleged  Corruption  in  the  Teamsters  Union 

Isolated  evidences  of  racketeering  appeared  regularly  in  the 
Teamsters  Union.  In  1934,  Samuel  Rosenzweig,  business  agent 
of  Local  810  of  the  IBT  (laundry  drivers)  was  convicted  in 
New  York  City  of  extorting  money  from  laundry  owners  by 
threatening  to  impose  unfavorable  wage  terms  upon  them.^ 
Several  officials  of  the  IBT  in  Portland,  Oregon,  were  convicted 
and  imprisoned  for  arson.  They  were  involved  in  burning  a  box 
factor)'  whose  employer  was  engaged  in  a  labor  dispute  with  the 
union  over  the  organization  of  workers.^  In  1934,  Arthur 
"Tootsie"  Herbert,  an  official  of  Local  167  (IBT)  in  New  York 
City,  was  imprisoned  and  served  a  short  term  in  jail  after  being 
convicted  in^  federal  court  on  charges  of  criminal  contempt 
growing  out  of  disregard  for  an  injunction  restraining  him  from 
violating  the  antitrust  law  in  the  Uve  poultry  business.  Subse- 
quently, he  pleaded  guilty  to  embezzlement  from  the  union 
treasury  and  was  sentenced  to  a  long  prison  term.®  During  the 
decade  of  the  1930's  convictions  were  obtained  against  officers 
in  different  local  unions  of  the  teamsters.  Some  cases  involved 
officials  of  Local  138  (furniture,  flour,  and  grocery  teamsters)  in 
New  York  City  where  collusion  with  employers  or  extortion  from 
them  was  proved.® 

Conditions  in  Oregon  were  analyzed  by  Ralph  E.  Moody,  ap- 
pointed in  1938  by  Governor  Charles  H.  Martin  to  serve  as  co- 
ordinator to  the  law  enforcement  officers  of  the  state  in  the 
investigation,  apprehension,  and  prosecution  of  persons  engaged 
in  lawlessness  and  terrorism  in  the  state.   A  report  issued  later  in 
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that  year  centered  around  the  activities  of  Portland  Local  162 
of  the  IBT,  but  involved  also  various  other  teamster  locals 
affiliated  with  Joint  Council  37  of  Portland. 

The  report  states  that  the  evidence  proves  "...  the  existence 
of  a  well  planned  conspiracy  to  bleed  the  Teamsters  Union 
treasury,  mulct  the  public  through  questionable  and  sometimes 
illegal  agreements  with  employers,  in  an  endeavor  to  stifle  and 
ruin  competitive  industry,  and  to  carry  out  these  sinister  designs 
through  intimidation,  coercion,  violence  and  even  bloodshed."  ^° 
The  onus  for  this  situation  was  placed  upon  Al  E.  Rosser,  at  first 
business  agent  and  organizer  and  later  secretary-treasurer  of 
Local  162,  who  dominated  all  activities  engaged  in  by  the  local 
unions  in  the  area.  Rosser,  along  with  numerous  others  involved 
in  these  sordid  union  affairs,  was  convicted.  The  report  indirecdy 
criticized  Beck  for  tolerating  Rosser  as  his  representative. 

A  congressional  committee  investigating  campaign  expendi- 
tures in  1946  heard  testimony  by  John  F.  Enghsh,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  IBT.  He  vigorously  denied  that  the  national 
union  had  made  an  effort  to  influence  the  election  of  any  candi- 
date for  Congress.  Although  he  conceded  that  Tobin  and  the 
international  were  not  favorably  disposed  to  Representative  Sam 
Hobbs  (Democrat,  Alabama),  he  firmly  declared  that  the  three 
locals  located  in  the  Alabama  district  had  not  been  instructed 
to  carry  on  a  campaign  to  dislodge  Hobbs.^^ 

A  curious  incident  occurred  in  1948.  Local  907  (funeral 
chauffeurs)  of  the  IBT,  most  of  whose  members  work  in  Hudson 
County,  New  Jersey,  refused  to  permit  United  States  Marines 
to  serve  as  pallbearers  in  the  funeral  of  a  veteran  who  died  in 
action  overseas  and  whose  body  had  been  returned  to  this 
country  for  burial,  but  insisted  that  the  family  of  the  deceased 
hire  members  of  the  local  to  attend  the  coffin.  A  Congressional 
committee  investigated  the  affair.^^  The  probe  was  closed  when 
the  committee  received  assurances  from  representatives  of  the 
local  that  in  the  future  there  would  be  no  interference  by  the 
union  in  such  situations. 
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During  1948,  subcommittees  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  were  investigating  secondary  boycotts  across 
the  country.  Three  of  the  hearings  on  this  subject  involved  locals 
of  the  Teamsters  Union,  but  none  of  these  established  any  con- 
clusive evidence  as  to  responsibiUty  for  the  dispute.  The  first, 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  concerned  Capital  Frito  Company 
and  Local  33  of  the  IBT  (baker\'  and  sales  drivers ).^^  The 
second,  held  in  New  York  City,  involved  Philan  and  Local  138 
of  the  IBT.^^ 

The  third,  conducted  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  related  to  Crow- 
ley's Milk  Company  and  Local  680  of  the  IBT  (milk  drivers  and 
dairy  employees).^*  Although  the  Congressional  hearing  did 
not  verify  the  existence  of  a  secondary  boycott,  the  company,  in 
a  separate  action,  had  been  hailed  before  the  NLRB  by  Local 
680.  The  Board  found  that  the  employer  had  engaged  in  an 
unfair  labor  practice  by  supporting  an  independent  union  at 
his  plant.^®  Local  680,  however,  was  not  able  to  win  a  repre- 
sentation election  which  was  subsequently  held. 

The  Senate  committee  which  investigated  organized  crime  in 
interstate  commerce  in  1951,  headed  by  Estes  Kefauver  (Demo- 
crat, Tennessee),  did  not  devote  much  time  to  union  links  with 
criminal  elements.  It  did  report,  however,  that  refined  methods 
of  shakedown  and  extortion  were  found  in  connection  with  juke 
box  distribution  in  Detroit.  In  referring  to  Local  985  of  the 
IBT,  it  said  that  the  "union  was  used  as  a  front  by  underworld 
characters  to  extort  money  from  juke  box  distributors.  These 
distributors  were  forced  to  join  the  union  as  'honorary  members' 
and  pay  initiation  fees  and  dues,  or  risk  having  a  picket  line 
thrown  around  their  locations."  ^^  The  situation,  including  brief 
testimony  by  Wilham  E.  Bufalino,  president  of  the  local,  is 
covered  in  the  hearings.^® 

No  further  official  cognizance  of  the  situation  in  Local  985 
was  taken  until  the  eighty-third  Congress  was  organized  under 
Repubhcan  control  in  1953.  Both  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
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Operations  were  interested  in  investigating  labor  racketeering. 
Each  therefore  set  up  a  subcommittee  for  this  purpose,  the  former 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Wint  Smith,  with  Glare  E.  Hoffman 
(RepubUcan,  Michigan)  as  one  of  the  members,  and  the  latter 
headed  by  Hoffman,  who  was  simultaneously  chairman  of  that 
full  committee.  The  subcommittees  decided  to  act  jointly  and, 
as  their  first  project,  to  look  into  the  problem  of  racketeering  in 
the  Detroit  area. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  held  in  June,  1953,  at  which  all 
witnesses  were  subpoenaed  and  under  oath,  were  devoted  mainly 
to  an  examination  of  the  juke  box  and  coin  machine  industry  in 
and  around  Detroit.  The  testimony  stressed  in  the  joint  report  of 
the  subcommittees  held  BufaHno  to  be  the  principal  offender  and 
perpetrator  of  the  evils  in  which  Local  985  was  involved.  The 
local,  which  had  about  400  members  who  operated  or  were 
employed  in  connection  with  automatic  coin  machines,  en- 
deavored to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  juke  box  business.  The 
subcommittees  stated : 

In  an  effort  to  carry  out  this  conspiracy  to  create  a  monopoly, 
Bufalino  forced  certain  members  of  the  union  in  good  standing 
out  of  the  union,  and  then  proceeded  to  picket  estabHshments 
where  their  jukeboxes  were  located.  He  would  first  contact  the 
owners  of  the  establishments  where  the  jukeboxes  were  located 
and  demand  that  they  be  removed,  at  the  same  time  suggesting 
that  they  be  replaced  by  jukeboxes  owned  by  his  favored  few. 
He  would  threaten  the  owners  of  the  establishments,  and  indi- 
cate that  if  they  did  not  comply  with  his  demands  a  picket  line 
would  be  established,  and  that  no  member  of  the  teamsters 
union  would  cross  the  picket  line  to  make  deliveries  of  beer, 
food,  etc.  In  instances  where  these  methods  were  not  successful, 
a  few  weeks  later  the  locations  would  be  bombed— this  forced 
the  owner  to  comply  with  Bufalino's  demands.  The  establish- 
ments not  being  able  to  withstand  this  type  of  racketeering  were 
forced  to  either  go  out  of  business  or  capitulate.  .  .  .  There  was 
no  labor  dispute  involved  which  led  to  this  type  of  vicious 
operation  on  the  part  of  Bufalino  and  his  assistants.   There  was 
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no  attempt  on  his  part  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  members  of 
the  union,  settle  labor  disputes  between  the  union  and  the  em- 
ployers, or  to  give  union  members  any  benefits,  but  only  a  con- 
certed effort  to  obtain  a  monopolistic  control  of  the  entire  juke- 
box business  in  the  metropolitan  Detroit  area.^^ 

Bufalino  was  later  indicted  but  could  not  be  convicted.  He 
retained  control  of  his  local. 

The  subcommittees  criticized  the  inaction  of  the  Wayne 
County,  Michigan,  prosecutor's  office  and  of  the  Detroit  police 
department  with  regard  to  illegal  activities  on  the  part  of  the 
Teamsters  Union  and  its  officials.  Hoffa  testified  at  the  hearings 
because  he  was  considered  by  the  subcommittees  to  be  a  dominant 
figure  in  the  IBT.  He  pointed  out  that  Joint  Council  43  of  which 
he  is  president  had  authorized  its  locals  to  destroy  financial  rec- 
ords each  year  to  save  storage  space.  The  subcommittees  recom- 
mended that  HofTa  be  cited  for  contempt  for  refusing  to  answer 
questions  it  considered  pertinent,  but  later  that  year  he  purged 
himself.  The  subcommittees  concluded  that  immediate  steps 
towards  corrective  action  must  be  taken. 

During  the  course  of  the  testimony  some  interesting  exchanges 
took  place  between  Congressman  Hoffman  and  HofTa  which  are 
indicative  of  the  temper  of  the  two  men. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  might  add  for  your  information  .  .  .  that  I 
personally  tried  to  put  stuff  in  a  truck  off  the  farm  here  for  the 
Detroit  folks  to  eat  and  the  union  wanted  $25. 

Mr.  Hoffa.    I  dispute  that. 

Mr.  Hoffman.    You  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Hoffa.    ...  If  it  happened  to  the  union  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  How  the  teamsters  attempted  to  collect  $25 
before  they  would  permit  me.  or  rather  the  man  on  the  farm, 
to  drive  tnickloads  of  apples  here,  and  then  also  insisted  that 
...  I  hire  a  union  man  to  unload  it. 

Mr.  Hoffa.    I  don't  believe  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.    Nobody  is  talking  to  you. 
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Mr.  Hoffa.  It's  not  true.  I  resent  the  fact  that  you  are  trying 
to  disturb  and  embarrass  the  union  by  publicity  that  is  not  true, 
and  you  can't  prove  it.  I  defy  anybody  in  this  room  today  to 
prove  that  we  practiced  that  way  of  doing  business.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  confine  my  activities  to  the  job  for  which  the 
people  pay  me. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  I'm  not  so  sure.  ...  I  will  answer  the  question, 
which  is  part  of  this  record  you  are  proposing  to  produce.  That 
is  my  supposedly  criminal  record.  For  your  information,  on  the 
investigation  of  a  shooting,  my  brother  was  shot  by  an  employer 
during  a  strike  in  absolutely  one  fit  of  anger,  without  him  being 
involved  in  the  strike  whatsoever,  thinking  that  it  was  me.  Now, 
why  don't  you  go  and  investigate  that? 

Mr.  Hoffman.    That  was  a  mistake? 

Mr.  Hoffa.    It  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  A  mistaken  identity.  It  was  your  brother  that 
did  the  shooting? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  My  brother  was  shot  by  an  employer,  and  I  repeat 
it,  and  nobody  to  this  day  ever  prosecuted  the  employer  for 
shooting  my  brother. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  they  arrest  you? 

Mr.  Hoffa.   They  did  not. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  How  many  times  have  you  been  arrested 
here  since  1937? 

Mr.  Hoffa.  I  have  been  arrested,  for  a  matter  of  record, 
numerous  times  by  antiunion  police  departments,  instigated  by 
employers  where  they  use  strikebreakers  and  tactics  that  need 
your  investigation. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  give  us  the  facts.  We  will  be  glad  to 
investigate. 

Mr.  Hoffa.   I  question  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  know,  but  the  difficulty  there  is  that  your 
opinion  doesn't  have  too  much  weight. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  That's  what  I  am  well  aware  of. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  because  of  your 
record? 

Mr.  Hoffa.   You  think  that  is  it,  or  maybe  I  am  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Are  you  a  Democrat? 
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Mr.  HofFa.   What  do  you  think  I  am? 

Mr.  HofFman.  I  don't  know.  There  is  a  gentleman  who  told 
me  you  were  Republican. 

Mr.  HofTa.  I  am  not.  I  go  by  the  individual.  I  wouldn't  vote 
for  you. 

Mr.  Hoffman.   Let  me  answer  that.   No;  I  guess  you  wouldn't. 

Mr.  Hoffa.   If  you  were  in  my  district  I  wouldn't  vote  for  you. 

Mr.  Hoffman.    You  couldn't  be  if  you  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Hoffa.   I  vote  for  somebody  who  is  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Don't  talk  so  much.  Let  me  talk  a  little.  .  .  . 
Just  one  question.  In  view  of  the  statement  that  was  made 
by  another  witness,  are  you  an  Italian? 

Mr.  Hoffa.   I  am  not.    I  am  Irish  and  Dutch. 

Mr.  Hoffman.    All  right. 

Mr.  Hoffa.  You  don't  want  the  truth.  You  would  rather  have 
it  look  like  a  syndicate. 

Mr.  Hoffman.    Don't  worry. 

Mr.  Hoffa.    I  don't  worry.^o 

At  the  end  of  June  and  early  July,  1953,  the  two  subcommittees 
next  investigated  labor  strikes  and  racketeering  in  the  Kansas  City 
area.^^  At  the  time  of  the  hearings  all  building  and  construction 
activities  in  the  region  had  already  been  stopped  for  approxi- 
mately eight  weeks.  The  subcommittees  were  not  able  to  establish 
whether  a  strike  or  lockout  existed,  but  the  subsequent  report  of 
the  education  and  labor  subcommittee  showed  that  25,000  men 
were  out  of  work  and  that  the  basic  trouble  stemmed  directly 
from    jurisdictional   disputes   involving   the    Teamsters    Union. 

The  subcommittee  reported  that  the  usefulness  and  power  of 
the  building  and  construction  trades  council  of  the  AFL  in 
Kansas  City  had  become  negligible.  The  council's  influence  and 
prestige  had  declined  as  the  power  of  Orville  L.  Ring,  president 
of  Local  541  of  the  IBT  from  October,  1948  and  president  of 
teamster  Joint  Council  56  of  Kansas  City,  had  risen.  Ring 
specified  the  provisions  regarding  jurisdiction  which  had  to  be 
included   in   the   contract   under   negotiation    and   reserved   to 
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himself  the  right  to  interpret  them  in  the  event  of  a  subsequent 
dispute.    The  report  said: 

The  record  of  this  hearing  presents  one  of  the  most  forbidding 
chapters  in  the  history  of  American  unions.  While  the  real 
source  of  trouble  remained  the  jurisdictional  claims  of  Orville 
Ring's  teamsters,  and  the  ensuing  disputes  were  over  which 
union  should  do  certain  work,  they  were  overshadowed  by  the 
violent  methods  adopted  for  their  settlement.  In  this  connection, 
we  must  cite  the  entire  hearing  record  for  a  full  and  adequate 
account  of  all  the  violence,  the  threats,  intimidation,  the  fear, 
the  unconscionably  vicious  assaults,  the  need  for  bodyguards, 
the  brazen  evidence  of  kidnaping,  the  promiscuous  granting  of 
deputy  sheriff  commissions,  the  widespread  practice  of  carrying 
deadly  weapons  with  or  without  permits,  the  roving  gangs 
patrolling  construction  job  sites,  and  the  strong-armed  convoys 
in  high-powered  cars,  including  Mr.  Ring's  air-conditioned 
Gadillac.22 

The  report  also  lashed  out  at  the  president  of  Local  955  of  the 
IBT  for  his  role  in  the  perpetration  of  violence. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  concluded  that  force  had  replaced  reason  in  the  con- 
struction industry  of  Kansas  City  and  that  many  unions  saw  a 
threat  to  their  continued  existence  in  the  teamster  bid  for  power 
and  control.  The  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  did  not  join  in  the  report  because  there  had 
been  much  criticism  both  within  and  outside  Congress  that  labor 
investigations  as  such  were  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
committee.  It  was  for  this  reason  too  when  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  resumed  its  hearings  and 
investigation  into  racketeering  in  the  Detroit  area  in  .November, 
1953,  its  counterpart  from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  did  not  participate. 

The  investigations  of  the  subcommittee  that  took  place  when 
hearings  were  resumed  in  Detroit  are  concerned  mainly  with 
welfare  and  pension  trust  funds  of  the  teamsters  and  the  develop- 
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ments  and  findings  are  discussed  in  that  connection.  Other  sub- 
committees of  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
examined  racketeering  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Investigations  in  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and  Minneapolis  con- 
cerned the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

The  hearings  in  Minneapolis  in  April,  1954,  revolved  around 
the  union  acti\ities  of  Sidney  L.  Brennan,  international  vice 
president  of  the  IBT,  Eugene  J.  WilHams,  secretary  of  Local  544 
of  the  IBT,  and  Tony  J.  Schullo,  secretary-treasurer  of  Local  630 
of  the  IBT.  As  the  record  indicates,  it  was  marked  throughout 
by  general  antagonisms  and  frictions  among  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  and  by  numerous  displays  of  anger  and 
temper  among  members  regarding  jurisdiction  of  the  group, 
propriety  of  the  questions  asked,  and  reporting  rights  of  press, 
radio,  and  television. ^^  Charges  were  leveled  by  different  wit- 
nesses that  loans  and  payments  had  been  made  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned union  officials  by  employers  for  the  purposes  of  settling 
labor  controversies  and  ending  some  strikes  in  progress.  The 
three  officials  refused  to  affirm  or  deny  the  allegations  under 
oath  on  the  grounds  that  their  income  tax  returns  were  being  in- 
\estigated  by  the  federal  government  at  the  time  and  that  an- 
swers might  tend  to  incriminate  them.  The  subcommittee  sought 
but  was  unable  to  locate  Gerald  P.  Connelly,  secretary-treasurer 
of  Local  548  of  the  Teamsters  Union;  it  wanted  to  question  him 
regarding  his  activities  as  financial  officer  of  the  local. 

Connelly  subsequently  resigned  his  position  in  Local  548. 
But  he,  along  with  three  other  Minneapolis  officials  of  the  Team- 
sters Union— Brennan,  Williams,  and  Jack  J.  Jorgenson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Minneapolis  joint  council  of  teamsters— was  caught 
up  in  a  violation  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  It  involved  an  alleged 
payoff  of  $5,000  by  the  Archer-Daniels-Midland  Company  to 
the  union  officers  to  replace  a  striking  local  of  mine  workers 
with  a  local  of  teamsters  and  thus  bring  about  a  settlement  of 
the  dispute.  In  March,  1956,  the  company  and  one  of  its  vice 
presidents  were  fined  in  federal  court.    Brennan,  Williams,  and 
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Connelly  each  were  fined  $7,500  and  sentenced  to  two  years 
imprisonment,  but  the  prison  terms  of  Brennan  and  Williams  were 
stayed  and  they  were  placed  on  probation  for  the  period.  Jorgen- 
son  was  fined  $3,000.  The  previous  day  Connelly  had  been  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  a  year  in  jail  for  a  Minneapolis  labor 
bombing.  At  the  beginning  of  1957,  the  federal  circuit  court  of 
appeals  upheld  the  bribery  convictions  of  the  four  teamster 
officials  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  refused  to  review 
the  case.^* 

In  May,  1954,  a  rather  inconclusive  hearing  by  the  same  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  was 
held  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Testimony  under  oath  by  two 
nonunion  truck  drivers  indicated  that  in  a  number  of  cities  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  states,  locals  of  the  Teamsters  Union  required 
local  men  to  be  employed  as  helpers  when  out-of-town  trucks 
were  making  deliveries  and  unloading  at  an  estabUshment.^^ 
Union  representatives  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  explain  the 
situation  as  the  hearing  was  cut  short.  No  claims  were  made  by 
employers  or  their  representatives,  however,  that  local  men  did 
not  perform  the  work  for  which  they  were  paid. 

In  Cleveland,  the  special  antiracketeering  subcommittee  held 
more  extensive  and  significant  hearings  to  examine  conditions  in 
the  state  of  Ohio.  They  were  conducted  at  the  end  of  September 
and  during  the  first  part  of  November,  1954,  both  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  and  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  testimony  gathered 
related  to  various  matters,  including  some  serious  complaints 
directed  against  one  local  of  the  iron  workers  union  and  some 
revelations  dealing  with  a  considerable  number  of  bombings 
and  violence  in  connection  with  excavating  operations,  but  it 
concerned  the  teamsters  with  regard  to  gypsy  chaser  activities 
(called  by  the  subcommittee  the  unloading  racket),  operations 
of  Local  410,  and  insurance  funds  of  Local  436. 

Gypsy  chaser  activities  were  looked  into  by  the  state  highway 
patrol  of  Ohio  after  the  governor  of  the  state  ordered  a  state-wide 
investigation.   Various  verified  complaints  showed  that  products 
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delivered  by  truck  into  metropolitan  communities  could  not  be 
unloaded  unless  a  special  local  city  man  was  hired;  the  driver 
from  out  of  town  was  prohibited  from  unloading  his  own  truck 
and  was  compelled  to  hire  a  city  man  and  pay  him  a  full  day's 
wages— 8  hours— even  though  the  time  devoted  to  unloading  was 
usually  about  2  hours.  The  union  contended  that  it  did  not  ap- 
prove roving  employees  or  gypsy  chasers  but  stated  that  pay  for 
8  hours  in  such  cases  was  not  unreasonable  because  it  represented 
an  amount  no  larger  than  the  equivalent  of  call-in  time.  The 
investigation  by  Ohio  resulted  in  some  lessening  of  the  practice  of 
exerting  pressure  directly  on  an  out-of-town  driver  but  gypsy 
chasers  were  successful  in  working  out  an  alternate  means  of 
attaining  their  objective.  It  was  accomplished  by  the  refusal  of 
the  warehouseman  in  the  establishment  to  which  the  goods  were 
consigned  to  accept  the  shipment  unless  a  local  man  was  employed 
to  help  unload  it.^^ 

Testimony  was  taken  about  the  welfare  fund  of  Local  436.  At 
one  point,  Representative  George  H.  Bender  (RepubHcan, 
Ohio),  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  conducting  the  hearings 
was  forced  to  call  a  two-hour  cooling-off  recess  in  the  proceed- 
ings as  a  result  of  a  verbal  clash  between  two  members  sitting 
with  him.  It  occurred  during  the  testimony  of  N.  Louis  Triscaro, 
president  of  Local  436  of  the  IBT.  In  answering  a  question  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  fund  of  the  local,  Triscaro  said  that  the 
money  was  to  be  used  for  a  free  clinic  for  the  teamsters  and  as 
"sort  of  a  monument  to  me  .  .  .  and  to  my  membership."  Repre- 
sentative Frank  C.  Osmers,  Jr.  (Republican,  New  Jersey)  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  use  his  own  funds  to  build  a  monument  to 
himself.  Triscaro  was  irritated  and  said:  "Mr.  Congressman, 
when  you  come  back  to  this  town  in  a  year  or  so,  you  will  prob- 
ably eat  all  your  words,  when  you  are  going  to  see  the  clinic."  ^^ 

Representative  William  L.  Dawson  (Democrat,  Illinois)  then 
interjected  remarks  about  the  need  for  welfare  funds  so  that 
labor  unions  could  help  provide  for  the  health  and  medical  re- 
quirements of  the  workers  and  Congressman  Clare  E.  Hoffman 
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said  to  the  subcommittee's  stenographer:  "You  don't  need  to 
take  any  more  of  this  statement.  .  .  .  You  won't  get  any  pay  for 
taking  this  down."  Then  turning  to  Dawson,  Hoffman  said: 
"Why,  Bill,  you  are  crazy."  The  sharp  exchange  of  words  be- 
tween the  representatives  led  the  chairman  to  intervene  and  call 
a  recess.  The  subcommittee,  however,  clearly  was  of  the  opinion 
that  Triscaro  exercised  too  much  personal  authority  and  dis- 
cretion in  administering  the  welfare  fund  and  that  too  much 
money  was  expended  unwisely. 

The  subcommittee  stated  that  Local  410  (vending  machine 
service  employees)  enforced  a  racket  involving  coin  machine 
operations.  First,  owners  and  operators  of  coin  machines  were 
organized  into  an  association.  One  rule  of  the  association,  al- 
though in  restraint  of  trade,  did  not  permit  an  operator  or  owner 
to  take  over  a  location  under  jurisdiction  of  another  member. 
The  local  then  enforced  the  rule  by  refusing  to  service  any  coin 
machine  boxes  placed  in  violation  of  the  rules  and  by  using 
violence.  The  problem  of  the  coin  machines  was  particularly 
acute  in  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Akron,  and  Cincinnati. 

The  subcommittee  investigating  racketeering  in  Cleveland  sub- 
mitted a  report  in  which  it  concluded:  "A  review  of  the  hearing 
record  clearly  indicates  the  existence  of  a  situation  in  the  team- 
sters operations  in  the  State  of  Ohio  which  is,  and  has  been, 
injurious  to  the  rank-and-file  union  members,  as  well  as  small- 
business  men."  ^^  The  subcommittee  found  "that  under  the 
operations  and  directions  of  WiUiam  Presser,"  president  of  the 
Ohio  Conference  of  Teamsters,  of  Joint  Council  41,  and  of  Local 
410,  "there  have  been  instances  of  intimidation,  extortion, 
income-tax  violations,  conspiracy  to  violate  the  law,  and  other 
illegal  practices  that  have  continued  for  some  years  without  cor- 
rective or  effective  action  having  been  instituted  to-  bring  the 
perpetrators  to  justice."  It  stated  that  there  was  a  need  to 
strengthen  and  enact  new  federal  laws  in  order  to  insure  that 
these  types  of  occurrences  would  not  continue  in  places  where 
they  already  existed  or  come  into  being  in  other  areas  where 
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they  were  not  practiced.  The  subcommittee  declared  that 
racketeers  who  operate  under  the  guise  of  honest  labor  leaders 
must  be  eliminated  so  that  workers  might  earn  a  just  and  fair 
living  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor  in  peaceful  surroundings. 
In  1955,  when  control  of  Congress  and  the  chairmanship  of 
committees  passed  to  the  Democratic  party,  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  the  House  veered  away  from  in- 
vestigations of  labor  racketeering.  Such  action  was  presaged  at 
the  end  of  the  Cleveland  hearings  in  November  when  the  results 
of  the  national  election  and  the  composition  of  the  new  Con- 
gress were  already  known.  In  an  exchange  between  the  incoming 
chairman,  Dawson,  and  the  outgoing  chairman,  Hoffman,  relat- 
ing to  the  reliability  of  a  particular  witness  and  the  value  of  his 
testimony,  they  said : 

Mr.  Dawson.  .  .  .  But  any  American  citizen  has  a  right  to 
certain  procedures,  whether  it  be  through  an  investigating  com- 
mittee of  Congress  or  anywhere  else,  we  ought  to  comply  with 
that  procedure. 

Mr.  Hoffman.   Well,  you  can  run  it  after  January. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Well,  I  will  run  it  after  January.  You  will  be 
here  to  see  how  it  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Hoffman.    You  bet  I  will  .  .  .  ^^ 

The  McClellan  Probe 

Investigation  of  misuse  of  union  funds  and  corrupt  practices 
involving  both  labor  and  management  was  pursued  with  renewed 
vigor  by  the  85th  Congress  which  convened  in  1957.  The  dis- 
pute between  the  permanent  subcommittee  on  investigations  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  over  jurisdiction  in 
this  matter  was  resolved  by  the  Senate  through  the  appointment 
on  Januar)'  30,  of  a  Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in 
the  Labor  or  Management  Field  of  eight  members  chosen  from 
both  committees,  headed  by  John  L.  McClellan  (Democrat, 
Arkansas).    The  joint  committee  set  out  to  look  into  questions 
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concerning  collusion  between  management  and  labor,  racketeer- 
ing in  unions,  misuse  of  union  or  welfare  funds,  conflict  of 
interest,  extortion,  use  of  force,  and  deprivation  of  the  civil 
liberties  of  union  members. 

The  subcommittee  on  governmental  operations,  of  which 
McClellan  is  chairman,  had  already  held  some  widely  pubHcized 
hearings  on  racketeering  at  the  beginning  of  January,  claiming 
that  it  was  within  its  purview  to  make  an  examination  as  to 
whether  the  federal  government  was  being  imposed  upon  both 
through  the  filing  of  fraudulent  statements  by  trade  unions  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  through  loss  of  income  tax  from 
labor  organizations,  as  tax  exempt  bodies.  The  labor  committee, 
however,  had  been  looking  into  the  matter  of  union  welfare 
funds  for  several  years. 

The  probe  of  the  subcommittee  on  government  operations  was 
focused  on  the  Teamsters  Union  but  achieved  very  little  progress. 
Efforts  were  made  to  establish  whether  the  house  which  Beck 
later  sold  to  the  union,  along  with  repairs  on  it  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  the  sale,  had  been  paid  for  in  part  by  the  IBT. 
Attempts  to  discover  whether  certain  personal  expenses  of  both 
Beck  and  Frank  W.  Brewster  had  been  met  from  union  funds 
were  fruitless.  Nor  could  the  subcommittee  determine  from  any 
union  witnesses  the  activities  carried  on  by,  and  structural  re- 
lationships of  Local  284,  one  of  the  seven  "paper"  locals  set  up 
in  connection  with  the  election  of  the  president  of  the  joint  coun- 
cH  in  New  York  City  in  1956.'° 

Union  witnesses  called  before  the  subcommittees  refused  to 
testify  or  to  produce  requested  records,  some  on  the  grounds  that 
the  subcommittee  lacked  jurisdiction  and  others  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
protects  persons  from  giving  testimony  that  might  be  self- 
incriminating.  Einar  O.  Mohn  had  sent  a  telegram  in  Beck's 
name  to  union  locals  advising  teamster  officers  and  members  that 
those  who  cite  the  Fifth  Amendment  before  the  subcommittee 
would  not  be  disciplined  by  the  union.    Subsequently,  however. 
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following  a  meeting  of  the  general  executive  board  of  the  IBT, 
Beck  declared  that  no  challenge  would  be  made  to  the  authority 
of  any  "duly  constituted"  committee  to  study  the  behavior  of  the 
union.  In  February,  the  full  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions recommended  to  the  Senate  that  it  vote  contempt  of  Con- 
gress citations  against  Mohn  and  Brewster,  along  with  two  minor 
IBT  local  officials,  for  challenging  its  jurisdiction  and  refusing 
to  testify.  The  Senate  compHed  and  voted  without  dissent  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  In  March,  the 
four  teamster  officials  were  indicted  by  a  federal  grand  jury. 

McClellan  had  excused  Beck  from  a  subpoena  early  in  Janu- 
ary- because  Beck  had  agreed  to  appear  voluntarily  on  Januar)' 
18.  On  the  17th,  however,  Beck  wired  the  subcommittee  that 
his  doctor  had  instructed  him  not  to  attend  the  hearings.  There- 
after, Beck  was  present  at  meetings  of  the  general  executive 
board  of  his  own  union  and,  later,  of  the  executive  council  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  On  January  31,  Beck  left  for  Europe,  claiming 
"pressing  labor  union  engagements  there,  with  plans  not  to  return 
before  the  end  of  March.  McClellan  was  displeased  since  the 
committee  had  had  further  assurance  from  Beck,  this  time  that 
he  would  appear  before  it  on  February  7.  Beck's  stay  abroad  was 
cut  short  by  several  weeks,  however,  when  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  P.  Mitchell  announced  that  he  would  not  appoint  Beck 
as  a  United  States  representative  to  a  meeting  of  the  inland  trans- 
port committee  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  sched- 
uled in  Hamburg,  Germany.^^ 

Meanwhile,  twenty-six  of  twenty-seven  executive  council  mem- 
bers of  the  AFL-CIO  approved  a  policy  statement  precisely  as 
submitted  to  them  by  George  Meany.  (Actually  two  of  them 
abstained,  but  were  not  so  recorded.)  The  statement  was  in- 
tended as  a  guide  for  unions  and  indicated  that  leaders  who 
invoke  the  Fifth  Amendment  in  governmental  investigations  into 
racketeering  have  no  right  to  hold  union  office.  Speaking  in 
support  of  the  resolution,  along  with  Meany,  were  Walter  P. 
Reuther  of  the  auto  workers,  Albert  J.  Hayes  of  the  machinists, 
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and  Joseph  A.  Beime  of  the  communications  workers.  Only 
Dave  Beck  cast  his  vote  in  opposition.^^  But  Hoffa  indicated  that 
he  strongly  supported  Beck  on  the  issue  of  not  disciplining  union 
officials  who  pleaded  the  Fifth  Amendment  before  committees  of 
Congress  investigating  racketeering. 

The  first  phase  of  the  investigation  by  the  McClellan  com- 
mittee concentrated  on  the  Teamsters  Union  and  showed  that 
some  of  its  top  officials  had  used  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  of  union  funds  both  for  personal  expenses  and  in  an 
irresponsible  way  and  that  some  of  the  poHtical  endorsements 
made  by  local  leaders  of  the  union  were  not  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  membership.  Brewster  and  Beck,  how- 
ever,    bore  the  brunt  of  the  committee's  assault.^^ 

Testimony  during  the  first  three  months  of  hearings  showed 
many  undesirable  and  corrupt  practices  carried  on  by  subdivi- 
sions of  the  Teamsters  Union  in  Portland,  Oregon  and  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania.  The  work  of  the  committee  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue through  1958. 


Evidence  gathered  by  the  McClellan  committee  has  raised 
serious  problems  regarding  the  future  of  some  leaders  of  the 
IBT.  Concerning  the  Portland  hearings,  McClellan  said:  "The 
Chair  will  announce  that  .  .  .  moneys  used  from  the  various 
teamsters  unions  and  organizations  that  have  been  involved  in 
these  hearings  that  have  either  been  lost  to  the  unions,  to  the 
dues-paying  members,  or  misappropriated  and  still  unaccounted 
for,  or  of  a  questionable  nature,  totaling  a  gross  total  of 
$709,420.14."  Later,  he  declared:  "...  evidence  .  .  .  clearly 
indicates  that  from  the  years  1949  through  the  first  3  months 
of  1953,  Mr.  Beck  took  more  than  $320,000  from  the  teamsters 
union  treasury  in  Seattle.  ...  it  is  most  disturbing  .  .  .  that  the 
president  of  the  .  .  .  largest  and  most  powerful  union  in  our 
country,  may  have  misappropriated  over  $320,000  of  union 
funds."  '' 
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It  was  the  combination  of  these  disclosures  and  Beck's  re- 
fusal to  testify  before  the  committee  on  the  grounds  that  his 
statements  might  incriminate  him  that  led  the  AFL-CIO  execu- 
tive council  to  suspend  him  as  one  of  its  vice  presidents  and 
order  an  investigation  by  its  ethical  practices  committee  to 
detemiinc  whether  the  Teamsters  Union  is  substantially  domi- 
nated or  controlled  by  corrupt  influences.  If  an  adverse  report 
is  returned,  the  union  might  be  suspended. 

On  May  2,  1957,  Beck  was  indicted  by  a  federal  grand  jury 
in  Tacoma,  Washington,  for  evasion  in  1950  of  more  than 
$56,000  in  income  tax.^^  Hoffa,  of  course,  had  previously  been 
indicted  for  trying  to  bribe  an  employee  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  turn  over  confidential  information.  On  May  14,  Hoffa 
was  again  indicted  by  a  federal  grand  jury;  it  was  charged  that 
he  illegally  tapped  the  phones  of  his  aides  in  union  offices  in 
Detroit. 

On  May  20,  1957,  the  AFL-CIO  executive  council  voted 
without  dissent  or  abstention  to  remove  Beck  as  a  vice  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO  and  as  a  member  of  the  executive  council.  The 
following  day,  the  council  elected  John  F.  English,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created. 
EngUsh  had  previously  announced  that  he  was  supporting  John 
T.  O'Brien,  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  IBT,  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  international  union.  On  May  25,  Beck  told  the 
press  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself  as 
president  at  the  forthcoming  convention  of  the  Teamsters  Union 
to  be  held  in  September,  1957. 


Chapter    11 


THE  UNION  AND  THE  LAW 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  American  legislation  discloses  that  only  two 
statutes  have  been  aimed  at  specific  unions.  One  of  these,  the 
Hobbs  law  or  Antiracketeering  Act  of  1946,  amending  the  Cope- 
land  Antiracketeering  Act  of  1934,  was  directed  primarily  against 
the  Teamsters  Union.  The  other,  the  Lea  Act  or  Anti-Petrillo 
law,  also  passed  in  1946,  was  intended  mainly  to  ehminate  cer- 
tain practices  of  the  musicians  union  in  the  radio  broadcasting 
industry.  In  each  instance  public  opinion  strongly  supported  the 
Congressional  decision  to  check  undesirable  activity  by  the 
unions  involved. 

The  Teamsters  Union,  an  important  component  of  the  truck- 
ing industry,  has  been  a  party  in  the  establishiment  of  a  substantial 
body  of  administrative  and  judicial  law  arising  out  of  litigation 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.^  Although  the  most  significant  de- 
cisions have  been  concerned  with  secondary  boycotts,  other  mat- 
ters have  received  attention  from  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  The  Board  has  ruled,  for  example,  in  connection  with 
representation  cases,  that  a  group  of  workers  should  be  severed 
from  a  production  and  maintenance  unit  for  an  election  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  want  separate  representation  if  the  time 
spent  in  driving,  supplemented  by  loading  and  unloading  the 
trucks,  preponderates  over  time  spent  in  other  duties.^  During 
the  fiscal  year  of  1956,  28  of  the  118  decisions  rendered  by  the 
NLRB  in  which  unions  were  respondents  involved  the  team- 
sters.   Of  the  372  charges  of  secondary  boycott  violations  filed 
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against  unions  in   1955,  the  IBT  or  one  of  its  locals  was  the 

defendant  in  104  cases  and  the  codefendant  in  18  others.^ 

Labor  unions  are  generally  exempt  from  prosecution  under  the 

antitrust  laws.   Occasionally,  however,  they  have  been  involved, 

especially  when  collusion  with  employers  leads  to  restraint  of 

trade.   At  the  beginning  of  1957,  Local  805  (confectionery  and 

tobacco  drivers  and  warehousemen)    of  the  Teamsters  Union 

pleaded  nolo  contendere  to  charges  of  violating  the  Sherman 

Antitrust  Act  in  enforcing  a  cigarette  merchandising  conspiracy 

by  means  of  boycotts  and  picketing.    A  consent  judgment  was 

entered  in  this  case  because  the  local  had  acted  in  concert  with 

business  firms.* 
« 

The  Hohhs  Act  and  Extortion 

The  background  of  the  Hobbs  bill  is  found  in  the  hearings 
conducted  in  1933  by  a  Senate  subcommittee,  consisting  of  Royal 
S.  Copeland  (Democrat,  New  York),  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg 
(RepubHcan,  Michigan),  and  Louis  Murphy  (Democrat,  Iowa), 
under  a  resolution  introduced  by  Copeland.  It  called  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  beer,  poultry,  milk,  food,  laundry,  drug,  and 
other  rackets  which  were  in  the  limelight  during  that  era.  Pub- 
lic hearings  were  held  in  New  York,  Detroit,  and  Chicago  and 
clearly  revealed  a  considerable  amount  of  fraud  and  extortion 
in  certain  phases  of  business  activities.  At  the  beginning  of 
1934,  the  three  senators  introduced  a  series  of  bills  designed  to 
reduce  racketeering  in  American  industry.  The  precursor  of  the 
Hobbs  law  is  found  among  them. 

The  Senate  hearings  on  racketeering  were  broad  in  scope  and 
although  some  unions  were  subjected  to  criticism  in  the  testi- 
mony, the  Teamsters  Union  did  not  receive  much  attention. 
Indeed,  when  racketeering  in  the  milk  industry  in  Chicago  was 
discussed,  it  was  disclosed  that  the  local  milk  drivers  union  was 
fighting  the  racketeers  most  vigorously.^  Nevertheless,  the  legis- 
lative debates  show  that  the  problem  of  union  racketeering  was 
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on  the  minds  of  many  congressmen  when  legislation  was  con- 
sidered. 

The  bill  introduced  and  passed  by  the  Senate  was  not  satis- 
factory to  the  trade  union  movement  since  it  embodied  very 
general  prohibitions  against  coercion  in  interstate  commerce 
and  contained  no  specific  provisions  dealing  with  wages  or  labor. 
The  House  version,  however,  which  was  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  was  a  complete  revision.  Attorney  General 
Homer  S.  Cummings  submitted  assurances  to  Congress  that 
WilHam  Green  "definitely  approved"  ^  the  bill  and  both  houses 
thereupon  passed  it.  Frankhn  D.  Roosevelt  affixed  his  signature 
on  June  18,  1934,  and  it  became  law.^  Specifically,  the  statute 
made  it  a  felony,  subject  to  imprisonment  for  ten  years,  a  fine 
of  $10,000,  or  both,  to  engage  in  extortion  or  to  threaten  physical 
violence  in  relation  to  any  act  affecting  interstate  commerce. 
It  provided,  however,  that  no  court  might  apply  the  provisions 
in  such  manner  as  to  diminish  or  affect  the  rights  of  a  labor 
union  in  carrying  out  its  legitimate  objects  as  expressed  in  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  It  also  stated  that  efforts  to  secure 
payment  of  wages  by  a  bona  fide  employer  to  a  bona  fide 
employee  were  exempt  from  the  penalties  involved  in  threats 
to  use  or  actual  use  of  force. 

Local  807  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
provided  the  basis  for  a  reexamination  of  the  1934  statute  and 
for  passage  of  the  Hobbs  bill.  This  local  included  in  its  mem- 
bership a  large  number  of  motor  truck  drivers  and  helpers 
working  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Large  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise coming  into  the  city  from  neighboring  states,  however, 
are  transported  in  trucks  manned  by  drivers  and  helpers  who 
reside  in  localities  from  which  shipments  are  made  and  who 
are  consequently  not  members  of  Local  807.  At  first  it  was 
customary  for  these  out-of-state  drivers  to  bring  the  merchandise 
to  the  warehouses  of  consignees  in  New  York  and  to  pick  up 
other  goods,  on  the  return  trip,  for  delivery  to  establishments  in 
the  surrounding  states.   But  then  Local  807,  through  its  business 
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agents  and  other  members,  joined  a  conspiracy  to  use  violence 
and  threats,  and  did  use  these  means,  to  obtain  from  owners 
of  vehicles  entering  the  city,  $9.42  for  each  large  truck  and 
$8.41  for  each  small  truck. 

The  sums  paid  represented  the  regular  union  daily  rates  for 
dri\ing  and  unloading.  In  some  cases  an  out-of-state  driver 
was  required  to  drive  the  truck  to  a  point  near  the  city  limits 
and  there  to  turn  it  over  to  a  Local  807  man.  This  man  would 
make  the  delivery,  pick  up  the  return  load,  and  then  surrender 
the  truck  at  the  point  where  he  had  initially  taken  it  over. 
In  other  cases,  the  money  was  paid  but  the  work  offers  were 
rejected  by  the  owners  or  drivers  of  the  out-of-town  trucks. 
In  a  few  instances,  recipients  of  the  payments  either  refused 
to  work  or  made  no  offer  to  work  for  the  money.  Ultimately 
many  out-of-state  truck  owners  signed  contracts  with  Local  807 
under  which  members  of  the  local  did  the  driving  and  unloading 
within  the  city  and  received  regular  union  rates. 

Local  807  and  twenty-six  individuals  were  indicted  and  con- 
victed on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Antiracketeering 
Act  of  1934  in  a  district  court.  The  judgment  was  reversed  by 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and  the  convictions  set  aside.  On 
March  2,  1942,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  a  six-one 
verdict  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court. ^  It  held  that 
an  agreement  by  union  members  to  tender  their  services  in  good 
faith  and  to  perform  work  if  their  offer  to  do  so  is  accepted, 
but  that  for  the  protection  of  their  union  interests  to  require 
wages  even  by  resort  to  threats  and  violence  if  their  offer  is  re- 
fused, is  exempt  from  the  law  under  the  provision  which  excludes 
payment  of  wages  by  a  bona  fide  employer  to  a  bona  fide 
employee.  It  is  the  objective  of  the  conspirators  which  is  de- 
cisive and  not  whether  the  intent  of  the  truck  owner  in  making 
payment  is  to  pay  for  services  rather  than  for  protection.  The 
court  ruled  that  other  federal  and  state  laws  must  be  used  to 
check  the  violence  disclosed  in  this  case. 
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Labor  unions  hailed  the  decision  with  mixed  feelings.  Al- 
though they  were  pleased  that  the  court  had  found  the  law 
did  not  apply  to  them,  they  were  nevertheless  aware  that  public 
reaction  was  unfavorable  to  these  activities  and  that  hostility 
and  resentment  prevailed  in  many  quarters.  It  was  this  knowl- 
edge, for  example,  which  led  Dan  Tobin  to  warn  all  locals 
against  the  practice  and  order  them  to  cease  utilizing  it.  Tobin 
indicated  that  the  practice  had  originated  during  the  1930's 
when  unemployment  among  truck  drivers  was  high  and  some 
locals  had  enacted  resolutions  prohibiting  out-of-town  trucks 
from  delivering  within  the  city.  He  was  especially  critical  in 
those  cases  where  union  members  charged  an  out-of-town  trucker 
a  full  day's  pay  even  when  it  took  them  less  than  a  day  to 
deliver  the  load  and  where  some  unemployed  truck  drivers 
were  getting  more  than  one  day's  pay  during  the  course  of  a 
single  day.^ 

By  the  time  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  ruling,  a 
part  of  these  activities  had  been  eliminated  by  the  IBT.  But 
the  tactics  used  had  been  notorious  and  they  left  an  indelible 
imprint  on  the  minds  of  the  American  public.  Thus  it  was 
only  two  months  after  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  1942  that 
Congressman  Sam  Hobbs  of  Alabama  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  amend  the  Antiracketeering  Act 
so  as  to  cover  and  include  extortion  and  violence  carried  on 
in  the  guise  of  trade  union  activity.  Hearings  were  held  that 
year  by  the  judiciary  committee. 

The  hearings  were  primarily,  though  not  entirely,  concerned 
with  an  investigation  into  the  practices  of  Local  807  of  the  IBT, 
which  had  been  examined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  with 
some  activities  of  a  similar  nature  carried  on  by  Local  202, 
in  connection  with  hauling  of  perishable  goods  into  the  New 
York  City  market.  The  testimony  revealed  that  there  were 
hundreds  of  complaints  by  truck  owners  in  various  cities,  many 
of  whom  were  farmers,  regarding  union  requirements  that  local 
men  must  be  employed  to  drive  and  unload  out-of-state  trucks 
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within  city  limits.  Representatives  of  the  union  did  not  clearly 
condemn  this  work  principle,  except  when  it  was  carried  out 
in  conjunction  with  violence,  but  they  did  contend  that  the  IBT 
had  no  desire  or  intention  of  organizing  either  farmers  or  their 
helpers  and  that  such  workers  could  enter  all  metropoHtan  areas 
without  hindrance. 

Spokesmen  for  the  government,  including  Joseph  B.  Eastman, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  and  Thurman 
W.  Arnold,  assistant  attorney  general  of  the  United  States, 
favored  the  antiracketeering  amendment.  Eastman  criticized 
numerous  practices  of  the  Teamsters  Union,  such  as  feather- 
bedding,  hot  cargo  clauses,  and  jurisdictional  squabbles  among 
locals,  for  the  restrictions  they  imposed  on  interstate  commerce 
and  cited  two  dozen  cases  to  support  his  allegations.^"  Arnold 
was  even  more  forceful  in  denouncing  various  union  restraints 
on  trade.  Speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Local  807  case,  he  said:  "In  other  words, 
independent  businessmen  all  over  the  United  States  are  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  any  organized  labor  group."  ^^  Drawing 
on  the  experience  of  trade  unions  in  general,  but  emphasizing 
the  Teamsters  Union,  Arnold  presented  the  committee  with  a 
brief,  specifying  nearly  a  hundred  examples  of  labor  union 
activities  restraining  trade.  These  practices  involved  price,  pro- 
duction, and  distribution  control— the  union  acting  independently 
or  in  collusion  with  nonlabor  groups;  restrictions  on  the  efficient 
use  of  men,  machines,  and  materials;  jurisdictional  disputes 
of  various  types;  and  undemocratic  procedures,  including  ex- 
ploitation of  active  or  potential  membership. ^^ 

Dave  Beck,  who  was  then  an  international  vice  president, 
offered  some  general  testimony  but  was  concerned  mainly  with 
the  problems  revolving  around  the  warehousing  and  processing 
of  the  apple  crop  in  the  Northwest.  He  indicated  that  the  IBT 
was  making  no  effort  to  interfere  with  a  farmer  marketing  his 
own  crops  or  bringing  back  to  the  farm  anything  necessary  in 
its  operation.  But  the  teamsters  were  concerned  with  the  peddler 
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who  buys  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  farmer  and  brings 
them  to  market  or  with  the  farmer  who  hauls  back  goods  from 
the  city  in  competition  with  the  long-distance  truck  operators. 
Beck  told  the  committee  that  he  believed  the  practice  of  Local 
807  requiring  one  of  its  own  drivers  or  helpers  on  out-of-town 
trucks  was  wrong,  but  that  it  was  a  matter  that  had  to  be  ad- 
justed by  the  union  through  internal  action,  rather  than  by 
legislation. 

Beck  stated  to  the  committee  that  he  wanted  to  see  wages 
in  the  South  rise  to  levels  prevailing  in  the  North,  particularly 
in  connection  with  those  goods  and  services  where  prices  paid 
by  consumers  were  the  same.    This  statement  irritated  Hobbs. 

Mr.  Hobbs.  That  is  just  your  sweetness  of  heart  to  see  that 
the  poor,  downtrodden  laboring  man  in  the  South  should  get 
more? 

Mr.  Beck.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  chairman  was  sarcastic 
about  it. 

Mr.  Hobbs.   No;  not  at  all.   I  am  not  sarcastic.   I  mean  that. 

Mr.  Beck.   Then  I  am  glad  you  do. 

Mr.  Hobbs.  You  do  not  contend  that  that  would  benefit  you 
any? 

Mr.  Beck.   Not  a  particle  ... 

Mr.  Hobbs.    We  are  glad  to  get  your  views  on  that  subject.^^ 

Subsequent  to  the  hearings  a  bill  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  House  committee  but  no  further  action  was  taken.  The  next 
year,  in  the  new  Congress,  Hobbs  again  introduced  legislation 
and  this  time  it  was  passed  in  the  House  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority.   The  Senate,  however,  failed  to  follow  through. 

The  very  first  day  of  the  79th  Congress,  in  1945,  Hobbs 
proposed  his  bill  once  again.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  it  reached 
the  House  floor  and  was  vigorously  debated.  Proponents  argued 
that  no  business  firm  had  sufficient  protection  from  the  acts 
of  labor  while  opponents  contended  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion did  not  adequately  afford  security  to  labor  unions  in  their 
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legitimate  activities.  But  the  measure  passed  the  House  and 
was  referred  to  the  Senate. 

Before  the  upper  house  was  able  to  consider  the  bill  as  a 
separate  entity,  however,  it  was  tacked  on  as  a  section  of  the  Case 
bill  of  1946.  The  bill  passed  both  houses  and  was  sent  to  the 
President.  In  vetoing  the  enactment  in  the  middle  of  June, 
1946,  as  unduly  repressing  the  rights  of  labor,  an  action  in 
which  he  was  sustained,  Harry  S.  Truman  declared  that  he  was 
generally  in  accord  with  the  section  aimed  at  extortion.  The 
green  light  from  the  President  served  to  spur  the  Senate  on  to 
final  action  on  the  Hobbs  bill  only  ten  days  later.  On  July  3, 
1946,  Truman  signed  the  Hobbs  Act— an  amendment  of  the 
Antiracketeering  Act  of  1934.^'' 

The  Hobbs  law  imposed  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  twenty 
years  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  both, 
for  robberv'  or  extortion  in  interstate  commerce.  These  crimes 
involved  any  obstruction  or  delay  to  commerce  or  the  movement 
of  goods  in  commerce,  any  conspiracy  for  such  ends,  or  any 
threats  of  physical  violence  for  such  purposes.  The  law  specifies, 
however,  that  its  provisions  in  no  way  modify  or  afTect  the 
protections  which  labor  obtained  under  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914, 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1926  and  its  amendments,  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  Act  of  1932,  or  the  Wagner  Act  of  1935.  The 
new  law  did  not  include  the  provision  in  the  1934  law  exempting 
from  the  definition  of  extortion  the  payment  of  wages  by  an 
employer  to  an  employee. 

An  opportunity  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  Hobbs  amend- 
ment came  soon  after  its  passage,  in  connection  with  the  Dock 
Street  case.  This  situation  concerned  the  activities  of  Local  929 
of  the  IBT  (produce,  poultry,  fish,  and  oystermen  drivers  and 
helpers)  in  Philadelphia,  formed  in  1941  by  consolidation  of 
three  locals,  of  drivers,  checkers,  and  salesmen.  Control  was 
quickly  asssumed  by  Harry  "Turk"  Daniels  and  Abraham  Gold- 
berg. By  the  end  of  1945,  membership  of  the  local  had  expanded 
to  include  those  regularly  employed  in  loading,  unloading,  sort- 
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ing,  grading,  packing,  handling,  selling,  and  distributing  fruit 
and  produce  in  the  Philadelphia  terminal  and  markets.  Mer- 
chants and  employers  were  members,  as  were  some  farmers  and 
drivers  of  trucks  belonging  to  farmers  bringing  produce  to  the 
market.  Produce  coming  into  this  market  could  not  be  moved 
except  in  accordance  with  union  rules.  In  a  five-year  period, 
the  local  received  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000  as  dues, 
initiation  fees,  and  other  income. 

The  union  leadership  was  able  to  gain  control  of  the  em- 
ployers associations  functioning  in  the  industry.  With  the  sup- 
port of  Goldberg,  Fred  Schlein  took  over  control  of  both  the 
haulers  association  and  distributors  association  in  the  produce 
market.  Simultaneously,  Schlein  set  himself  up  as  a  labor  con- 
sultant, a  position  he  utilized  to  secure  relief,  for  an  appropriate 
fee,  for  those  employers  who  were  in  difficulty  with  the  union, 
by  interceding  for  them  with  the  local's  hierarchy. 

A  demand  by  the  local  at  the  very  end  of  1946— in  efforts  to 
gain  an  even  tighter  monopoly  control  over  the  labor  supply 
in  the  produce  market—that  all  clerical  workers  in  the  offices 
of  the  produce  merchants  be  required  to  join  the  union,  was 
rejected  both  by  the  merchants  and  by  the  employees  concerned. 
It  brought  on  a  strike  in  January,  1947,  and  approximately 
90  i>er  cent  of  all  business  firms  in  the  main  produce  market 
of  Philadelphia,  located  on  Dock  Street,  was  closed  down.  After 
tolerating  this  situation  for  a  month,  the  merchants  appealed 
to  Congress.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  February,  1947, 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  held  a  hearing 
in  which  some  sworn  testimony  adducing  the  position  of  the 
employers  was  disclosed.  The  committee,  however,  held  only 
one  session,  declaring  that  action  of  the  Court  of  Cornmon  Pleas 
of  Philadelphia  County,  Pennsylvania,  to  whom  the  employers 
had  applied,  afforded  the  requisite  relief  from  the  practices 
complained  of.^^ 

One  week  later,  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments,  under  the  chair- 
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manship  of  Clare  E.  Hoffman  took  over  the  examination  of  the 
situation  in  connection  with  its  investigation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Hobbs  Act  in  suppressing  racketeering.^*^  Hearings  were 
held  in  Februar\'  and  March  at  which  the  various  practices  and 
activities  of  the  local  were  disclosed.  Testimony  was  obtained 
from  employers,  union  officials,  and  law  enforcement  officers. 
Both  the  report  and  supplemental  report  of  the  subcommittee 
were  approved  by  the  full  committee  of  the  House. 
The  report  of  the  subcommittee  stated: 

The  history  of  Local  929  under  the  leadership  of  "Brothers'* 
Goldberg  and  Daniels  .  .  .  The  formalized  account  of  its  internal 
recorded  proceedings  is  filled  v^th  laudatory  drivel  and  kudos 
to  the  purported  accomplishments  of  these  individuals,  whereas 
the  external  record  of  their  activities  is  shamefully  besmirched 
with  an  unbroken  chain  of  violence,  intimidation,  and  extortion, 
none  of  which  in  the  remotest  manner,  was  associated  with  any 
legitimate  objective  of  union  activity  and  all  of  which  was 
singularly  calculated  to  serve  the  private  ends  of  the  self- 
appointed  few  and  to  feed,  flatter,  and  enhance  their  personal 
egoes.^' 

The  subcommittee  added 

.  .  .  the  record  convincingly  establishes  that  dues-paying  members 
of  the  local  itself  were  mercilessly  victimized  by  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  fines  peremptorily  levied  without  charges,  hearing, 
or  trial  and  by  the  filching  of  the  income  and  the  funds  of  the 
local's  treasury.^® 

The  supplemental  report  added  that  similar  operations  are 
carried  on  in  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  Pittsburgh, 
Detroit,  and  other  large  cities.^^ 

On  November  19,  1947,  a  federal  grand  jury  in  Philadelphia 
handed  down  an  indictment  in  the  Dock  Street  case  under  the 
Hobbs  Antiracketeering  Act  against  Daniels,  Goldberg,  Schlein, 
Local  929,  the  haulers  association,  and  the  distributors  as- 
sociation,  for  interfering  with  interstate  commerce.    Nearly  a 
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year  later,  on  October  22,  1948,  after  a  trial  of  five  weeks, 
Daniels,  Goldberg,  Schlein  and  the  local  were  convicted  by  a 
jury  in  federal  district  court,  but  the  two  employer  associations 
were  acquitted. ^°  Fines  were  imposed  on  all  four  convicted 
parties  and  short  suspended  sentences  were  given  to  Goldberg 
and  Daniels.  Both  union  officials  were  forced  to  resign  their 
union  posts  and  were  prohibited  from  holding  office  in  the  local 
for  two  years.  This  case  was  the  first  court  test  of  the  Hobbs 
law. 

The  New  York  produce  market  showed  evidence  of  even 
tighter  control  by  the  union  than  had  been  indicated  in  the 
Philadelphia  market.  From  1940  on.  Local  202  (commission 
drivers  and  chauffeurs)  of  the  Teamsters  Union  was  headed 
by  Joseph  G.  Papa.  A  subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives held  extensive  hearings  in  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
and  Los  Angeles  between  July  and  September,  1947,  to  examine 
the  situation  in  the  produce  markets  and  in  the  food  industry.  ^^ 
In  December,  1948,  it  reported  its  findings. 

The  subcommittee  concluded  that  commission  merchants 
operating  in  the  produce  market  of  New  York  City  completely 
surrendered  the  right  to  run  their  own  enterprise.  It  pointed 
out  that  Papa  admitted  that  he  possessed  power  arbitrarily  to 
destroy  the  business  of  any  commission  merchant  in  the  city. 
Papa  testified  that  the  contract  with  the  produce  merchants 
was  excellent,  even  though  its  terms  were  very  harsh.  He  con- 
ceded that  he  had  tremendous  power  in  controUing  the  food 
supply  of  residents  of  New  York  City,  but  declared  that  no 
danger  was  present  as  long  as  authority  was  lodged  in  his  own 
hands.^^  He  felt  that  if  he  were  defeated  for  office,  the  contract 
should  be  destroyed  and  negotiations  with  the  new  officers 
should  commence  anew. 

Local  202  which  included  over  6,000  drivers,  salesmen,  helpers, 
porters,  and  warehousemen  employees  of  trucking  companies 
and   commission  houses  had  closed  shop  agreements  with  all 
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fruit  and  vegetable  commission  merchants  in  New  York  City. 
The  subcommittee  said: 

Local  202  has  grown  into  a  Frankenstein,  the  mention  of  which 
arouses  such  fear  of  retribution  in  the  minds  of  the  commission 
merchants  they  have  surrendered  many  of  their  rights  as  em- 
ployers. I'he  handling  charge  which  some  of  these  merchants 
have  established  for  unloading  farmers'  produce,  which  the 
drivers  are  paid  to  do,  appears  to  be  merely  a  subterfuge  to 
cover  a  union  racket. ^^ 

The  subcommittee  strongly  criticized  the  labor  contract  in  the 
industry.  It  said  that  most  merchants  signed  the  agreement 
without  reading  it  and  without  knowing  what  it  included. 
Provisions  specified  that  the  local  had  authority  to  settle  salary 
disputes  between  the  employer  and  new  employees;  they  de- 
termined the  hours  and  days  when  selhng  was  permitted,  and 
prohibited  employees  of  the  firms  in  the  market  from  being 
present  at  other  times;  they  prohibited  all  but  salesmen  from 
making  sales;  they  permitted  the  local  to  issue  instructions  to 
the  employer  relative  to  the  conduct  of  his  business,  which  had 
to  be  accepted  without  dispute;  and  they  authorized  the  local 
to  make  and  enforce  new  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
physical  movement  of  commodities  received  and  delivered  by 
employers.  The  subcommittee  stated  that  the  methods  of  Local 
202  were  "httle  less  than  piracy  and  a  challenge  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice."  It  suspected  the  existence  of  collusion  between 
leaders  of  the  local  and  the  bargaining  committee  of  the  market- 
ing associations. 

Edward  I.  Kaplan,  lawyer  for  Local  202,  stated  that  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  taken  at  the  hearings  "every  single 
employer  who  appeared  before  the  committee  said  that  rela- 
tions between  the  employer  and  the  union  were  most  friendly, 
cooperative  and  harmonious."  ^*  He  added  that  the  element 
of  collusion  was  a  "lot  of  nonsense"  and  that  the  employers 
"wanted  a  severe  contract"   for  the   welfare   of   the  industry. 
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He  maintained  that  a  complete  reading  of  the  testimony  did 
not  support  the  comments  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  subcommittee  reported  that  conditions  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  produce  markets  appeared  to  be  much 
healthier  than  in  New  York  because  there  was  genuine  col- 
lective bargaining  in  those  cities.^^ 

Despite  the  strong  criticism  which  the  subcommittee  directed 
at  Papa  he  continued  in  office  as  president  of  the  local  and  he 
retained  his  status  as  a  respected  and  influential  member  of 
the  community  until  January,  1953.  At  that  time,  the  New  York 
State  Crime  Commission  investigation  of  water-front  rackets 
revealed  that  leaders  of  Local  202  of  the  teamsters  were  in- 
volved in  racketeering  evils  similar  to  those  affecting  officers 
of  the  longshoremen's  union.  The  testimony  disclosed  that 
Papa  received  at  least  $46,000  in  cash  between  1946  and  1952 
from  a  firm  for  which  he  was  able  to  get  huge  orange  truck- 
ing business.  Papa  negotiated  the  transaction  by  ruining  an- 
other company.  The  evidence  at  the  pubHc  hearing  demonstrated 
that  Papa  and  Arthur  A.  Dorf,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  local, 
acted  to  conceal  defalcation  of  at  least  $37,000  of  the  local's 
funds.  Immediately  after  the  Commission's  revelation  of  these 
irregularities.  Papa  and  Dorf  were  suspended  by  Dave  Beck 
from  their  union  offices  and  Thomas  L.  Hickey  was  appointed 
trustee  of  the  local.  This  move  subsequently  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  executive  board  of  the  IBT.  Papa  was  also 
removed  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Coun- 
cil by  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  Said  the  New  York  State 
Crime  Commission:  "The  Commission  commends  David  Beck, 
president  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  (AFL), 
for  his  swift  action  in  suspending  union  officers  who  betrayed 
their  trust."  ^^ 

That  the  Hobbs  Act  may  be  used  to  punish  racketeering  by 
members  of  the  Teamsters  Union  or  other  unions  was  finally 
made  clear  in  1952  when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  review  a  decision  by  a  lower  court.    In  that  case, 
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the  circuit  court  of  appeals  held  that  credible  evidence  is  suffi- 
cient to  support  a  conviction  under  the  Act  when  it  reveals  that 
a  union  business  agent  used  violence  and  threats  of  violence 
against  a  nonunion  truck  driver  and  the  property  in  his  posses- 
sion to  induce  him  to  employ  a  union  helper  and  pay  him  a 
full  day's  wages  to  unload  the  truck,  even  though  most  of  the 
unloading  work  had  already  been  done  by  the  driver.^^ 

The  Hobbs  Act  has  had  legal  application  in  the  affairs  of 
several  unions  other  than  the  teamsters,  but  it  is  quite  clear 
from  the  Congressional  debates  that  it  was  intended  mainly 
to  curb  extortion  among  truck  drivers. 

Secondary  Boycotts 

Some  of  the  more  important  decisions  rendered  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  have  been  concerned  with  an  interpretation 
of  the  rather  complex  secondary  boycott  provisions  in  the  law. 
Labor  has  fought  hard  against  a  broad  interpretation  of  the 
provisions  in  order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  many  of  its  ac- 
customed practices.  Management  has  been  equally  vigorous, 
but  has  demanded  that  appUcation  of  the  provisions  should 
outlaw  a  wide  variety  of  union  activities.  According  to  Maurice 
J.  Tobin,  Secretary  of  Labor  at  the  time  the  statute  was  enacted, 
the  section  dealing  with  boycotts  is  responsible  for  "90  per  cent 
of  the  harm  in  the  Taft-Hartley  law."  ^® 

There  is  no  generally  acceptable  definition  of  secondary  boy- 
cott. The  term  not  only  is  construed  in  different  ways  by  the 
NLRB,  the  courts,  and  students  of  labor  relations,  but  has  had 
its  meaning  altered  over  time.  The  Act  itself  does  not  define 
secondar)'  boycott.  It  simply  declares  certain  actions  which 
labor  lawyers  and  labor  economists  normally  consider  to  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  term  to  be  illegal.  The  law  states  in 
section  8  (b)(4)(A): 

It  shall  be  an  unfair  practice  for  a  labor  organization  or  its  agents 
to  engage  in,  or  to  induce  or  encourage  the  employees  of  any 
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employer  to  engage  in,  a  strike  or  a  concerted  refusal  in  the 
course  of  their  employment  to  use,  manufacture,  process,  trans- 
port, or  otherwise  handle  or  work  on  any  goods,  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  commodities  or  to  perform  any  services,  where  an 
object  thereof  is  forcing  or  requiring  any  employer  or  self- 
employed  person  to  join  any  labor  or  employer  organization  or 
any  employer  or  other  person  to  cease  using,  selling,  handling, 
transporting,  or  otherwise  dealing  in  the  products  of  any  other 
producer,  processor,  or  manufacturer,  or  to  cease  doing  business 
with  any  other  person.^^ 

The  law  does  not  indicate  the  specific  kinds  of  activities  which 
constitute  a  secondary  boycott.  Simplifying  the  legal  phraseology, 
it  merely  declares  that  it  is  an  unfair  labor  practice  for  a  union 
to  engage  or  to  induce  the  employees  of  any  employer  to  engage 
in  a  strike  or  concerted  refusal  to  use  any  goods  or  perform 
any  services  where  the  object  is  to  force  an  employer  or  other 
person  to  cease  doing  business  with  any  other  person. 

The  law  does  not  shed  any  Hght  on  the  meaning  of  the  term 
secondary  boycott  but  an  examination  of  section  8  (b)  (4)  (A) 
reveals  that  many  types  of  actions  usually  considered  secondary 
boycotts  are  not  illegal.  As  the  term  is  generally  employed,  a 
secondary  boycott  arises  when  a  refusal  of  one  person  to  deal 
with  another  is  used  against  a  neutral  third  person  in  order  to 
gain  some  advantage  for  one  of  the  two  original  parties.  In  the 
very  strictest  sense,  therefore,  a  primary  boycott  is  limited  to  the 
refusal  of  one  party  to  deal  with  or  purchase  goods  from  another 
with  whom  it  has  a  dispute.  A  secondary  boycott,  regardless  of 
its  form  or  the  techniques  used  to  bring  it  about,  must  generally 
include  three  fundamental  circumstances.  These  are :  ( 1 )  a 
primary  dispute  between  an  employer  and  workers;  (2)  a 
secondary  person  who  buys  from,  or  sells  goods  or  services  to 
the  primary  employer;  and  (3)  economic  or  other  pressure  or 
coercion  against  the  secondary  person  designed  to  force  the 
primary  employer  to  reach  an  agreement. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  provisions  in  the  Taft-Hartley  law  dealing 
with  boycotts  do  not  prohibit  an  individual  worker  from  en- 
couraging employees  to  engage  in  a  secondary  boycott  or  from 
quitting  his  job  in  support  of  efforts  to  achieve  such  an  end. 
Nor  is  the  law  aimed  at  workers  acting  together  when  there 
is  no  organization  behind  them  which  may  properly  be  called 
a  labor  union.  Furthermore,  the  statute  does  not  prohibit  a 
union  having  a  dispute  with  an  employer  from  persuading  his 
other  employees  to  strike  or  his  customers  not  to  patronize  him. 
Most  of  the  comphcated  questions  related  to  this  matter  in- 
volve the  primary  and  secondary  effects  of  boycotting  and 
picketing  action. 

The  teamsters  and  the  trucking  industry  usually  become  in- 
volved in  boycott  difficulties  in  connection  with  hot  cargo  or 
struck  work  problems  and  contract  clauses.  Hot  cargo  or  hot 
goods^°  are  terms  referring  to  goods  produced  by  an  employer 
whom  a  union  considers  unfair.  The  designation  may  be  at- 
tached because  they  were  produced  in  a  struck  plant,  under 
substandard  conditions,  or  by  a  firm  not  using  a  union  label. 

Rules  by  the  NLRB  and  the  courts  on  hot  cargo  clauses  have 
not  been  fully  established,  but  in  general,  a  union  does  not 
violate  the  Taft-Hartley  law  if  it  negotiates  an  agreement  with 
an  employer  providing  that  his  workers  need  not  handle  such 
goods.  This  is  so  because  the  union  is  guilty  of  an  unfair  labor 
practice  only  if  it  induces  employees,  not  the  employer,  to  re- 
fuse to  handle  goods.  The  Board  held  that  public  policy  as 
expressed  in  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  is  not  vio- 
lated if  an  employer  signs  a  contract  which  includes  a  hot 
cargo  clause^^  although  it  has  not  established  whether  the  union 
may  strike  to  gain  the  clause.  It  said  that  the  secondary  boycott 
which  occurred  when  Local  294  advised  its  warehouse  employees 
to  refuse  to  handle  freight  was  lawful  because  the  collective 
labor  agreement  included  a  hot  cargo  provision.  The  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  union  was  upheld  by  the  court. 
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An  employer  may  require  his  employees  to  carry  out  the  hot 
cargo  provisions  of  his  contract  without  committing  an  unfair 
labor  practice  or  involving  the  union  in  one.^^  But  the  union 
may  not  request  the  employer  to  carry  out  such  a  contract 
clause.  Or  if  the  employer  orders  his  workers  to  ignore  the 
contract  provision  and  to  handle  hot  goods  the  union  violates 
the  secondary  boycott  provisions  of  the  law  if  it  attempts  to 
induce  the  workers  to  obey  the  contract.^^ 

In  a  recent  interpretation  of  the  secondary  boycott  provisions 
of  the  law,  the  NLRB  found,  although  only  by  a  three-two 
majority,  that  a  hot  cargo  clause  in  a  contract  between  a  union 
and  common  carrier  trucking  companies  which  provides  that 
union  members  shall  not  be  allowed  to  handle  freight  to  or 
from  an  unfair  company  is  no  defense  against  the  union's  in- 
ducement of  employees  of  the  company  not  to  handle  freight 
brought  by  a  struck  employer  to  the  carrier's  docks.  The  Board 
found  that  the  union  on  strike  also  committed  an  unfair  labor 
practice  when  it  encouraged  the  employees  of  the  trucking 
companies  not  to  handle  the  freight  even  though  their  union 
had  a  hot  cargo  stipulation  in  the  contract.^*  Similarly  the 
secondary  boycott  provisions  are  breached  by  a  union  when  it 
attempts  to  induce  workers  of  over-the-road  trucking  companies 
to  carry  out  a  clause  in  an  agreement  with  their  employers 
forbidding  subcontracts  with  nonunion  employers  when  one 
of  the  purposes  is  to  force  the  nonunion  employer  to  recognize 
the  union.^^ 

Employers  have  sought  support  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  eliminating  hot  cargo  clauses  from  collective 
bargaining  contracts.  Although  the  Commission  was  not  given 
specific  jurisdiction  over  labor  contracts  of  carriers  and,  if  the 
matter  is  decided  in  the  courts,  may  be  limited  to  dealing  with 
actual  failures  of  carriers  to  perform  their  duties  under  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act,  it  does  have  authority  to  cancel  or  suspend 
certificates  for  willful  failure  by  a  carrier  to  comply  with  the 
law  or  a  regulation  prescribed  thereunder.    There  have  been 
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a  number  of  complaints  filed  with  the  ICG  that  some  common 
carriers  of  truck  freight,  with  hot  cargo  clauses  in  their  labor 
contracts,  ha\e  refused  to  carry  out  their  interchange  agree- 
ments with  small  trucking  Hnes  involved  in  labor  disputes  with 
the  Teamsters  Union.  The  ICG  has  not  yet  decided  its  poHcy 
in  this  matter,  although  one  of  its  examiners  ruled  in  April, 
1957,  that  a  trucking  company  is  not  entitled  to  a  common 
carrier  permit  if  it  refuses,  under  union  pressure,  to  accept  hot 
cargo.^^ 

The  teamsters  have  also  been  one  of  the  leading  unions  in- 
volved in  the  roving-situs  doctrine,  also  called  the  common- 
situs  doctrine,  estabhshed  by  the  Board  under  the  secondary 
boycott  provisions  of  the  law.  Under  the  principle,  first  set 
forth  clearly  with  its  various  ramifications  in  1950,  a  union  is 
permitted  to  picket  trucks  of  an  employer  with  whom  it  has  a 
dispute  while  they  are  making  deliveries  at  premises  of  customers 
because  the  trucks  become  the  site  of  the  dispute  with  the 
primary  employer.  But  the  Board  decided  that  the  situation 
must  be  marked  by  special  characteristics  before  ambulatory 
picketing  would  be  permitted.  It  held  that  such  picketing  is 
limited  to  places  reasonably  close  to  the  location  of  the  trucks, 
to  periods  when  the  truck  is  at  the  place  of  business  of  the 
secondary  employer,  by  the  requirement  that  a  clear  indication 
be  given  that  the  dispute  is  with  the  trucking  company,  and 
to  times  when  the  truck  is  engaged  in  the  normal  business  of 
the  company.^^  The  position  of  the  Board  was  subsequently 
upheld  by  various  circuit  courts. 

On  the  basis  of  this  type  of  reasoning,  the  NLRB  found  that 
a  union  could  picket  the  trucks  of  a  primary  employer  while 
they  are  being  loaded  and  unloaded  at  the  place  of  business  of 
other  employers,'*  but  that  picketing  which  is  carried  on  when 
the  trucks  are  not  at  the  premises  of  the  neutral  employer  is 
illegal.'^  Subsequently,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
complicated  its  rules  concerning  ambulatory  picketing.  It  de- 
cided that  unions  which  trailed  and  picketed  trucks  of  an  em- 
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ployer  with  whom  they  had  disputes  were  required  to  show  that 
he  had  no  permanent  place  of  business  in  that  area  which 
could  be  picketed,^°  although  the  distance  of  the  primary  estab- 
lishment from  the  center  of  town  and  the  number  of  times  a 
day  the  employees  visited  it  were  also  pertinent  factors.^^ 

There  have  been  a  number  of  decisions  by  various  circuit 
courts  of  appeals,  some  of  which  have  upheld  the  Board  in 
its  latest  modifications  of  the  roving-situs  doctrine  and  some 
of  which  have  rejected  the  new  specifications  regarding  the 
proximity  of  the  location  of  the  primary  employer  to  the  place 
at  which  the  neutral  employer  is  located.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  review  these  decisions  and  rule 
whether  the  Board  is  correct  in  concluding  that  picketing  of 
trucks  loading  or  unloading  at  establishments  of  neutral  em- 
ployers located  in  an  area  in  which  the  struck  employer  has 
his  own  place  of  business  is  directed  not  at  the  employees  of 
the  primary  employer  but  at  inducing  employees  of  the  neutral 
employers  to  cease  working  and  in  that  way  exerting  pressure 
on  them  to  stop  dealing  with  the  employer  with  whom  the  union 
has  a  dispute.  Thus  far,  there  is  no  judicial  uniformity  as  to 
whether  such  conduct  by  the  union  violates  section  8  (b)  (4)  (A) 
of  the  law. 


Chapter    12 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  TEAMSTERS  UNION 

IN  THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE 

UNITED   STATES 


THE  TEAMSTERS  UNION  has  had  a  hectic  and  interesting  history. 
The  strife  which  filled  its  early  years  has  continued  to  envelop 
its  organizational  activities  to  the  present  day.  Although  there 
have  been  periods  of  relative  quiescence  and  peace,  the  union 
has  had  to  struggle  with  serious  questions  involving  jurisdiction, 
racketeering,  leadership,  and  governmental  regulation  of  the 
trucking  industry.  Over  the  years,  it  has  largely  used  methods 
and  tactics  approved  by  most  of  the  labor  movement  but  its 
notoriety  and  successes  have  been  due  to  the  greater  vigor  which 
it  has  applied  in  pressing  its  campaigns,  the  strategic  position 
which  its  members  occupy  in  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  huge  size  of  its  membership.  In  1957,  however,  revela- 
tions disclosed  financial  and  political  corruption  among  leaders 
of  the  IBT  during  the  past  decade  to  a  degree  beyond  the  pale 
of  condonation. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Union 

Much  of  the  philosophy  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  and  its  leading  officials  is  in  the  spirit  and  tradition 
of  Samuel  Gompers  and  the  other  founders  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  main  objectives  of  the  union  are 
economic,    not    poHtical.     Business    unionism— improvement   of 
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wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions— rather  than  political  re- 
organization or  modification  in  the  structure  of  society  is  the 
goal  towards  which  this  union  has  directed  its  efforts.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  its  leaders  and  locals  are  more  politically 
conscious,  like  Harold  J.  Gibbons  and  St.  Louis  Local  688  or 
Robert  L  Wishart  and  Minneapolis  Local  1145,  but  such  cases 
are  exceptions.  The  union  is  constantly  on  the  alert  for  ways 
of  bettering  the  economic  position  of  its  members. 

The  union  operates  on  the  principle  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means  and  that  in  order  to  improve  the  economic  status  of 
teamsters  pressure  devices  of  all  sorts  may  be  used  and  assistance 
accepted  from  all  persons  who  can  help.  Hoffa^  has  said: 
"What  we  want  we  try  to  get.  What  we  have  we  keep."  ^  It  is 
impUcit  in  such  thinking  that  energetic  organizational  tactics 
must  be  pursued,  that  hot  cargo  clauses  in  contracts  are  desirable, 
and  that  aggressive  picketing  leads  to  a  strong  union.  The 
union  rejects,  as  much  as  possible,  restraint  upon  it  from  any 
outside  source,  whether  by  courts  or  Congressional  committees. 
Investigations  are  considered  interference  with  the  rights  of 
leaders  to  conduct  union  affairs. 

The  IBT  has  vigor.  Its  truck  drivers,  constituting  about  a 
third  of  its  membership,  hold  jobs  of  such  strategic  importance 
as  to  enable  the  union  to  exert  enormous  pressure  on  almost 
all  industries.  The  typical  driver  is  young,  tough,  individualistic, 
and  endurant.  He  lives  ruggedly.  Employers  in  the  trucking 
industry,  however,  have  frequently  risen  from  the  ranks  and 
are  well  prepared  for  challenges  from  their  drivers.  Under  these 
conditions,  physical  contact  between  management  and  labor 
during  periods  of  stress  between  them  should  not  be  too  sur- 
prising nor  should  it  cause  undue  alarm.  It  does  not  shock 
those  persons  who  know  the  industry. 

The  upper  echelons  of  teamster  leadership  have  adopted  a 
policy— and  it  is  one  which  has  been  forcefully  supported  by 
Hoffa  in  particular— that  men  may  continue  to  work  on  be- 
half  of   the   union   regardless   of   any   charges  or   indictments 
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against  them  so  long  as  they  have  not  been  convicted  of  major 
crime  in  the  courts.  The  attitude,  which  is  selfish  at  least  in 
part,  is  based  on  the  notion  that  leaders  who  are  useful  to  the 
IBT  should  not  be  abandoned  until  they  have  had  their  day  in 
court.  There  has  never  been  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
heads  of  the  organization  that  a  successful  labor  leader  must 
be  prepared  to  move  from  an  office  to  a  picket  line  to  a  jail 
in  the  interests  of  his  union.  They  believe  that  dedication  to 
union  service  should  be  thorough  and  that  it  is  a  sine  qua  non 
for  the  highest  achievement.  No  effort  to  this  end  is  spared. 
In  recent  years,  the  leaders  of  the  IBT  have  recognized  more 
clearly  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  speak  to  university  students 
or  public  organizations,  in  addition  to  their  own  membership, 
when  the  occasion  warrants.  But  humility  has  not  been  a  trait 
of  leadership  in  the  Teamsters  Union.  The  heads  of  the  or- 
ganization have  used  their  power  to  reach  for  more  power. 
The  poor  reputation  and  tough  behavior  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  have  caused  misgivings  not  only  among  the  general 
public  but  even  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  Heads  of  other 
trade  unions  have  been  apprehensive  that  teamster  methods 
will  bring  stricter  governmental  laws  and  regulation  of  labor 
but  they  have  also  feared  the  jurisdictional  incursions  of  the 
IBT  and  the  increasing  power  wielded  by  its  officers.  Labor 
leaders  recognize  that  those  men  running  the  Teamsters  Union, 
on  the  whole,  have  been  doing  so  for  the  benefit  of  members 
of  the  organization  although  many  question  the  personal  ethics 
and  conduct  of  teamster  officials  and  feel  that  not  much  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  remainder 
of  the  labor  movement.  History,  however,  is  replete  with  evi- 
dence of  the  dependence  of  many  sectors  of  labor  unionism  on 
the  success  of  the  teamsters  in  organizing  or  striking  an  em- 
ployer. Unions  therefore  must  deal  carefully  with  the  IBT 
since  their  main  purposes  may  become  more  difficult  or  even 
impossible  to  achieve  by  disassociating  or  expelling  the  Teamsters 
Union  from  any  community  of  labor.    Furthermore,  it  may  be 
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that  the  forceful  and  controversial  union  methods  used  by  the 
teamsters  are  the  only  effective  means  by  which  labor  may  in- 
crease its  strength  in  the  present  environment  in  which  it  finds 
itself. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Teamsters  Union  accepts  the  doctrine 
that  advances  by  workers  ordinarily  depend  upon  an  economic 
struggle  with  employers  and  that  the  relative  strength  of  each 
is  a  crucial  element  in  the  outcome.  But  the  union  recognizes 
and  is  sensitive  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  market  structure  of 
the  industry.  Despite  some  complaints  by  small  employers  that 
the  IBT  favors  larger  firms  and  that  it  is  pricing  the  labor  of 
drivers  out  of  the  market,  the  Teamsters  Union  takes  into  ac- 
count the  special  problems  faced  by  financially  weaker  firms. 
There  is  no  significant  evidence,  however,  that  high  labor  costs 
imposed  by  the  Teamsters  Union  have  brought  about  migra- 
tion of  industry  to  lower  wage  areas  or  a  shift  from  the  use 
of  common  carriers  to  private  carriers. 

The  IBT  is  unusually  alert  to  the  needs  of  the  industry  and 
has  striven  to  strengthen  the  competitive  position  of  trucking 
vis-a-vis  other  forms  of  transportation.  It  recognizes  and  evalu- 
ates the  relation  of  tolls  and  other  taxes  paid  by  truckers  for 
the  use  of  highways  and  trailers  to  the  cost  and  success  of 
operating  a  business.  The  union  appreciates  the  increased 
employment  opportunities  that  are  available  to  its  members 
under  a  governmental  program  to  build  roads  and  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  drive  to  bring  about  federal  highway 
legislation.  A  few  joint  labor-management  committees  dealing 
with  the  welfare  of  the  industry  kre  functioning. 

The  existence  of  numerous  firms  in  the  labor  market  em- 
ploying truck  drivers  has  frequently  led  the  union  to  concen- 
trate its  organizing  efforts  on  employers.  Instead  of  trying  to 
induce  workers  to  join  its  ranks,  the  union  has  put  pressure  on 
nonunion  employers  to  sign  recognition  and  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements.  This  action  has  been  accomplished  by  having 
drivers  refuse  to  deliver  and  pick  up  goods  at  establishments 
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involved  in  disputes.  When  an  employer  comes  to  terms,  in- 
side workers  join  the  IBT  without  further  delay  or  trouble. 

The  market  structure  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  teamsters 
to  impose  terms  of  employment  on  many  employers  through 
unilateral  action.  It  has  also  led  to  collusive  bargaining  and 
unlawful  arrangements,  in  a  number  of  places  and  on  a  few 
occasions,  under  which  limitations  have  been  set  on  competition. 
These  evils  have  declined,  however,  as  public  examination  of 
the  practices  has  been  made  more  carefully  and  as  the  size  of 
trucking  firms  has  increased. 

The  heads  of  the  IBT  are  in  agreement  that  the  task  of  ad- 
ministering the  union  is  equivalent  to  that  involved  in  running 
a  huge  business  enterprise  and  that  successful  organizing  and 
bargaining  should  be  well  remunerated.  There  is  no  niggardli- 
ness in  union  pay  scales  or  expense  accounts  for  its  officers. 
Normally,  office  buildings  and  furnishings  used  by  the  union 
are  lavish  and  luxurious  and  automobiles  used  by  officials  are 
the  finest.  Tobin  was  frugal  during  the  early  years  of  his  presi- 
dency but  as  the  assets  of  the  IBT  grew  he  became  less  reluctant 
to  expend  them.  Tobin,  however,  was  very  cautious  in  invest- 
ing the  moneys  of  the  union.  The  present  leaders  feel  that 
revenues  and  income  of  the  organization  might  be  increased 
substantially  by  judicious  investment  of  the  general  and  trust 
funds  in  stocks  and  bonds  of  private  companies.  They  have 
not  hesitated  to  shift  union  moneys  from  government  bonds  to 
corporate  securities  of  private  enterprise  when  opportunities  for 
good  earnings  appeared  to  be  favorable. 

Moreover,  union  heads  have  had  few  qualms  about  a  more 
delicate  subject.  They  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  improve 
their  own  personal  fortunes  by  participating  in  the  ownership 
and  management  of  business,  even  if  the  enterprise  is  not  en- 
tirely divorced  from  the  trucking  industry;  only  companies 
which  directly  employ  members  of  the  Teamsters  Union  are 
considered  taboo.  Conduct,  however,  which  tends  to  put  labor 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  bargaining  table  is  questioned  not 
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only  by  the  public  but  also  by  many  officials  of  other  unions 
whose  principles  on  this  matter  are  quite  different.  The  need 
for  exemplary  behavior  on  the  part  of  union  officers  cannot  be 
gainsaid. 

Those  men  running  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters have  apparently  been  fully  aware  of  their  responsibility 
and  have  publicly  opposed  racketeering  in  all  its  forms.  Beck 
told  his  members: 

...  we  must  be  ever  vigilant  lest  the  unscrupulous  try  to  infil- 
trate into  our  union.  I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  this 
union  will  never  become  a  haven  or  a  refuge  for  racketeers  or 
muscle  men  of  any  description.  We  want  only  honorable  people 
in  our  ranks.  We  will  not  stand  for  cruel  parasites  coming  in 
and  living  off  the  toil  of  our  people.^ 

Featherbedding  practices  have  found  very  little  sympathy  among 
the  leaders  and  picketing,  when  used  as  a  shakedown  device, 
has  been  rooted  out  as  rapidly  as  possible.  But  the  history  of  the 
Teamsters  Union  until  quite  recently  has  been  primarily  a  his- 
tory of  its  locals  and  joint  councils,  and  Beck  has  not  been  in  too 
strong  a  position  to  challenge  local  bosses.  Local  leaders  re- 
tain much  authority  and  are  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the 
poor  reputation  of  the  IBT. 

Near  the  end  of  1956,  careful  analysis  led  Business  Week  to 
conclude:  "Despite  close  scrutiny  by  many  probers,  disclosures 
have  been  almost  entirely  limited  to  localized  lower-level  mal- 
practices." ^  The  terrible  revelations,  in  1957,  of  financial  and 
political  corruption  by  a  few  high  officials  of  the  IBT,  require 
a  close  consideration  of  steps  to  be  taken  to  halt  the  evils  in- 
dicated. In  June,  1957,  the  president  of  the  union  stood  indicted 
for  the  evasion  of  federal  income  tax  payment  and  re- 
moved as  a  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  one  vice  president, 
Brennan,  had  been  convicted  of  taking  a  bribe,  a  second,  Hoffa, 
had  been  indicted  for  offering  a  bribe  to  a  government  employee, 
and  two  others,  Brewster  and  Mohn,  had  been  indicted  for  con- 
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tempt  of  Congress.   Many  additional  convictions  and  indictments 
of  local  officials  had  occurred.'* 

Some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  industry  arise  from  the  per- 
sonality and  character  of  both  the  employers  and  employees  who 
engage  in  trucking  operations.  Tough  behavior  and  physical 
violence  often  charge  the  environment  in  which  they  deal.  Some 
teamster  leaders  say  that  each  time  a  labor  leader  is  bribed  or 
acts  in  a  corrupt  way,  a  dishonest  employer  usually  takes  part; 
and  furthermore,  that  lax  and  possibly  conniving  government 
officials  may  be  involved. 

Various  proposals  to  ehminate  corruption  among  union  leaders 
do  not  have  equal  merit.  Thus  it  is  not  feasible  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  American  economy  to  eliminate  the  undesirable  con- 
duct of  employers  by  nationalizing  the  trucking  industry.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  clarify  and  strengthen  the  provision  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  requiring  full  disclosure  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  of  union  expenditures  and  disbursements  in  connection 
with  pension,  welfare,  and  general  funds  and  to  apply  the  require- 
ments to  those  subdivisions  of  the  union  now  exempt.  It  is  also 
possible  to  impose  severe  penalties  on  those  who  file  false  re- 
ports or  fail  to  file. 

In  the  interests  of  the  labor  movement,  it  might  be  desirable 
that  a  labor  official  who  handles  union  funds  should  be  required 
to  make  public  a  sworn  statement  at  regular  intervals  affirming 
that  none  of  the  money  has  been  disbursed  or  invested  in  an 
activity  or  enterprise  in  which  he  is  interested  directly  or  in- 
directly or  is  a  beneficiary  in  any  way,  unless  he  has  received  full 
authorization  from  the  appropriate  administrative  body  to  do 
so.  Such  transactions,  however,  should  be  disclosed.  These  provi- 
sions would  be  a  desirable  extension  of  those  now  in  effect  for 
directors,  officers,  and  principal  stockholders  of  a  corporation 
whose  securities  are  listed  on  national  exchanges.  But  it  might 
be  necessary  to  go  further  and  impose  the  criminal  liabilities  ap- 
pHcable  to  trustees  on  the  custodians  of  union  funds. 
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The  IBT  has  grown  with  an  expanding  industry.  As  its 
strength  has  increased  it  has  moved  to  press  its  advantage  even 
further.  The  union  has  not  and  does  not  ordinarily  invade 
jurisdictions  of  other  trade  unions.  Rather  it  has  moved  in  on 
peripheral  industries  which  have  been  ineffectively  or  inade- 
quately organized.  Its  greatest  membership  gains  in  recent  years 
have  been  among  employees  of  warehouses,  canneries,  and  food 
processing  plants.  The  organizing  success  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  has  given  it  so  much  occupational  and  industrial  diversifi- 
cation that  it  begins  to  take  on  the  form  of  a  general  labor  union. 
This  type  of  organization  has  not  been  significant  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  times  but  is  very  important  in  a  number  of  foreign 
countries,  including  Great  Britain.  If  the  teamsters  do  decide  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  converting  their  union  into  a  general 
catchall  organization,  the  labor  movement  in  the  United  States 
may  be  headed  into  a  new  structural  phase  comparable  to  the 
emergence  of  industrial  unions  in  the  1930's  as  the  equals  of 
the  craft  unions. 

Although  elected  officials  retain  office  for  long  periods  both  on 
a  national  and  local  basis,  the  situation  is  common  in  the  labor 
movement.  There  are  abundant  evidences  of  democracy  operat- 
ing within  the  union  in  the  historical  inability  of  the  international 
leadership  to  dominate  the  convention  completely  and  in  the 
internecine  internal  disputes  which  are  occasionally  publicly 
aired.  It  is  not  strange  to  find,  however,  that  the  membership 
continues  to  reelect  officers  who  have  brought  about  great  im- 
provements in  conditions  of  employment  and  who  have  raised 
wages  in  the  industry  from  a  relatively  low  level  to  a  high  one. 

The  union  has  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  itself  as  a 
powerful  organization.  Its  vigorous  actions  and  unruly  be- 
havior, however,  although  acceptable  until  recently  within  the 
framework  of  the  labor  movement,  are  now  subject  to  severe 
criticism   and    censure.     Till    1957,    almost   all    disclosures   of 
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racketeering  in  the  IBT  concerned  locals  and  local  leaders.  The 
national  officers  seemed  desirous  of  eliminating  the  occurrences. 
Current  events  have  complicated  the  situation. 

Whether  the  IBT  can  root  out  some  of  the  undesirable  prac- 
tices in  which  it  is  engaged  and  the  unwholesome  features  by 
which  it  is  marked,  will  be  determined  during  the  next  few 
years.  The  problem  is  extremely  difficult  because  the  member- 
ship is  dominated  by  lethargy,  fear,  or  satisfaction  with  its 
officers  and  because  the  combined  strength  of  the  leaders  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  rank  and  file.  The  union  needs  some 
guidance  from  responsible  leaders  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  from 
some  of  those  of  its  own  officials  who  are  impeccable.  It  also 
requires  temporaiy,  but  firm,  legislative  pressures  by  the  federal 
government  to  compel  the  abandonment  of  corruption. 
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